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Being  now  upon  the  point  of  introducing  the 
greateft  actor  that  ever  exifted,  for  fo  we  mud  pro- 
nounce Garrick  to  have  been  if  all  we  have  wit- 
neffed  of  him,  added  to  all  we  have  been  told  o^^ 
others,  be  fairly  weighed  and  confidered,  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  fhew  how  many  adventitious  circum- 
ftances  combined  together  to  lend  affiftance  to  that 
merit  which,  like  every  thing  elfe  tranfc^ndant,  re- 
ceived brilliancy  from  competition. 
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The  collateral  advantages  from  which  Gar  rick 
derived  affidance,  in  a  higher  degree  than  Better- 
ton,  were  the  large  and  valuable  (tock  of  materials 
with  which  the  itage  had  been  furniflied  originally 
at  home,  as  well  as  thofe  imported  from  France  ; 
which  laft,  however  inferior  to  the  (icrling  value  of 
meritorious  Englilh  productions,  by  lending  a  va- 
riety to  dramatic  entertainments,  heightened  confi- 
derably  the  effect  of  talents  fo  verfatile  as  thofe 
of  this  actor. 

It  will  be  unnecefTary  again  to  go  over  the  ground 
of  the  French  drama,  or  to  fliew  that,  whatever 
there  might  have  been  both  of,  theatrical  regularity 
and  fprigh^liiiefs,  there  was  a  paucity,  and  a  fame-- 
nefs,  which  the  worll  Englilh  writers  would  have 
difdained  to  copy,  or,  indeed,  if  ihcy  had  copied, 
the  dulled  Englilh  audiror  would  have  been  abfur4 
enough  to  tolerate.  Van bu ugh,  neverthelefs, 
turned  MvOliere  and  Regnard  to  advantage, 
Destouches,  Le  Sack,  Bouiisault,  and  at 
length  Voltaire,  and  many  others,  became  fafnion- 
able  when  m.etamorphofed  by  their  Englilh  tranfla- 
tors,  and  that  merit  which  it  has  been  pretty  clearly 
Ihewn  that  the  French  originally  derived  from  us^ 
after  being  iiltcred  into  infipidity  by  them,  rege- 
nerated by  being  again  revived  in  its  mure  congenial 
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foil,  exactly  as  our  golden  pippin,  planted  in  Ame. 
RiA,  enlarges  in  bulk  and  degenerates  in  llavour, 
but  which,  replanted  in  England,  regains  its  uTual 
fize,  and  embibes  its  original  fweetnefi. 

The  French  author5,  who  died  in  the  interval 
between  Shakespear  and  Garrick,  a  lift  of 
which  I  have  before  me  where  1  count  more  than 
four  hundred  and  fifty,  many  of  them  voluminous 
writers,  inundated  the  theatre  with  an  incomprehen- 
ble  number  of  pieces — but  what  were  they  ?  The 
moft  trifling  and  flimzy  popular  anecdote  was  fub- 
ject  enough  for  a  French  comedy,  and  this  maigre 
kind  of  diet  made  their  fcafon  of  acting  plays  a  fort 
of  dramatic  Lent,  and  the  Dorantes,  and  Eraftes,  the 
Scapins,  the  Cnfpins,  and  the  Blaifes,  differently 
dreffed  and  ornamented,  were  ftuffcd  down  their 
throats,  like  the  painted  eggs  in  Careme^  which^  whe- 
ther you  chufe  red,  yellow,  blue,  or  purple,  are  ftill 
hard,  undegeftible  and  infipid,  and  flill  eggs. 

Thefe  would  not  content  an  Englifli  ftomach, 
and,  therefore,  none  of  their  plays  were  ever  tranf- 
lated  to  advantage,  except  by  thofe  who  knew  how 
to  incorporate  with  them  a  little  ftamina.  When 
they  were  brought  out  here  in  that  ftate,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  we  have  benefited  bv  the  chance. 
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of  which  the  Confederacy^  and  Zara^  are  Oill  (Iriking 
proofs.  The  contrary  has  however,  at  particular 
periods  prevailed*  and  we  have  (een  genicel  come- 
dies, and  rentimental  comedies,  banifh  for  a  time, 
fair  humour  and  honed  laughter  fiom  the  itage. 

But,  as  there  will  hereafter  come  an  opportunity 
when  we  may  indulge  in  obferva'ion  upon  this  fub- 
ject,  I  (hall  at  prefent  wave  this  and  every  thing  elfe 
to  bring  up  the  account  of  authors  till  1741,  after 
which,  to  the  death  of  Gar  rick,  though  there  will 
remain  plenty  of  names,  and  certainly  fome  ad- 
mirable materials,  it  is  w^onderful  how  little  that  can 
be  called  excellent,  will  be  found  when  the  number 
of  admirable  actors  are  confidered  that  gave  advan- 
tage to  literary  fame  during  that  period. 

I'o  prepare  my  way  for  this  examination,  I  muft 
{lightly  touch  again  on  thofe  whofe  productions  are 
yet  brought  no  further  than  1708,  and  the  firft  left 
in  that  imperfect  flate,  was  Steele,  whofe  private 
conduct,  having  already  been  noticed  pretty  much 
at  large  as  it  was  involved  in  the  hiftory  of  theatrical 
management,  it  will  be  only  neceffary  to  fpeak  now  of 
The  Conjcicus  Lovers^  his  laft  play  that  was  performed, 
though  there  are  two  other  plays  attributed  to  him, 
called.  The  Gentlemen^  and  The  School  of  Action,^ 
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The  Confcious  Lovers  is  an  inflance  that  there  is 
no  danger  in  permitting  an  author  to  borrow  when  he 
knows  as  well  as  Steele  did  how  to  improve  his  ma- 
terials. This  comedy  which  was  produced  in  1721, 
is  imitated  from  the  Andria  of  Terence,  but  im- 
proved exactly  in  the  way  that  an  excellent  engra- 
ver imortalizes  an  infipid  and  fpiritlefs  painter. 
Here,  however,  the  eomparifon  drops  for  it  is  not  only 
heightened,  fo  as  to  be  fuperlatively  fuperior  to  the 
original,  but  cmbcllifhed  with  fcenes  of  great  in- 
trinfic  merit  purely  the  author's  own.  Among 
thefe  are  every  thing  that  belongs  to  Tom  and 
Phillis,  and  that  admirable  fccne  between  Myrtle 
and  Bevil,  in  which  duelling  is  execrated  in  fo  no- 
ble and  fo  dignified  a  manner,  from  which  fcene 
Richardson  has  evidently  taken  more  than  a  hint 
in  Sir  Charles  Grandtfon. 

We  now  goto  Mrs.  Centlivre's  comedy  of 
the  Bufy  Body^  which  proves  that  members  of  a 
theatre  have  not  in  all  cafes  any  very  ftrong  eventual 
judgment;  for,  as  we  have  feen,  it  was  expected  to 
be  damned,  and  even  Wi  lks  fwore  that  no  audience 
would  ever  endure  fuch  ftufF.  The  event,  as  we 
well  know,  gave  the  lie  to  their  predictions,  and 
whenever  there  has  been  a  good  Marplot  it  has  never 
ceafed  to  be  a  popular  play. 

VOL.  v.  Ji 
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The  Man^s  Bewitched^  performed  in  i^lO,  fiat 
the  ufual  fault  of  Mrs.  Centlivre's  plays.  It  is 
flimzy;  it  is  however  fprightly  and  full  of  whim,  and 
thofe,  who  have  an  inclination  to  leave  rigid  criticifm 
at  home,  may  laugh  very  heartily  at  many  of  the  inci- 
dents  whenever  they  are  well  acted.  Bickerftaff's 
Unburrying^  Marplot^  a  fequel  to  the  Btify  Body^  and 
the  Perplexed  Lovers  add  little  to  this  lady's  repu- 
tation,  and  will  never  again,  perhaps,  trouble  the 
public. 

The  Wonder^  performed  17135  is  certainly  the 
beft  of  Mrs.  Centlivre's  plays;  and,  for  an  in- 
tricate and  perplexed  plot,  is  one  of  the  fulled  of  in- 
tercft  and  pleafantry  that  can  be  conceived.  There 
is  nothing  that  the  dulled  auditor  cannot  eafily  con- 
ceive, and  yet  the  whole  depends  upon  a  mydery  in- 
extricable to  the  characters  themfelves.  Jealoufy  in 
comedy  is,  perhaps,  depicted  in  this  play  better  than 
in  any  other,  and  the  characters  are  highly  drawn, 
and  drongly  contraded.  It  requires,  however,  ex- 
cellent acting,  and  perhaps,  Felix  was  never  repre- 
fented  to  perfection,  from  its  fird  appearance  to  this 
moment,  but  by  Garrick. 

Mrs.  Centlivre  feems  to  have  written  well 
only  at  intervals.  The  Gotham  Election^  The  ff^tfe 
Well  Managed^  and  The  Cruel  G'ljt^  not  having  the 
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gift  of  plcafing  the  public,  or  enfuring  any  reputation 
for  their  writer.  The  latter  of  thefc  pieces  was  a 
tragedy,  and  therefore  too  ponderous  a  fubject  for 
fo  feeble  a  pen. 

A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife,  which  except  The 
Artifice,  a  comedy  that  had  no  fuccefs,  is  the  lall 
of  this  writers  productions,  was  brought  out  in  1718. 
It  is  by  no  means  a  good  play,  for  the  language  is 
poor,  and  the  circumflances  impoffible;  but  there 
is  fo  much  of  whim,  contrivance,  and  pleafant  va- 
riety in  it,  that  it  is  difficult  to  refrain  from  laughing 
at  different  parts  of  it.  The  performance,  however, 
of  Feign  well  is  fo  hard  a  taflv  that  the  part  has  never 
yet  been  acted  in  all  its  requifites  to  perfection. 

Southern  remains  yet  to  be  fpoken  of,  fo  does 
CiBBER,  with  whom  I  fliall  finifh  the  account  of  re- 
fumed  authors.  The  Spartan  Dame,  which  was  pro- 
duced in  1719,  though  it  has  not  kept  the  ftage,  is  by' 
no  means  a  trifling  addition  to  the  fame  of  this  charm- 
ing writer.  The  heroine  of  this  play  is  finely  drawn, 
and  the  language  has  a  great  deal  of  that  nature,  and 
pathos,  that  characterize  fo  markingly  the  beauties 
of  Southern.  This  play,  nobody  knows  why, 
was  prohibited  for  a  conliderable  time.  One  attempt 
more,  an  abortive  one,  clofcs  the  lift  of  this  author '» 
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productions,  in  which  thofe  requifites  of  exqiiifite 
beauty  and  imprefTive  intereft  that  I  have  with  plea- 
fure  enumerated,  ftand  highly  diftinguifhed  among 
the  beft  excellencies  of  tragedy. 

Gibber's  remaining  pieces  are  twelve  in  num- 
ber. The  Rival  Fcols  was  performed  in  1709.  It 
did  not  fucceed  owing  in  fome  meafure  to  thofe 
enemies  that  Gibber's  comfortable  fituation  very 
naturally  conjured  up  againft  him.  It  has  a  refem- 
blance  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  IVit  at 
Jeveral  Weapons^  but  is  not  fo  good  an  improvement 
on  thefe  authors  as  Cibber'5  amendments  gene- 
rally were. 

Venus  and  Adonh  is  merely  an  interlude,  and 
one  of  thofe  things  which  managers,  inconveniently 
enough,  are  now  and  then  conllrained  to  prepare  to 
eke  out  other  matter.  The  mufic  was  compofed  by 
.Pepusch,  who  had  great  merit,  but  who  too  fer- 
vilelv  fhrunk  under  the  influence  of  Handel. 
Myrtillo  is  criticized  by  the  above  comment  on 
Venus  and  Adonis,  , 

We  come  now  to  the  Nonjuror^  confeffedly  taken 
from  Moliere's  Tartiiffe^  but  materially  improved. 
The  Coquet  of  High  Life  has  never  been  drawn  1© 
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well  upon  the  whole  as  by  Cibber  ;  and  aHcr  Lady 
Betty  ModUh,  pcihaps  Maria,  is  in  bis  holdell  and 
trued  manner.  Nothing  can  anfwer  the  true  end 
and  drift  of  real  comedy  better  than  the  operation 
of  this  piece  upc^n  the  human  mind.  A  pernicious 
ferpent,  under  ilie  veil  of  fanciity,  who  gets  ad- 
luittance  into  the  houfe  of  a  gentleman  to  work  his 
ruin  by  the  (ccluciion  of  l;ii  family,  it  is  the  true 
^province  of  the  llage  to  expofe  and  punilh. 

Gibber,  however,  got  all  the  critics  againft  him, 
as  had  Mo  LI  ERE  before  him;  and,  as  they  were 
llirred  up  by  thofc  who  d^i  not,  perhaps,  chufe  to 
appear  openly,  for  fear  of  appropriating  lo  them- 
selves fome  of  thofe  fair  flrokes  of  fatire  which  could 
alone  be  levelled  againft  the  villany  of  hypocric)', 
they  employed,  by  v/ay  of  a  vehicle,  M'lji'^  journa.1^ 
a  paper  of  all  work,  and  it  is  fhrewdly  fufpected, 
not  without  great  colour  of  truth,  that  Pope  was 
not  a  little  active  in  this  dirty  work,  for  it  happened 
immediately  after  the  damnation  of  that  fdrce  written 
\iy  Pope,  Arbuthnot,  and  Gay,  which  we  know 
gave  rife  to  the  enmity  of  Pope  againR  Gibber, 
and  introduced  the  Laiircat  into  the  Dunciad. 

Gibber  with  his  ufual  gaiety  and  good  nature, 
for  it  mud  be  allowed  that  he  had  the  good  fen(c 
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never  to  be  hurt  by  folly  of  this  kind,  fpeaks  of  this 
circumftance  with  the  fame  coolncfs  with  which  he 
wrote  to  Pope,  where  he  mod  pointedly  fhews  thcs 
malignity  and  burning  envy  that  had  actuated  all  his 
conduct  towards  him,  merely  one  would  think  be- 
caufe  nature  had  not  given  him  the  talent  to  write 
plays.  The  Nonjuror,  in  fpite  of  all  its  enemies, 
bad  great  fuccefs,  and  made  a  confiderablc  addition 
to  its  author's  reputation  ^\ 

Ximena^  performed  in  1709,  is  a  tragedy,  a  fort 
of  productions  in  which  Gibber  certainly  did  not 
excel.  It  is  in  fome  degree  taken  from  The  Ctd  of 
CoRNEiLLE.  The  Refufal^  or  the  Ladys  Philofophy^ 
borrowed  principally  from  Les  Femmes  Savantes  of 
JMoLiERE,  had  not  fo  much  fuccefs  as  it  deferved. 
Mist  and  his  abetters  had  not  forgot  The  Nonjuror^ 
and  befides  the  fevere  ftrokes  in  it  which  were  le- 
velled at  the  famous  South  Sea  bubble,  were  not 


*  Mist  feems  to  be  extremely  angry  with  Cibber  that  hc! 
could  never  fo  far  catch  him  off  his  guard  as  to  give  him  any  reply, 
and  got  at  laft  fo  exafperated  at  finding  that  nothing  could  irritate 
kim,  that  a  paragraph  appeared  in  his  paper,  when  Cibber  lay  very 
ill,  that  he  was  dead.  Cibber,  bad  as  he  was,  upon  this,  unex- 
pectedly appeared  on  the  ftage  and  thus  gave  the  lie  direct  to  the 
libeller  j  which,  without  confidering  the  fliame  it  heaped  on  him- 
i^iif.  Mist  congratulates  himfclf  upon,  calling  it  an  anfwcr  to  his 
paragraph. 
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eafily  pardoned  by  thofe  they  expofed;  though  no- 
thing can  be  fairer  game  for  fcenic  detection  than 
any  I'pccics  of  national  fraud.  Co: far  in  Egypt  is  an- 
other tragedy,  the  fubject  of  which  is  furnifhed  by 
CoRNEiLLE.  It  would  havc  been  better  for  Cib- 
BER  and  the  flage  if  he  had  employed  the  time  he 
took  to  prepare  this  piece  for  the  theatre,  by  writing 
a  comedy. 

The  Provoked  Hujhand^  as  the  world  knows, 
was  left  in  an  unfinifhcd  Hate  by  Vanbrugh,  and 
brought  forward  with  material  alterations  by  Cib- 
«ER  ;  indeed  more  than  half  of  it  was  written  by  him; 
Vanbrugh  having  written  little  more  than  that  part 
of  it  which  relates  to  fir  Francis  Wronghead  and  his 
family.  Gibber's  enemies,  however,  determined  to 
do  the  thing  judicioufly,  chofe  to  felect  what  theyr 
fuppofed  to  be  his,  and  right  or  wrong  damned 
Vanbrugh  when  they  thought  they  were  damning 
CiBBER.  This  he  detected  to  their  confufion,  by 
publifliing  the  play  as  Vanbrugh  had  left  it  be- 
hind him,  and  thus  he  proved,  to  the  fatisfaction  of 
every  fenlible  critic,  with  how  much  judgment  he 
had  improved  a  celebrated  author  without  injuring 
his  fame. 

The  Rival  Queens  was  a  parody  on  Lee's  Alex- 
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under.  We  know  but  little  of  its  reputation,  yef, 
though  it  had  fbme  humour,  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
it  had  fuccef^.  Love  in  a  Riddle  was  a  pafioral,  and 
one  of  the  earliest  pieces  of  this  ivind  brought  out 
after  the  B?^^ars  Opera.  It  is  wonderful  how  Gib- 
ber could  fee  fo  little  of  probable  coufequences  as 
to  imagine  that  any  rtiing  written  profeffedly  in 
imiiatioii  of  a  piece  jo  very  popular,  let  whatever  be 
its  merit,  could  pofTibly  fucceed.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  party,  riglu  or  wrong,  wrought  the  fall 
of  this  opera;  for  it  certainly  had  merit,  and  the 
idea  of  the  author's  endeavour  to  firike  a  ballancc  in 
t'avou-r  of  morality  by  making  virtue  as  captivating 
as  Gay  had  rendered  vice  alluring,  was  perfectly 
laudable;  but  to  oppofe  the  torrent  of  fafhion  \% 
always  madnefs,  and  Gibber  ought  to  have  known 
better.  The  piece,  cut  down  to  a  farce,  under  the 
title  of  Damon  and  Fhillida^  has  always  been  con- 
iidercd  as  an  "entertaining  trifle. 

Papal  Tyranny  In,  the  re'ign  of  Kwg  John^  is  by 
tto  means  borrowed  from  Shake  spear's  play, 
chough  written  upon  the  fame  fubject.  In  this  play 
CiBBER,  in  imiiation  of  ^^sop,  returned  to  the 
flage  veiy  late  in  life,  for  it  came  out  in  1744,  at 
which  time  its  author  was  feventy-three.  He  did_ 
iiot,  however,   meet  with   the  reception  of  j^sopj 
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for,  in  fpite  of  the  impediments  natirre  had  added 
to  thofe  he  formerly  laboured  under,  there  was  a 
dignity  and  a  grace  in  his  performance  of  Pandolph 
which  the  public  very  warmly  applauded.  The 
play  had  merit,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  the  actor 
faved  the  author,  or  at  lead  reaped  the  greateft  fhare 
of  public  favour.  It  is  needlefs  to  fay  that  no  King 
John  has  fince   been   popular   but  that  written  by 

S^AK£SP£AR. 

With  Hob  in  the  Welly  which  is  well  known,  and 
no  more  than  Dogget's  Country  Wake  cut  into  a 
farce,  we  take  leave  of  Gibber;  an  author,  a  ma- 
nager, and  an  actor,  whofe  whole  ftudy  was  to  pro- 
mote the  credit,  the  character,  and  the  confequence 
of  the  theatre;  who,  in  his  writing,  as  well  as  in  all 
his  public  conduct,  was  the  encourager  of  merit,  the 
friend  of  decorum,  and  the  advocate  of  morality. 
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CHAP.    II. 


ADDISON,  GAY,  FIELDING,  AND  HILL, 


As  the  authors,  immediately  preceding  Garricks 
furnifhed  many  of  the  materials  with  which  he  worked 
but  his  fame,  it  is  proper  to  continue  a  clear  ac- 
count of  them  till  his  appearance.  We  have,  there- 
fore, yet  to  examine  all  thofe  who  wrote  in  the  in- 
terval between  1708  and  1741.  ' 

Addison,  a  very  great  ornament  to  letters 
in  this  country,  who  poff^fTed  many  of  the  ufeful 
requifites  of  an  author,  and  hit  the  middle  line  of 
writing  with  more  felicity  and  exactnefs,  than  per- 
*  haps  any  other,  claims  a  place  here  as  the  author  of 
Cato^  Rofamond^  and  The  t)rummer.  It  will  not,' how- 
ever, be  enough  to  mention  his  plays;  for,  though 
I  cannot  be  of  opinion  with  Dr.  Johnson  that  it  is 
either  worth  while  or  necefTary  to  give  our  days  and 
nights  to  the  labours  of  Addison  as  the  ultimatum 
of  atchieving  an  Engliili  flyle,  yet  many  of  thofe 
labours  are  valuable  and  an  advantage  to  literature. 
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The  Spectator^  certainly  not  originally  Addison*s 
idea  but  that  of  Steele,  who  began  the  Fatler^  a 
work  of  the  fame  complexion,  without  the  partici- 
pation of  any  other  writer,  has  in  it  particular  papers 
which  have  fuch  a  peculiar  neatnefs,  for  what  they 
are,  as  perhaps  cannot  be  parallelled.  Thofe  eflays 
which  arc  written  on  the  common  and  ordinary  oc- 
currences of  life,  are  wonderfully  adapted  to  all  ca- 
pacities, and  at  the  fame  time  they  teach  an  elegance 
of  fpeaking  and  thinking,  they  have  a  drift  more  no- 
ble; no  lefs  than  that  of  regulating  the  mind,  and 
teaching  the  heart  to  love  morality. 

When  Addison  goes  beyond  thefe  known  and 
obvious  fubjects,  he  however  is  not  fo  happy.  His 
zeal  is  as  fervid,  and  his  motives  as  fmcere  ;  but  his 
arguments  are  often  fallacious,  and  he  feems  more  to 
have  the  wifh  than  the  ability  to  convince.  As,  how- 
ever, common  readers  do  not  make  this  diftinction, 
his  end  is  generally  obtained;  and,  whatever  may 
be  the  nice  difference  which  oblige  men  of  difcern- 
ment  to  give  him  that  credit  for  the  will  which  they 
cannot  for  the  deed,  it  were  to  be  wiflied  that  the 
youth  of  both  fexes  might  be  reftricted  from  reading 
that  abominable  trafh  which  lumbers  up  the  circu- 
lating libraries,  and  obliged  to  treafure  the  admira- 
ble leffons  which  will  be  found  in  Addison's  pa- 
pers in  this  publication. 
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As  for  the  reft  of  his  profe,  it  was  generally  pra- 
voked  from  him  to  ferve  that  party  purpofe,  which 
for  the  moment  he  efpoufed,  and  we  fee  him  pro- 
moted from  a  penfion  of  three  hundred  a  year,  to 
the  place  of  fecretary  of  flate,  mounting  ftep  by  (tep 
to  the  top  of  preferment's  ladder,  of  which  his  va- 
rious publications  formed  the  rounds.  All  this  is 
manifefted  in  various  papers  in  The  Guardian^  The 
Freeholder^  The  Old  WJvg^  and  other  productions. 

As  to  his  poetry,  how^ever  it  might  have  been 
extolled  by  thofe  whom  he  patronized,  it  has  now- 
found  its  level;  and,  when  we  hear  from  his  ad- 
mirers, of  which  they  are  now  but  few,  that  his  Ode 
to  St.  Cecilia  is  beautifully  correct,  though  it  is 
a  poor  copy  from  Dry  den,  that  The  Letter  from 
Italy  is  more  correct,  though  Dr.  Johnson  acufes 
him  of  having  made  a  goddefs  a  horfe,  and  a  boat,  in 
two  lines  by  bridling  her  for  fear  flie  fhould  launch 
into  a  fong,  and  that  The  Campaign  is  corrector  ftill 
of  which  nobody  remembers  any  thing  but  the 
Angel<i  borrowed,  though  it  has  efcaped  all  his  critics, 
from  King  David,  we  are  furniflied  with  all  the 
praife  bellowed  on  Addison  as  a  poet. 

Though  I  have  by  no  means  the  fmallefl:  incli- 
nation to  qualify  the  foregoing  paragraph,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  Addison  has  fome  ilerling  merit  as 
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a  poet,  but  whenever  poetry  is  derived  from  eru- 
dition rather  than  from  genius  it  muft  of  courfe  be 
in  proportion  lefs  intrinfic,  and  occafional  and  com- 
plimentary verfes,  however  well  written,  claim  a 
place  only  on  the  threfhold  of  ParnafTus. 

Addison*s  firll  dramatic  piece  was  Rofamond. 
It  was  performed  in  1704,  and  contains,  perhaps, 
more  lines  truly  poetical  than  any  thing  he  has 
written.  It  is,  however,  flimzy  ;  and,  though  there 
is  fome  attempt  at  comedy  in  Sir  Trufty  and  Gride^ 
line^  the  whole  is  a  drawing  in  water  colours,  neat, 
correct,  and  pretty,  but  neither  interefting?  warm,  or 
beautiful.  A  great  deal  has  been  urged  to  prove 
that  it  was  a  folly  in  Addison  to  write  fo  well  for 
mufic,  which  he  himfelf  fays,  as  we  have  feen,  ought 
only  to  be  coupled  with  nonfenfe.  Now  it  fo  happens 
that  this  remark  iligmatizes  for  one  thing  Alexander's 
Feafl^  and  for  another  thing  Milton's  Comus,  and 
TiCKEL,  Addison's  Dmnby^  infifts  upon  this  rule 
fo  ftrongly,  in  a  flammg  copy  of  verfes,  that  he  fays 
poetical  compofitions  for  mufic  are  ''  innocent  of 
*'  thought,'*  meaning  to  fliew,  by  a  ftroke  of  his  own, 
that  he  knov/s  what  it  is  to  be  both  ignorant  and  dull, 
for  poetical  compofitions  cannot  think;  but,  if  they 
could,  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  why  thought 
muft  neceffarily  imply  guilt. 
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It  is  not  very  material  to  go  at  length  into  th« 
merits  of  Cah.  It  is  a  moit  ponderous  tragedy, 
and  was  pted,  at  leaft,  according  to  its  weight.  It 
ran  for  eighteen  nights,  and  was  ufhered  into  notice 
by  eight  complimentary  verfes,  befides  a  prologue 
by  Pope,  and  an  epilogue  by  Garth.  It  is  by 
much  the  beft  written  of  all  Addison's  poetical 
works;  and,  that  they  may  fecurely  rate  its  real 
merit,  it  is  decided  by  the  French  to  be  a  true 
model  for  tragedy ;  that  is  to  fay,  it  is  the  eflencc 
of  every  thing  heavy,  dull,  and  declamatory. 

At  the  time  this  play  made  its  appearance,  it 
vas  confidered  and  taken  up  as  a  party  bufmefs, 
CiBBER  tells  us  that  the  whigs  applauded  it  as  a 
warm  compliment  to  their  caufe,  and  the  tories  re- 
echoed the  applaufe  to  fhew  that  they  were  not  hurt. 
Pope  fays,  that  at  every  two  lines  of  his  prologue  he 
was  clapped  into  a  (launch  whig,  and  that  at  the  fame 
time  the  author  was  fweating  behind  the  fcenes  to 
find  that  the  applaufe  came  more  from  the  hand 
than  the  head. 

Cafo  has  been  too  warmly  admired,  and  too  feverely 
cenfured.  Voltaire  has  run  into  both  thefe  errors. 
Great  French  poets  with  lefs  judgment  have  found 
in  it  no  errors  at  all.     Dennis,  whofe  obfervations 
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^re  always  warped,  has  neverthclcfs  hit  upon  a 
great  deal  of  truth  in  his  ilrictures  on  Caco.  His  ri- 
dicule of  Addison's  having  religioufiy  obfervcd 
the  unity  of  place,  and  thereby  rendered  the  action 
impofrible,  is  as  good  as  any  thing  in  the  rehcarfal, 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  as  to  conduct,  there  is 
nothing  on  the  fiacre  more  completely  abfurd  than 
\he  management  of  the  circumllances  in  this  play. 

Time  has,  as  ufual,  fettled  every  difpute  upon 
this  fubject.  The  day  of  prejudice  is  gone  by,  and, 
without  reference  to  any  parly  or  any  opinion,  wc 
foberly  find  that  Cato  is  more  properly  a  fuccefTjon 
of  declamatory  fcenes  than  a  tragedy ;  elegantly 
written,  perfectly  moral,  and  correctly  in  nature. 
We  care  no  more  about  the  characters  than  wc  are 
folicitous  about  the  deliverer  of  a  fermon;  we  liften 
to  the  fentiments,  we  admire  the  beauty  of  their 
language,  and  we  are  delighted  with  the  morality 
they  convey.  We  are  told  that  Addison  was  of 
this  opinion,  but  that  it  was  hurried  on  the  itagc 
through  the  importunity  of  his  friends.  Party  pre- 
judice turned  out  a  lucky  hit,  otherwife,  as  the  ex- 
perience of  the  prefent  time  evinces,  Addison 
would  have  been  under  the  necelTity  of  upbraiding 
his  friends  for  inflicting  on  him  a  mortification  which 
Jiis  own  better  judgment  had  warned  him  to  avoid. 
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The  BrumTfier^s^xki  of  exceffive  modeily,  as  it  is 
fuppofed,  Add  I  sQfci,. fought  to  have-  concealed  his 
pretenfions  to  aSifit${aj^thari^  nay^  ;>ve  hav^^noihing 
but  ftrong  cirqumftan^es  i^  war-fanihis  beings  cjanfi- 
dered  fo  at  this  moment.  Stjeel?  kept  the  fecret  till 
after  his  friend's  death,  and  then, a fferted  that  he  only 
knew  it  by  a  Gircum fiance.;  having,  been  told  by 
AddisOxM,  who  pwt,  the  play;  in^tjO  his,hari,ds  w-hile 
fome  friends  were  pr,eferU,  tjbat  it  ;5^^s  ih^  prpdiK^tipn 
of  a  gentleman  in  company..  The  trait  is  >iing^u- 
Jar  and  has  been  productive  of  fome  difputatjjon. 
Steele's. conduct,  however,  fcems  to. be  full  of  ve- 
racity and  honour. 

Willing  to  give  every  bird  of .Parnaffiisitr.proper 
feather  he  took  an  opportunity,  wheT>~the-fee'lings  of 
the  author  could  no  longer  be  hurt,  and  indeed  xvfien 
the  play  had  grown  into^  a  fame  AA^hich-.wasat.firft 
denied  it,  of  placing  it  among  A^D^>rs0»^s^works  ob- 
ferving  that  it  made  no  figure  on  the  ftage  originally, 
though  exquifitely  well  acted,  "and  when  1  ob- 
*'  ferve  this,"  fays  he,"  I  fay  a  much  harder  thing 
"  of  the  public  than  of  the  comedy."  It  is  faid  that 
both  Theobald  and  Tickell,  knew  the! truth  of 
this  bufmefs  even  more  correctly  than  Steele,  and 
that  Congreve  was  very  fevere  upon TiCi^ ell- for 
bis  taciturnity. 
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Certainly,  confidered  as  a  play,  it  is  the  beft  in  Ad- 
dison's works,  for  it  is  as  Warton  fays, ''  a  juftpic- 
"  ture  of  life  and  manners,"  and  indeed  the  characters 
haVe  4  truth  and  a  propriety  that  might  have  ferved 
as  ia  Inodel,  ias  Wai^ton  hints,  for  more  expert 
dramatic  writers.  There  is  a  novelty  and  an  inierefl 
in  the  fable,  and  none  of  the  requifitesare  for  a  mo* 
ment  violated ;  biit  the  misfortune  is  that  it  is  correct 
cveri  to  coldnefs,  and,  as  Cato  was  tranflated  by 
Des  Champs,  and  jironoutlced  the  model  of  French 
tragedy,  fo  was  the  Drummerhy  Destouchesj  and 
pronounced  the  model  of  French  comedy  *. 


•  I  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  the  principal  heads  of  the  pre- 
face to  the  French  play  of  The  Drummer,  Destouches  fays  that 
he  does  not  copy  Dryden,  and  other  EngliHi  writers;  who,  after 
enriching  themfelves  at  the  expentc  of  French  authors,  write  long 
prefaces  to  criticife  tliem  and  turn  them  into  ridicule  inftead  of  ac- 
knowledging their  obligations  to  them.  On  the  contrary  he  frankly 
owns  he  has  borrowed  this  p4ay  from  the  great  Addison,  one  of 
the  bed  Euglilh  autlwrs,  and  who  had  not  the  lead  averfion  to  French 
literature,  which  he  has  proved  by  imitating  the  exactitude  and  the 
decorum  of  the  dramatic  productions  of  that  country.  This  comedy 
did  not  fucceed  on  the  Englifh  ftage,  and  no  wonder,  for  it  had  too 
much  fiiijplicity  and  regularity,  and  too  few  incidents.  It  had  too 
much  of  the  wifdom  of  the  French  manners,  and  too  little  of  thofe 
enormous  and  monflrous  liberties  in  which  the  comic  writers  indulge 
themfelvcs  in  England,  mocking  at  the  unities,  and  fluffing  their 
pieces  full  of  epifodes,  till  they  no  longer  can  be  tafted  or  under. 
Hood.     He  goes  on  cenfuring  that  fatire  in  Englifti  authors  which  he 
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This  brief  account  is  all  that  comes  within  my 
province  in  relation  to  Addison  ;  who,  as  a  nrian, 
was  too  modell  to  fpeak  in  public,  acknowledge  his 
own  writings,  or  in  any  other  way  appear  to  arrogate 
the  fmallelt  merit;  yet  he  comfortably  took  to  him- 
felf  every  lucrative  (ituation  that  came  in  his  way, 
and  even  married  the  mother  of  his  pupil  for  ag- 
grandizement, though  he  knew  he  fhould  not  be 
happy,  with  all  the  facerdotal  forbearance  of  a  bifhop 
at  his  induction,  which  fituation  he  is  faid  once  to 
have  aimed  at;  who  was  fo  good,  that  he  under- 
mined and  injured  aJmoft  all  his  friends,  fome  ojT 
which  conduct  Pope  called  damning  with  faint  praifc* 
He  took  his  friend  Steele  in  execution  for  a  paltry^ 
hundred  pounds,  he  fickened  withjealoufy  at  Pope's 
Homer,  and  he  prevented  the  harmlefs  and  amiable 
Gay  from  enjoying  that  court  favour  which  he  had 
been  fo  often  promifed,  and  was  fo  juilly  entitled 
to;  but  he,  no  doubt,  repented  of  thefe  faults  before 
he  called  in  Lord  Warwick  to  fiiew  "how]* 
"  chriftian  ought  to  die." 


fays  attacks  every  thing  and  refpccts  nothing ;  not  even  the  fair  fex, 
who,  however,  take  notliing  amifs  if  they  happen  to  have  their  fans 
with  them.  Heat  length  winds  up  this  reprobation  of  Englifli  dra- 
matic writers  by  advifing  them  to  form  themfelvcs  upon  the  example 
of  the  French  theatre  and  Ihun  the  licentious  works  of  Ben  Jonson, 
Dryden  and  Conq reve. 
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But  the  Gods  took  care  of  Cato,  and  fortune  of 
Addison,  and  there  is  a  Ipice  of  inflated  vanity,  of 
hypocritical  att'cctation  both  in  the  author  and  his 
nominal  prototype  ;  a  circumllance  that  poHeriiy  has 
pretty  well  regulated.  A\  e  have  here,  however,  no- 
thing to  do  with  him  but  as  a  writer,  in  which  capa- 
city he  is  better  known  by  infinite  degrees  by  thole 
papers  in  The  Spectator^  where  he  has  treated  familiar 
and  domedic  fubjccts,  in  which  narrow  circle  no- 
body ever  moved  fo  nimbly  or  fo  expertly,  than  by 
the  reft  of  his  writings.  Thefe  will  fecure  him  a 
peculiar  fame,' fmall  indeed,  but  brilliant;  confined 
but  valuable  ;  brilliant  becaufe  they  infufe  pleafure, 
and  valuable  becaufe  that  pleafure  mends  the  heart. 

The  hiflory  of  Gay  is  fo  well  known,  his  amia- 
ble, mild,  unfufpecting  heart,  which  permitted  him 
to  be  bubble4  by  the  South  Sea  fcheme,  and  difap* 
pointed  at  court,  without  having  the  power  to  bear 
vp  againd  rpisfortune,  has  been  fo  much  pitied  and 
applauded,  for  it  broke  by  the  weight  of  the  calamity 
it  fultained,  and  was  afterwar4s  univerfally  and  de- 
fervedly  commiferated,  that  it  is  impolfible  to  fay 
any  thing  of  this  valuable  man  and  meritorious  wri- 
ter here  that  the  reader  cannot  anticipate. 

Gay  was  an  elegant  poetj  ^s  his  Paftorals,  his 
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Trivia,  his  Fables,  and  other  things  evince,  artd  in. 
proof  that  I  fpeak  the  general  opinion,,  all  thefe 
thingsiare  at  this  moment  read  with  plealUre,  It  is 
true  ih&y  ait  af  a  fecbndary  rank  ;  but  a  great  mind 
may  be  fcen  through  an  humble  covering,  and  the 
violet,  and  the  jeffamine  have  charms  jrt  their  fim- 
plicity  v;ith  which  the  lily  and  the  tulip,  with  atl 
their  gaudinefs,  cannot  imprefs  the  heart.  If  poetry 
be  meant  td'dignify  fentiment,  to  exalt  idea,  and  to 
chai-m  the  mind,  why  muft  the  poet's  reputation  wait 
upon  lofty  and  towering  fubjccts^  always'  falfe,  ^nd 
always,  dazzling  ?.  v    "•!!  Li  :  ^^^i'-iv- 

When  faeh^a  poem  2c&- Alexander' s'Feafi  aflonifhcs 
the  world,  a  circumftance  that  does  not  happen  per- 
haps in  feven  centuries,  Lam  willing  to  give  an^  en^ 
thufiaftic  tribute  of  admiration  you  pleafe  to  iht 
wonderful  effort  of  extraX)rdi»ary  genius,  and  feel  a 
fervent  glow  of  gratitude  that  fucti  celeftial  idea§ 
iliould  be  conceived'  by^a^ human  creatute  ;  but,  for 
feeling,'for  pathos,  for  mental  pleafure,  for  fomething 
delicious  to  the  foul,  I  had  rather,  and  I  am  fufe  I 
fliall  have  every  votary. of  fenfibihty  on  my  fide,  b^ 
the  author  of  Black  eyed  Sufanih^n  half  the  Odes-oi 
Pin  dar,   " 

^Tis  the  cant  of  great  poetSj  and  the  cant  of  great 
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crirics,  to  rate  c>*cry  thing  domeftic,  every  thing  £a. 
miliar,  every  thing  common,  among  the  lowed  clailcs 
©f  poetry.  This  mode,  however^  of  narrowing  the 
avenues  to  the  heart  is  4  lerious  injury  to  the  caufc 
^f  rhiihc,  which,  by  this  rule,  to  be  great  muU  have 
every  thing  of  pomp,  and  nothing  of  fentimcnt;  but 
the  poiirion  is  falfe.  The  conception  achs  at  being 
perpetually  fix:ed  on  grand  objects,  as  jOur  eyes  arc 
dazzled  by  looking  full  on  the  furf;  wc  ficken  at  the 
glare  though  the  genital  inlluejDce  it  diffufes  is  even 
rieceffary  to  our  cxiilence.  Thus  when  fplendid 
virtues  and  ftriking  qualities  are  brought  home  to 
us,  and  exemplified  in  real  life,  the  fiction  is  rea- 
lized, and  the  heroes,  gods,,and  guardian  aivgels  of 
poets,  are  foiind  io  have  a  praotical  exidence  in  the 
courage,  lovcj^  ^nd  frieridlhip  of  common  mortals. 

Among  thofe  capable  gf  giving  poetry  this  im« 
preflion  was  Gay  ;  who,  if  he  bad  had  nerve  equal 
taidea,  would  have  blendid  all  ?that  k  great  in  his 
•writings  witb  aj.1  Ih.at  is  beautiful,  His  dranKitic 
pieces  are  upon  various  fubjects^.and  varioufly  con- 
ducted. ,  Some  are  by  no  inf-anis^Juppy,  but  none 
^re  4ellitute  of  merit,  l^yr- hiA? 

The  Mohocks  is  a  fliort  piece  attributed  to  this 
author,  and  generally  believed  to  be  his.     It  is  in- 
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tended  to  expofe  the  bucks  of  that  day,  who  were  a 
terror  to  all  peaceable  palfengers,  as  we  read  in  the 
Tdders  and  Spectators,  It  had  a  laudable  tendenc)'^ 
but  being  tenfiporary  we  know  but  little  of  its  fuc- 
c^fs'.  /'The  fVife  of  Bath^  1713,  was  Gay's  firft  co* 
medy,  but  it  was  an  unruccer>ful  attempt,  and  was 
even  rejected  by  the  public  upon  a  revival  of  it 
after  the  appearance  of  The  Beggar's  Opera. 

The  U^hat  d'ye  call  It^  a  burlelque  production 
we?l  known,  had  merit  irr  its  way.  It  was  fo  well 
acted^  as  we' are  told  by  Pope,  that  Mr,  Crom^ 
WELL,  who  was  deaf,  could  not  conceive  how  the 
audience  cGuld  be  kept  in  a  roar  of  laughter  while 
everj^  thing  ^Vas  conducted  with  fuch  folemnity  on  the 
fiage.  Three  Hours  after  Marriage^  though  always 
fct  down  to  Gay,  was,  as  Cirber's  letter  to  Pope 
fufficiently  proves,  the  production  of  Pope,  Gay, 
and  Arbuthnot. 

Every  bddy  knows' that  the  piece  failed,  and  that 
Pope  grew  upon  this  To  inveterate  againft  all  dramatic 
writers,  that  he  for  ever  afterwards  envied  them,  and 
of  courfe  abufed  them  in  his  writings;  but  it  is  not 
generally  known  that  its  failure  was  owing  to  the 
fpirit  of  Aristophanes  which  it  breathed;  It  ri- 
diculed moll  pointedly,  and  moil  undefervedlyj^.^ 
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very  valuable  member  of  fociety  becaufe  he  hap- 
pened to  be  ft)nd  oi' foflils,  and  the  public  were  nut 
at  that  time  ripe  for  thai  bold,  ungenerous  and  wan- 
ton perlonality,  which  I  fliall  certainly  warmly  re- 
probate when  I  come  to  FooTt.  It,  therefore,  dil- 
gulted  the  audience,  and  was  in  conlequence  very 
properly  withdrawn  from  the  ftage. 

Dione  was  a  tragic  paftoral,  and  profcfredly  in  the 
manner  of  Amynta.  and  Pajler  fido^  fubjccti  which  we 
have  feen  frequently  attempted  before.  It  has  merit, 
but  when  we  conlider  that  Randolph's  Amyntas^ 
though  performed  before  the  King  and  Queen,  had 
very  little  public  fuccefs  it  is  natural  to  liippole, 
however  it  might  enrich  the  poems  of  G:AY,)that  it 
was  very  wifely  fuppreifed  as  a  fubject  for  the  fliige. 

/  O  o;  ii//oh  Vi\ 
The  CcptivcSy  performed  in  17237-  •G'AY'w'as 
uniformly  uuCortunaie  in  relation  to  this  play.  He 
obtained  leave  to  read  it  to  the  Princefs  of  Wales  ; 
but,  being  very  timid,  and  his  attention  entirely 
fixed  on  the  perfonages  about  him,  as  he  advanced 
lo  the  company  aifembled  upon  this  occafion,  he 
made  a  pantomime  inck  of  his,  tragedy  by  tumbling 
over  a  ftool,  overturning  a  fcreen»  and  throwio};  the 
audience  into  the  completelt  confufion,^  *l-hh>  is 
fuppofed  to  haye  been  remembered  during  the  re- 
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pVerentatton  of  the  piece,  which,  on  this  and  other 
accounts  was  very  little  attended  to. 


hn 


We  come  now  to  mention  i  performance  cele- 
brated more  varioufly  than  any  dther  production  in 
the  EnglKh  language.  The  reader's  recollectioQ 
anticipates  the  mention  of  The  beggar's  Operd,  at 
piece  which  has  been  criticifed  in  all  manner  of 
ways,  and  which  has  begot  all  manneir  of  opinions. 
Some  of  thefe  1  fhall  prefently  examine.     In. the 

mean  time  let  us  literally  fee  its  fucccfs. 

ti  an  ,r 

^  '*rhis  piece,  as  we  are  told  from  the  notes  to  the 
Dunciad^  was  performed  fixty  three  nights,  the  firft 
fcafon,  and  repeated  the  following  feafon  with  the 
fame  extraordinary  fucccfs.  It  was  performed  thirty 
or  forty  times  at  mod  of  the  principal  towns  in  the 
kingdom;  at  Bath  and  Bristol  it  was  repeated 
fifty  nights.  The  ladies  carried  about  the  favourite 
fongs  in  fans,  and  handkerchiefs,  and  houfes  were 
furnifhed  with  them  in  fl^rcens.  The  Beggar* s  Opera 
was  not  only  performed  in  England  but  in  Ire- 
land, Scotland,  and  Wales, nayat  Minorca, 
and  many  other  foreign  places. 

Its  fame  w^as  not  confined  to  the  author.    The 
actrefs  who  performed  Polly,  till  then  an  obfcurc 
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and  ndt'^  very  refpe^uble  character,  becartie  all  at 
once  the  favourite,  nay  the  toaft,  of  the  town.  Her 
portrait  was  painted,  and  engraved,  and  fold  in  great 
numbers;  her  life  was  written,  eulogium^j  in  profc  and 
verfe  fwarmed  in,  the  newJp^pcts,  and  in  different 
periodical  publications,''book*  jv^ere  made  of  her 
fayrngs,  and  jcfts ;  and,  to  cro^yn  all,  here  I  quote 
Swift,  '«  after  being  the  mother  of  feveral  anti- 
f«  nuptial  children,  fhe  obtained  the  rajife,§y[id  title 
!*':of  k  duchefs  by  marriage."  f?  '}o  -^ 

As  to  the  tendency  of  The  Beggar^s  Opera^  as  if 
there,  was  no  fixed- rule  whereby  to  judge  of  a  ftage 
teprefentation,  nothing  can*  be  more  contradictory 
t-han  public  opinion  concerning  it.  On  one  fide 
OfirfH^R*xJ»^i-  afterwards  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury>  and  a  number  of  adherents,  condemned  it  as 
giving  encouragement  to  vice  by  making  a  high- 
wayman the  hero,  and  diCmiffing  him  with  reward 
rather  than  punifliment.  On  the  other  fide,  Swift, 
and  another  large  party,  contended  that  the  piece 
was  highly  moral ,j  -for.  that  it  is  impoflible  to  place 
yiqejn  too  ftrong  or  too  odious  a  light. 

Swift  w^as  certainly  more  in  the  right  than 
Herrinq;  for,  if  th«  ft^eat,  who  are  fevcrely  fa- 
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tirized  in  the  perfons  of  Macheath  and  his  gang,  are 
truly  fadrized,  then  is  the  labour  of  Gay  a  valuable 
one;  if  not  he  wrote  it  only  forthofe  whom  the  cap 
might  happen  to  fit ;  and,  as  place,  and  preferment, 
and  bribes,  are  the  vehicles  through  which  all  gangs 
are  kept  together,  no  doubt  there  are  characters  in  the 
world  who  are  obliged  to  make  wry  faces  and  put  it 
on^  for  as  to  Herring's  remark,  that  the  hero  goes 
unpuniihed  it  is  literally,  but  not  virtually,  a  fact; 
fox  the  Beggar's  Opera  wd.s  written  as  well  to  ridicule 
the  Italian  opera  as  to  convey  general  morality, 
which  lad  end  the  author  had  it  in  idea  literally  to 
inculcate,  and  therefore  makes  the  poet  fay  that  it  is 
his  intention  to  hang  Macheath,  and  either  to  hang 
or  tranfport  all  the  reft  of  the  perfonages.  "  Aye," 
fays  the  player,  "  this  would  be  very  right  provided 
"  your  piece  were  a  tragedy,  but  being  an  oper^  it 
t'(  itmuft  end  happily."  "  Your  objection,"  replies 
the  poetjv*-  is  very  right,  but  the  difficulty  is  eafily 
,^f.:removed;  for,  in  thefe  kind  of  dramas,  no  matter 
*'  how  abfurdly  matters  are  brought  about."  He 
then  makes  the  rabble  cry  a  reprieve,  and  the  cap- 
tain is  brought  back  to  his  wives  in  triumph. 

Under  this  crooked  policy,  thofe  who  fmarted  at 
the  fatire  in  this  piece  affected  to  (hield  their  feelings ; 
for  no  man  in  his  fenfes  will  aver  that  refufing  a  ii- 
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cence  to  tlie  fcquel  to  it  called  Polly,  which  was  the 
next  of  Gay's  productions,  was  left  highwaymen 
and  hoiifebreakers  fhould  be  taught  to  glory  in  iheir 
wickedncfs;  but  left  corruption  ftiould  beexpofed. 

We  know  that  whenever  a  magiftrate,  or  other 
forward  character,  has  wiihcd  to  add  to  his  popu- 
larity he  has  pretended  to  deplore  the  immorality  in 
the  Beggar's  Opera,  Sir  John  FiELoif^fe^^ki  fhis^ 
and  others  have  done  it;  but  it  is  difficult  to  fay 
why  thieves  (hould  think  it  neceffary  to  emulate 
Macheath  when  they  can  find  the  examples  of 
Turpin,  and  Jack  Shepherd,  in  the  Newgate  Chron- 
icle; and,  as  to  any  hone  of  their  elcaping^' dti^ 
puniftied,  the  very  end  of  their  exiftence  would  not, 
according  to  their  ideas,  be  accomplifhed  if  every 
thief  of  them  did  not  make  his  exit  upon  his  death 
bed  at  Tyburn.  For  the  reft,  as  this  piece  has  fo 
much  of  what  Swift  calls  '*  not  wit,  nor  humour, 
"  but  fomething  better  than  eithc!^^*  *ii'thevfongs 
are  moft  charmingly  written;  as  the  fair  purpofes  of 
honeft  fatire  are  triumphantly  accompliflied  •  and, 
laftly,  as  we  owe  to  this  lucky  hit  the  ballad  opera, 
which  has  very  elegibly  ferved  the  caufe  of  the 
drama,  of  poetry,  and  of  mufic ;  I  know  not  to 
whom  the  ftage  in  any  one  inftance  has  had  moire  ob- 
ligations  than  in  this  lo  Qay. 


?f 
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.  Polly  was  printed  by  fubfcription.  The  reader 
hasieen  why  it  was  never  performed.  It  produced 
2^  much  larger  f urn  of  money  for  its  author  than  it 
could  have  done  had  it  made  its  public  appearance 
even  had  its  fuccefs  been  equal  to  the  Beggar  s  Opera^ 
which  event  is  impoffible  to  have  happened,  for  it 
had  neither  the  novelty,  the  intereft,  the  writing,  or 
any  other  fingle  requihte  of  equal  merit  to  recom- 
mend it,  and  this  fhews  how  abfurd  thofe  who  were 
inimical  to  Cay  acted,  for  had  they  let  it  come  out, 
it  would  not  only  h^ve  died  away  unheeded  itfelf, 
but  have  been  a  feverer  reproach  to  its  author  than 
its  iuppreflion;  which?  rather  than  injure  Gayj 
lifted  him  into  piore  CQnfequence*.  al 

Acis  and  t^alatea^  a  well  known  and  beautiful 
v/ritten  paftoral  opera,  has  been  fo  often  repeated 
and  attended  to  with  fo  much  pleafure,  that  it  is  ua- 


'^t*liiswa^  pretty  well  evinced,  when  Colman  revived  it  in  the 
year-^  1777*.  'Jtwa3  then  fmind  to  be  aninfipid,  iinentertaining  per« 
formance.  A  remarkable  circuiftfta,nee  liappened  upon  this  occafion. 
The  Puchefs  of  Q^eenfberry,  who  had  been  Gay's  parrpnefs,  wliQ., 
had  made  fo  much  intereft  to  get  this  piece  performed,  and  who, 
finding  the  tide  of  power  fo  Orong  againflit,  was  fo  very  inftrumental 
ii)  |>roc4irin^  dts  author fhat  Urge  fubfcription  on  the  publifhing  it, 
was  fifty  years  afterwards  at  this  reprefentatipn  of  it  in  the  Hay- 
tnarket.  She  was  very  old  and  furvived  her  laft  vifit  to  this  pro* 
duction*t^ Kir  faVourite but  a  few  weeks;^'*^--*^'  ' ' 't 
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ncceflary  here  to  dwell  upon  its  merits.     -As  to  the 
muiic,  as  a   work  of   genius,  it  is   clearly  the  belk 
compofliion  of  Handel-    It  is  aiionifiiinly  varied, 
and  yet  always  paftoral ;  nay  the  very  gigantic  pipe 
of  Polypheme  fccnis  to  breatii  magnified   tender^ 
nefs;  but  I  fhall  go  into  this  more  particularly  herew 
after,  when  I  place  Handel  and  Arne  byiiieikiBl 
of  each  other.  I'niso  '<ftk 

v;o(f  ewdfl)  kid^  bnb  ,]]  bnyia 
"'[Achilles  was  again  an  opera.    It  bas  ha9  ^cry  litile 
fuccefsy  either  originally,  or  at  a«y  time  when  it  ba« 
been  revived.     The  Dijlrfjfed  Wife^  a  comedy,  was^ 
kit  finifhed  by  Gay,  but  not  perhaps  to  that  per*i 
fection  it  would  h^ve  been  had  he  lived  to  have  feehf 
it  brought  on  the  flage.     It  has  been  attempted,  but 
without  fuccefs.     There  is  another  thing  auribvucd 
to  this  author  called  The  Rehearjal  at  Gotkati^^^Ktiidt^ 
we  know  but  little  about.  '  i    l!n)ii..  hdL 

Thus  we  have  feen  that  no  oae  of  his  p\ec^5  bad 
fuccefs  any  thing  equal  to  The  Beggar s0^eray,zn^ 
the  reafon,  in  great  meafure,  is,  that  they  were  gc«^i 
nerally  upon  the  fame  plan  without  the  mel-rt  of 
originality,  or  fo  fortunate  a  conveyanee.  .This, 
blunted  the  edge  of  the  fatire,  and  defrayed  the: 
intereft.  Another  reafon  is  tftrat  (he  muHc  ofThi?' 
Beggar's  Opera  fecms  to  havj  exhaulicd  all  that  wa^ 
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to  be  found  beautiful  in  ballad  compofition,  or  at 
l^aft  it  comprehended  the  mod  choice  leiection  ;  for 
^h^re^caonatrbe  any  thing  more  exquifite,  natural, 
fweet,  and  delightful,  than  thofe  airs.  Who  felected 
them  we  are  not  told ;  they  were  harmonized  by 
Pepusch;  and,  when  we  hnd  in  them  that  the  bcft 
airs  originated  as  far  back  as  Ferrabosco  and 
I^i^^^IjP)  wbp  only  improved  what  was  move  an^ 
g|^t|j,  Yl^Qj,{b^l  Ihew  melodies  fo  delicious,  io  af- 
fecting, fp  winning,  as  thofe  of  the  Englifh,  and  the 

^^jTy^Sv>vq  h4ye^f€€n  Gay  leave  a  counter  to  fhine 
iritbp  rnqfl  brilliant  circles  of  poetic  attraction-;  t(> 
be  praifed,  envied,  difappointed,  neglected,  and  at 
laft  to  die  with  a  broken  heart.  The  world  arc  cer- 
tainly the  better  for  this;  but  as  to  himfelfj  how- 
ever he  acquired  applaufe,  patronage,  reputation, 
and.  Poft humous  fame,  his  life  would  have  been 
more  bappy  and  contented  had  he  purfued  any  trade 
IjtUt}  ,tl^4ra4e  of  a  po  e  t. 

\ .    :•,"'/  1  >j  o  •     ■  - 

FifLDiNCi  was  but  an  indifferent  poet,  but  he 
ha^  left  bi^hii^d  him  one  fpecies  of  reputation  which 
no  author :eiVfr,f<3i  eminently  pofieffed.  His  novels 
have  hitherto  been  unequalled.  To7n  Jonts  is,  per- 
haps, the  hnell  afleniblage  of  natural  characters  an4 
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bappy  incidents  in  any  language.  Jofrph  Andrezvs 
has  a  vein  of  the  pureft  and  mofl  gratifying  hu- 
mour within  the  conception  of  human  ingenuity  ; 
and  were  it  not  that  it  is  profcfTcdly  written  as  a 
fatire  on  one  author,  and  in  imitation  of  another,  it 
would  be  verv  nearly  a  complete  work  in  its  kind. 
Amelia  manifefts  a  mofl  aftonifliing  judgment  of 
Fielding's  knowledge  of  the  world.  There  is 
fcarcely  a  perfon  or  circumftance  introduced  in  that 
novel  but  every  body  knows  to  be  (om^hody  or 
fomething  already  fcen  in  real  life.  In  fhort,  though 
thefe  novels  may  have — and  indeed  fo  has  the  fun, 
refplendent  as  it  is — fomething  to  cavil  at,  yet  the 
word  of  them  greatly  excels  the  beft  of  arty  other 
author,  if  nature,  truth,  inrereft,  humour,  and  cha- 
racter are  the  requiiites  of  fuch  productions. 

Fielping's  dramatic  works  have  gr^at^'me'fit, 
but  ihey  are  not  fo  well  calculated  for  the'ftage^as 
theclofet.  He  could  not  write  ill;  and,  in  getiefal, 
his  dialogue  has  marks  of  llrong  nature  and  pointed 
character,  but  it  is  too  witty.  Congreve  at  iaft 
fell  off  as  to  fuccefs.  Sweets  wtll  cloy.'  Th?s  is 
however  no  reproach,  bat.as  meniiof  ^^hius,  father 
a  compliment  to  both  Congreve  and'Fi^L^b^^K^.. 

As  it  was  impolFible  for  Fielding  to  bring  tor. 
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ward  any  work \inW5rthy  the  attefitioTi"SftRe  pub- 
lic, fo  his  dramatic  pieces  have  a  confiderable  fclaiiW 
to  applaufe,  but  they  were  in  general  flight  and  iri*' 
digefled  as  to  ftage  effect,  the  author  fee  thing  to 
fancy  that  th^  ftirong  and  nervous  flyle  in<vMibh(* 
Was  at '  ali'  tirttes^  capable  of  writing  would  anfwtfir 
evefy'pufpoTeV  In  this  he  was  miftaketi,  for  Cti-" 
BER,  who  did  not  write  fo  well,  by  kn6wing  the  trin^ 
of'the  theatre  and  the  town  had  at  all  times  bett^t 

4  3 jsjiq  boo^  £.  205301  oa  ^-^'^'  V  -*?.  4wtO 

^-'mn^^h'i^^^ct  was  a  comedy,  caffi'rf 
Love  in  feveral  Mafques.  It  came  out  imTnediately 
after  The  Provoked  Hujband..  It  neverthelefs  had 
gbod  factef^  arid  theref  is  certaiitly  iiV  itTortie  ftrong 
aHd'h^rWlfs  Walogad  The  Temple  Beau  was  pe^*^ 
fbritied'ar  Goodman's  Fields  in  1730.  This  was  k 
hafty  play  but  has^  neverthelefs  ftrong  wit  and  hu- 
mour; but  it  i^  mbre  gay  than  interefting,  which  i^ 
l^?feL'i)t N G^i  |reat  fault.  The  AitMr" s'^Farce^  \ih\z\i 
ctintiifns^^^fehtaTfaP  of  another  faf(^  called' The 
'"^ieSfurTs^hfWt  r(7Z(;72,is;a  tiling  irttehded  to  ridicule 
the  hafian  opera!.'"'  This  has' always  been  done  with 
■partial  fuccefs,  but  whoever  attempts  to  deftroy 
thd  TeMpl^iof  Polly  will  foon  fe^'its'votaries  miend* 
ing' BteSepredati'oiiif  astrarefully/^^^^ 
ably,  as  ants  repair  ^vef^inndvatlon'iipbh  their  nefts. 
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Tom  Thumb  is  at  this  moment  well  known.  Its 
humour  is  in  the  trueft  ftyle  of  burlefque.  The 
Coffee  Houfe  Politicians  was  performed  at  the  Little 
Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  and  had  good  fuccefs. 
It  is  however  greatly  inferior  to  the  generality  of 
this  author's  dramatic  works.  The  Letter  JVriters 
had  much  about  the  fame  fate  and  poffefTed  the  fame 
prctenfions.  Fielding's  five  act  pieces  have  al- 
vays  fomethiog  good  but  always  want  confequence. 
The  Welch  Opera^  which  was  afterwards  called  The 
Grub  Street  Opera^  is  by  no  means  a  good  piece ; 
fome  of  the  ballads  are  fprightly,  but  upon  the 
i^hole  it  is  a  ftrange  jumble. 

The  Lottery  is  a  very  pleafant  ballad  farce^  \JiV^ 
deed  there  are  very  few  of  Fielding's  after  pieces 
that  are  not  very  entertaining.  The  Modern  Hujband^ 
1734,  was  a  found  written  comedy,  but  it  was  not 
fufficiently  ballanced  by  either  pleafantry  or  intereft. 
The  Mock  Doctor^  taken  from  Moliere's  Medicin 
Magre  lui^  has  been  always  a  fuccefsful  favourite, 
Fielding's  genius  feems  to  have  a  kindred  feeling 
with  that  of  Moliere;  the  humour  however  of 
both,  though  perfectly  chafte  and  natural,  had  fome* 
thing  too  faturnine,  fomething  too  much  of  Ces- 
VANTEs,  for  general  broad  laugh,  an  ingredient 
confidered  fo  neceffary  in  farces. 

YOL.  V»  F 
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The  Debauchees  was  levelled  at  the  Jefaits,  and 
ib^good  piirpofe;  but  one  fpecies  of  religious  hy^ 
pocricy  is  like  another,  and  Fielding  was  a  good 
deal  foreftalled  ,by  Dr  yd  en's  Spanijh  Friar ^  and 
Cibber's  A^i^njwror,  there  is  neverthelefs  confidera- 
ble  merit  in  the  piece.  The  Covcnt  Garden  Tragedy 
IS- a  burlcfque  on  i\\Q  Dijlrejfed  Mother^  but  the  cha- 
racters are  too  low,  being  compofed  of  bawds,  bul- 
lies, and  others  of  that  defcription.  It  has  ncverthe- 
lefs  confiderable  humour.  The  Mifer  is  certainly 
the  moll  valuable  of  Fielding's  plays;  it  is  Mo- 
j^t-RZ^  Avar e  hut  greatly  improved.  It  is  chafte, 
proper^  and  full  of  nature ;  and,  would  Tome  of  our 
modern  playwrights  in  this  age  of  equivoque  look  at 
the  fcenes  of  coincidence  in  that  comedy^  it  might" 
be  no  bad  hint  to  correct  that  monftrous  aflem» 
blage  of  Xinnaturaland  incongruous  circumftanceis 
that  fcem  now  to  be  received  as  the  criterion  of 
comic  writing,  or  rather  of  comic  plotting.  Every 
real  well  wifher  to  the  interefl  and  confequence  oF 
the  ftage  muft  grieve  to  fee  this  valuable  play  cu^ 
down  to  a  farce,  arid  performed  by  the  mod  indif. 
ferefet  aetors  m  the  theatre. 

v^^]\e7Hffi^mngCKamh  ^7335  is  an  admira- 

bk  farce.  It  is  in  fome  meaiure  taken  from  the 
ViJfipMeur  oi  Destouches,  a  piece  with  which 
feveral  authors  have  made  pretty  free.  Dgn  Quioxtc 
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in  England  is,  what  one  muft  naturally  fuppofe, 
well  written,  for  whoever  copied  Cervantes  fo 
faithfully  as  Fielding,  and  ill  calculated  for  the 
ftage,  becaufe  mere  knight  errantry  without  fpectav 
cle  never  yet  had  fuccefs  upon  the  Englifti  theatrei 
If  he  had  carried  Don  Qitixoie  to  any  other  part^  of 
the  world  and  have  introduced  a  few  elephants,  or- 
camels,  and  made  him  fight  half  a  dozen  tygeis^ 
jind  have  decorated  the  ftage  with  calllcs  that  lofiff 
their  battlements  in  the  air,  about  firfteeaie^frqi^ 
the  ground,  the  whole  an  outrage  upon  nature^.^aiic^ 
art,  the  redoubted  knight,  as  mad  as  his  audiences,- 
might  have  acted  every  fpecies  of  extravagance  to 
the  admiration  of  full  houfes. 

The  Virgin  Unmajked^  and  Mifs  Lucy  in  Tawn, 
vrhich  is  the  fequel  to  it,  are  pleafant  pieces,  and 
claim    a    place   among    the     Hoydens,    Notables, 
Prues,   and  Corlnnas;  which,   by   being  always   in^ 
nature,  give  conllant  pleafure.     Pafquin  and  all  th^t 
confequences  of  its  being  performed  we  have  already  b 
gone  over  as  well  as  the  Hiftorical  Regijler.  Euridicc 
was  damned,  and  Euridice  hijfed   its    fequel,    met 
with  and  deferved  the  fame  fate,  for  an  apologylfor 
a  bad    piece,    when   an   author   could   have   pro- 
duced a  good  one,  is  an  infuk  and  ought  not  to  lie 
admitted. 


>|4 
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'-^^^^^^fhik'Down  Dick  was  a  faitire  upon  Rich** 

•  'Paifitomimes,  a  ufelefs  one,  becaufe  nobody  cared 
about  the  propriety  of  pantomimes  fo  they  had 
enough  of  Harlequin  and  Colombine.  Pluius  was 
tranflated  from  Aristophanes  by  Fielding 
and  Yo  u  n  g.  It  was  never  performed.  The  Wed^ 
ding  D^jy,  acted  in  1743,  is  a  comesdy  which  met 
\vith  very  little  fuccefs,  and  indeed  deferved  very 
little.  It  was  the  laft  of  Field  in  q's  pieces;  who 
had  he  lived  iii  eafe  and  tranquility  would  certainly 

*  B^ve  written  better  for  the  ftage,  for  it  is  abfurd  to 
^Irtippofe  that  he  did  not  know  every  dramatic  re- 

i^uifite,  and  no  man  has  given  more  abundant  proof 
of  being  a  complete  judge  of  character,  of  effect, 
'^hd  of  human  nature, 

Aaron  Hill,  who  feems  to  have  fagged  himfelf 
into  learning,  if  not  int6  genius;  who  did  the  tafk 
of  the  rvoble  dunces  at  Weftminfter  fchool,  that  his 
mind  might  have  an  unufual  portion  of  exercife; 
■who,  in  his  thirfl  after  knowledge,  followed  his  rela- 

"nOEn  l^d'  Facet,  to  -Cdi^ stantinople,  and  by 
this  "means  travelled  through  Eg^pt,  Palestine, 
and  the  greateft  part  of  the  Eaft,  ih  company  with  a 
■well  informed  tutor;  who  afterwards  became   tutor 

'^'tdfirWiLL-iAM  HAMiLTONyand  acquitted  himfelf, 
though  little  more  than  a  boy,  to  the  fatisfaction  of 
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h'\s  pupil's  friends;  vho  was'  ibe  projcctorof  nut 
oil,  of  mads  of  (hips  from  Scotch  firs,  of  cuUivaung 
Georgia,  and  of  pot  afh  ;  and  who,  in  (hort,  as  a 
writer  had  all  the  merit  due  at  lead  lo  indefatigable 
toil  and  indullry,  was  the  author  of  feventeca  dca- 
matic  pieces,  principally  tragedies. 


El/rid^  produced  in  1710,  was  aft^rvyard&  re- 
written and  brought  out  in  1731,  under  the  tiitlofof 
Athelwold.  It  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  (lory  of  El- 
IRIDA,  in  which  the  character  of  Athelwold  is  fo 
totally  different  from  the  hiftory  as  to  be  an  object 
of  deteftation  inflead  of  pity ;  a  ciicumftance  that 
totally  dellroys  the  poetical  beauty  of  the  fable. 
Who  but  fuch  an  author  in  (lilts  could. have  thought 
of  making  that  character  an  object  of  commiferation 
who  is  a  traytor  to  his  miftrefs,  his  friend,  and  his 
king.  The  Walking  Statue  was  a  farce  and  a  very 
indifferent  one.  Trick  upon  Trick  was  again  a  farce, 
Jt  was  damned  on  the  firfl  night, 

^id  fdfle  ihWi 

Rinaldo  was  the  celebrated  opera  compofed  by 

Handel.  We  have  feen  that  it  was  written  by 
Hill  in  Englifh,  and  tranflated  into  Italian,  by 
Rossi,  the  Badini  of  that  day.  The  Fatal  Vifion 
was  a  tragedy,  an4  performed  in  1,71^,  .  The  fecond 
title  of  The  Fait  of  Siam  is  fictitiqus  and  intended 
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only  to  grv^e  the  appearance  of  truth  to  enforce  the 
facts,  \^hich  are  wholly  invention.  It  is  written  to 
reprobate  rafhnefs;  a  kind  of  Lear  in  water  colours. 
HenrfH-he  Fijth  is  a  hiflorical  play,  imitated  from 
SrtAKESP%>'AR.  There  is  Tome  merit  in  it,  and  the 
introduction  of  lord  Scrope's  niece,  who  had  beeii 
feduced  by  Henry,  and  yet  who  difcovers  the  plot 
upon  his  life,  is  interefting;  but  nobody  wifhes  to 
fee  Shakespar's  plays  altered,  fmce  it  is  fo  diffi- 
cult ibr  alteration  to  amen4  them, 

^^^Zata  was  performed  in  1735.      In  this  tragedy,^ 
^*hich   is    taken    from   Voltaire,   and    upon   the'^ 
\vhole  is  his  beft  play,  if  not  the  beft  play  upon  the" 
French  theatre.  Hill  has  gone  fo  infinitely  beyond 
all  his  other  productions,  that,  in  point  of  the  true 
requifites  of  tragedy,  it  is  alnioft  the  mod  perfect 
alfb  on  the  Englifli  ftage.     It  confifts   of  a  fimple, 
interefting,  and   unembarraffed   ftory ;    and,    being 
written  at  that  time  when  Vo  lt  a  i  r  e  bad  ftill  all  that 
glow  of  patriotifm  in  his  mind  which  had  revolted 
the  minds  of  his  countrymen  when  he  wrote  Brutus^ 
it  was  'peculiarly  adapted  to  the  Englifli  ftage;  fo 
that  HrLL  had  that  part  of  ihe  work  mofl  likely  to 
infure  its  popularity  ready  done  to  his  hands  '^. 

♦  I  find  an  anecdote,  in  a  French  hiftoryef  the  Englifh  flage,  r« 


It  is  remarkable  that  Zara^  both  in  France  and 
in  England,  had  the  adventitious  advantage  of 
being  greatly  aflifted  at  its  firll  reprefcntation;  for 
as  on  the  French  ftage,  ai>  1  have  already  mentioned, 
it  brought  fprwar(J  DurRESNie,  and  MadeoioifeUe 
Gaussin,  fo  on  the  Englilli  flage,  a  near  relation 
of  H I  L  L  performed  Ofman,  and  Mrs.  Ci  b  b  er  made 
her  firll  appearance  on  the  theatre  in  Zara, 

Ahira,  1736,  was  alfo  a  tranflation  from.  Vox- 


Native  to   Zara,  fo  fingiilar ;  that,  though   T  dt>  not  difco^V  the 
fnialleft  trace  of  it  in  all  tlie  PInglilh  lu^icrials  I  h^ve  c.oikcted^il^ 
cannot  refrain  from  relating  it ;  efpeciaily  as  tlme^  f  lace,  ;ind  circ,i^np^^. 
ftances,  very  flrongly  combine  to  t^ive  it  feafibility.  An  Englifh  geiu 
tlenian,  named  Bond,  being  delighted  with  the  T^atre oCV OLTAlk^ 
employed  a  poet  of  reputation  to  trai)|Ute.it  intoEn5»lilh,  afidieUj^ 
dcavoured  to  get  it  performed  at  Drury  Laije  th<?atre,  .but  U>  fy?  J)ur--, 
pofe.      He  therefore  determined  to  get  It  feprefentcd  privateiy 
among  his  friends,  and  chofe  the  part  of  I.nfjgnan  for  himfel^.     \i^ 
was  performed  in  a  concert  room,  in  Yorlc  i^uildiags..   ^,<;if hfeT-^paJAIl * 
nor  cxpence  was  fpared  to  render  the  p^rfqrrnapcc  cc^p^cjabj^if pjl/; 
tlie  alTembly  Was  numerous  and  elegant.*   The  applaufe  Avas  unij. 
verfal  and  well  merited,  but  that  beftovved  on*Mr.  feo'jifeHvas  m'ucli*^ 
louder  and  more  fincerc  than  ail  the  reft  together.'    ■His:itUlniy'\v<i¥- 
confidered  as  a  prodigy,  and  he  yielded,  hind' ■  r"  \'r>   !>  ta(yi<;j|e^-ci' 
and  impctuofity  of  his  imagination,  that,  o.-.  vcrjr' -pf  hjij 

daughter,  he  fainted a\vay.     Hefe  tKealpplauk  WaS  redoubled  ;  bur, 
finding  that  he  continued  h  long  tvmt  in  ttiat  iltuation,  tHe^dl^M^' 
began,  they  knew  not  wh^j<^e_mieai^'_.aild.jip|)reij6«five.     With 
fome  difficulty,  Chatillon  and  Nereftan,  placed  him  ir,  ' -^   -^  :  r, 
when  he  faintly  fpokc,  extended  MsfeVms-'to-rBce^c'  }  ., 

lifted  up  his  ey^s  to  heaven,  and  then  clgfed  titem  for  e\  cr.. 
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taire;  but,  though  it  is  well  written,  it  did  not 
as  we  have  feen  fucceed  greatly  in  France.  The 
truth  is,  it  was  too  much  after  their  own  model  in 
point  of  ftage  regularity,  and  too  full  of  declamation, 
which  Hill  has  unfortunately  rendered  duller  than 
in  the  original.  In  France  envy  attributed  it  to 
fbme  fcribblcr  from  whom  it  was  faid  Voltaire 
ftole  it,  in  England  it  excited  no  envy,  and  there- 
fore Hill  was  permitted  quietly  to  keep  it  to 
lHmrelf.5rtuo:>!>B<^fl5  5 

I      3idiftoqe«v  .zioHjufi, 

ii|w  ^Thefe  were  all  the  works  of  H  i  l  l  before  thfc 
''appearance  of  Garrick,  to  whom  we  fhall  arrive, 
after  I  have  in  the  next  chapter  given  an  account  of 
inferior  authors,  from  1708  to  that  period. 

ATC     \QiilU  '     ■■     — — ^ ^ 
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CHARLKS   JOHNSON,   HUGHES,  THOMSON,  THEQ, 
.  "      BALD.  SAVAGE,  LILLO,  AND  OTHER  AUTHORS.   * 

I  AM  now  compelled  to  give  the  account  of  other 
authors,  before  Gar  rick,  as  briefly  as  poflibie.     I 
'*  fliall  hfeverthelefs  mark  as  ftrongly  as  my  limits  will 
« ^permit  me  the  nioft  prominent  features  of  their  re- 
^'"fpective  works;  and,  though  I  cannot  dwell  parti- 
cularly on  all  the  circumftances  that  attended  their 
filtcefs,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  place  every  author  in 
as  confpicuous  a  lituation  as  his  public  reception  en- 
titled  him  to. 

Charles  Johnson,  who,  as  we  are  told,  was 
famous  for  writing  a  play  every  year,  and  being  at 
Button's  every  day,  muft,  according  to  this  calcu- 
lation, have  been  before  the  public  nineteen  years; 
for  he  produced  that  number  of  dramatic  pieces; 
the  fact  is,  however,  that  he  took  one  and  thirty 
years  to  accomplifh  that  taflc.     His  firfl  piece,  The 

VOL.  v.  G 
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Gentleman  Cully,  came  out  in  1702.  It  is  only  at- 
tributed to  Johnson  by  Coxeter,  but  it  is  no 
matter  who  was  the  author  of  it,  for  it  has  very 
little  merit. 

Fortune  in  her  Wits^  ^l^S-  ^^^^  is  a  bad  tranfla- 
tiori  of  Cowley's  ]<taufr'agium  Jocular e.  It  was  not 
peiToi^med.  Love  and  Liberty,  a  tragedy,  was  in- 
tended for  Drury  Lane  theatre.  It  is  dedicated  t^' 
the  judicious  critics  throughout  the  town^  who  hads 
however,  no  proiper  opportunity  of  judging  of  its 
merits  for  it  was  never  performed.  The  Force  of 
Friend/hip  was  a  tragedy,  and  the  firft  play  poor 
Johnson  could  get  on  the  ftage.  It  however 
might  as  well  have  been  kept  off,  for  it  was  com'-' 
pletely  damned  as  wxll  as  an  after  piece,  called 
Love  In  a  Cheji  which  accompanied  it;  To  that,  as 
far  as  we  have  gone,  Johnson's  labour  was  labour 
in  vain. 

ToHNSON,  having  hitherto  found  very  few  dfi- 
matic  materials  in  himfelf,  thought  it  would  be  a 
wifer  way  to  have  recourfe  to  others-  His  next 
play  called  The  Wife's  Relief,  is  borrowed  from 
Shirley's  Gamier,  and  had  fucccfs.  Its  principal 
ifierits,  however,  we  have  gone  over  in  the  account 
of  Shirley.     It'was  produced  in  1712,  The  Sue- 
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ce/s/ul  Pirate^  1713.  Johnson  next  paid  a  vifit  to 
Carlell^  from  whom  he  dole  the  bell  raaieriaU 
he  could  in  Arviragus  and  Phihcia  ;  but  thq  original 
was  bad,  and  the  copy  worfe.  The  Generous  Hujkand 
was  borrowed  from  nobody,  and  therefore  had  no 
fuccefs.  The  Victim^  17^4-  J  o  h  n  6 o  n  is  charged 
with  having  borrowed  this  play  from  Buyer's 
Achilles^  and  Racine's  Iphigenie.  U  was  time  mif- 
applicd  however,  and  fo  the  public  thought.  ^ 

The  Country  Lajfcs  was  a  more  fortunate  bufin 
nefs ;  for,  in  order  to  make  affurance  double  fure, 
it  is  as  I  formerly  noticed  taken  from  three  plays, 
"Wbich  had  been  in  part  taken  froni  others.  It  has 
been  at  times  revived  with  fuccefs,  and  Kenricic 
fafliioned  it  into  an  opera  which  was  performed  at 
Covent  Garden  theatre.  Upon  this  occalion  the  mu- 
iician,  whpfe  name  appeared  in  the  bills  as  the  com- 
pofer,  was  determined  to  convince  the  public  that 
he  undcrllood  thieving  as  well  as  the  original  au- 
thor of  the  piece. 

The  Cohler  of  Prcjion^  which  is  tateri  from 
Shak-espear,  was  thought  fo  well  of  before  it 
inade  its  appearance  that  ^v  llock,  the  actor  wrotd 
a  piece  upon  the  fame  fubject  \f\viQh  was  begiin  and 
^niflied  in  four  and  twenty  hours^  ia  order  to  get  tl^e 
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dart  of  the  other;  but  if  they  had  bceir  both  burnt 
before  they  had  made  their  appearance  it  would 
have  been  no  great  matter.  The  Sultanefs  is  a  tranf- 
lat'ion  of  Racine's  Bazajet^  which  is  his  worft  playf ' 
and  we  find  it  here  lefs  confiderable  than  the  original- 
It  was  performed  in  1717,  and  fome  how  or  other 
prbciifed  fo^NSON  a  corner  in  the  Dunciad. 

"^^ht'-iiafqueradey^raiS  an  infignificant  thing,  en- 
tirely invented  by  Johnson.  Love  in  a  For  eft 
is  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  Shakespear's  As  You 
Like  It,  mod  barbaroufly  mangled  and  disfigured. 
It  would  infult  the  reader  to  notice  its  fuccefs.  The 
Female  Fortune  Teller.  This  play  is  only  attributed 
to  Johnson.  It  is  not  very  material,  however,  for 
it  has  not  merit  enough  to  help  even  his  fame.  The 
Village  Opera  is  very  poorly  written,  and  had  but  in- 
different fuccefs.  It  furnifhed  the  hint^  however,  of 
Love  in  a  Village^  which  is  made  up  of  this  play, 
The  Gentleman  Dancing  Majler^  Le  Jen  de  Laviour 
tt  du  Hazard  of  Marivaux,  and  two  or  three  other 
tHin^g«i^-  "i 

'zv.i^'A  t)fi  1:.       , 

^^r'cWitfetThe  Ephefian  Matron,  a  farce  of  one  act^ 
ikf?£?az,jaT  tragedy,  only  attributed  to  him,  and  bad 
enough  to  have  belonged  to  a   worfe  author,  and 
Ccelia^  or  the  Perjured  Lover ^  we  finifh  the  plays  of 
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Charles  Johnson.  The  1  aft  Of  thcfc  he  calls  ^'^ 
play,  and  the  epilogue  was  written  by  Fielding  jj 
but  he  ffcms  to  have  profited  fo  liiilc  by  his  long,f{ 
experience  that  he  left  off  as  much  flighted  as  he^f 
began. 

Of  Hughes,  whom  it  has  been  the  fafhion  tOjq 
praife   as  a  man   and  condemn  as  a  poet,  the  world 
have  feen  notbmg  dramatic  but  The  Siege  of  Dam  cffcus 
except  fome  triH'ing  and  fome  unfiniflied  pieces.  In 
that  tragedy,  however,  there  is  enough  of  tire  po^tai 
and  enough  of  the   dramatift  to  (liew  that,  had  h^i 
thought  proper  to  bend  his  talents  more  towards  thel 
flage,  he  would  have  flood  very  high  as  a  theatrical 
writer.     Addison  had  fuch  an  opinion  of  him  thatjt 
he  entreated  him,  out  of  defpair,  as  he  faid,  of  Ws?r 
own  powers,  to  write  a  fifih   act  to  C^/^;  but  ih«M 
jealoufy  of  the  Dramatic  Tartuffe  made  him  foon  re-j 
pent  of  hisrequeft,  and  before  HuGH^s.badiinUkedl 
it  he  took  care  to  write  one  himfeif^l  .'r^'t^'bhw^iO  ^fi^ 

Hughes,  as  well  as  a  poet,  was  a  murician,:and 
a  painter,  and  of  no  mean  defcription  ;  but  he  feems 
to  have  pofTefTed  the  two  lafl  accompliihrri^ntsm'ore 
as  an  amateur  than  a  matter.  His  tafie  for  mudc  in- 
duced him  to  write  cantatas  and  ballads ;:  wbich, 
though  hafly,   are  many   of  them    very   creditable.' 
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Steele  fpeaks  of  him  in  thofe  three  capacities  very 
warmly,  and,  had  not  his  zeal  to  check  the  Italiaa 
opera,  the  abufes  of  which  fpectacle  has  always  been 
abufed  and  always  will  prevail,  pervaded  his  mufical 
pieces,  his  time  would  not  been  have  fo  ill  employed. 

Be  fides   the   Siege  of  Daviafcus^   of  which    the 
coolefl  of  his  admirers,  for  he  had  no  enemies  fpeaks 
of iti  terms  of  commendation,  he  wrote  The  iV^fz- 
thropc^  a  mere  tranflation,  and  never  performed,  and- 
Calypfo  and  Telcmachus^  an  opera,  performed  in  171 2. ' 
The  mufic  was  compofed  by  Galljarw?  and  it 
feems  intended  to  fliew  what  ought  to  be  confidered' 
as  rational  in  an  opera,  a  part  of  that  fpecies  of  dra- 
m;^tic  amMfement,  even  if  it   could   be  vadmittedj' 
that  would  never  be  admired.  /«»» 


Apollo  and  Daphne  was  a  mafque.  This  was 
written  with  the  fame  laudable  view  but  to  no  better 
purpofe,  Gi/JzJ  and  Hyynen  was  a  mafque  ,oJf,th^..fs48ne 
defcription ;  which,  with  the  firll  act  o|  the  Mifer 
from  MoLi,E^,p.E,  and  one  fcenc  only.vfrom  the  Orejles 
of  Euripides,:  maliG  up  the  fflftay  catalogue  of  this 
author's  dramatic  v^orks.  .•i^'-^'J'  >  ■'■■■■'  -•  •      ^_ 


THC)Mso^if,.,th9,^elebra,^e^  am,bor;of  iht  Seafons^ 
poems  full  ©fextragrdinary  merit,  and  extraordinary 
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fingiilarity,  to  'which  latter  quality  they  moft  owed 
their  fiiccefs*,  u'hofe  poetry  has  eminent  beauties 
and  grofs  faults;  but  who  had  fuch  an  original  ge- 
nius that  the  want  of  his  name  would  make  a  ma- 


t 


*  As  the  Seafons  have  been  as  much  read  and  as  much  cnticifcd 
as  any  thine;  in  the  Englifh  language,  men  of  uncommon  infortnation 
have  generally  handled  it  with  the  greatefl  feverity,  which  is  a  proof 
that  itb  fatilts  are  fuch  as  ought  not  to  be  pardoned  to  a  man  of 
bi-illiant  genius.  Hbune,  the  critic,  whofe  obfervations,  though  cri- 
tical and  accurate,  h^ve  feldom  any  acrimony,  fpeaks  of  Thom- 
son in  one  ot  his  chapters  on  literature,  where  he  treats  of  thtrt; 
figure  in  fpeech  which  he  calls  utter  abfurdity.  I  (hall  tranfcribe 
tlic.paflag€.  '    ■    .'  .   'i' 

'*  James  Thomson  in  his  poem  called  Spring,  among  his  Seeu 
**fonSf  has  with  great  tendernefs  of  heart  pleaded,  as  from  his  very 
•*  bowels,  againft  the  inhuman  practice  of  killing  oxen  to  make  beef 
•*  (lakes;  and  almoft  told  us  he  would  rather  want  his  (lake  than 
'**  have  any  fuch  doings.  Nay,  what  is  (till  more  tender,  he  advifes 
**  us  not  to  torment  poor  worms,  by  putting  them  upon  the  hook 
'**  alive. — Upon  the  hook !  For  what  purpofe  ?  Why  to  catch  fi(h 
♦*  to  be  fure;  which  he  proceeds  to  give  us  cool  directions  for,  as 
^*  a  fine  diverfion. 

**  Strait  as  above  the  furface  of  the  flood 
**  They  wanton  rife,  or,  urg'd  by  himger,  leap, 
*'  Then  fix  Vi\X)fi  gentle  switch  tht  barbed  book  \ 
•*  Some  lightly  toiTmg  to  the  gralFy  banlf.^    ,  j  ^  ,^ 
**  And  to  the  (helving  (horey/ooy  dragging  fome. 
**  O  Jamie,  Jamie  !  had  you  no  bowels  for  fi(h  ?  The  poor  man 
^*  forgot  that  fi(h  had  feelings  I  fuppofe,  becaufc  he  was  fond  of 
«*  catching  and  eating  them  j  whereas  killing  of  oxen  was  quite  out 
**  of  his  way." 
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Siaon  t  to)  9hM  bkl  t  /-i^) /«f  It 

terial  chafm  in  Engrifli  literature,  Was' the  author  of 
fix  dramatic  pieces. 

'-^tlle  fef  p^a'f  ^of  Thomson  was  SopMiiifia  ;  a 
fubject  v'^  have  feeu  repeatedly  treated.  It  came 
out  in  173O.  At  the  time  he  was  writing  it,  he  had 
publifhed  Winter;  ysfh'ich  was  written  into  fame, 
thOihf^hit  had  merit,  before  it  was  known  whether  it 
jp'ofrefTed  any  at  all.  The  public  expectation,  there- 
fore, was  a  tip  toe  for  this  his  firft  dramatic  produc- 
tion, and  the  rehearfals  were  crouded  by  an  aflem- 
blage  of  all  that  was  fafliionable  aboiit  town.  This 
anticipation  of  its  public  reception,  however,  only 
foretold  that  its  real  effect  would  not  be  reputable. 
It  was  conhdercd  as  a  dull  moral  performance,  and 
one  fingle  line  gave  a  ludicrous  opportunity  to  turn 
'It  into  a  jeft  ;  a  fymptom  generally  fatal  to  tragedy. 

•  '^^This   line    was   parodied  in    Fielding's-'To??^ 
Thumb:     In  Thomson's  play  it  was, 

Oh,  Sophonifba,  Sophonifba,  oh  { 

'   '"'JnFiiLD lino's  farce  it  was. 

Oh,  Huncamunca,'  tlunca'munca,  ohl 

andnher towtij  by  way  of  making  it  more  ludicrous, 
added 

Oh,  Jemmy  Thomfon,  Jemmy  Thomfon,  oh  I 
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If  every  tragedy  w^re  to  be  laid  afiJe  for  a  nonfen^ 
lical  line,  I  am  afraid  there  would  be  but  little  cm- 
ploy  for  Melpomene* 

Jgamemnon,  a  tragedy,  was  performed  in  1738, 
..JU)d  had  eVcly  alfiftance  from  Thomfon's  friends, 
jguu\  aniojig  the  reft,  Pope,  af!e61:ing  to  patronize 
it,  placed  himfclf  very  forward  in  tlie  theatre  during 
its  reprefcntation.  The  good  people  of  England, 
however,  like  to  feel  for  themfelves,  and  could 
not  be  taught  to  iiml  any  merit  in  it. 

r.'Mdivardand  Eleonora  was  prepared  for  the  ftage, 
;  but  interdicted  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  Ibme  lay 
<by  the  connivance  of  the  author,  who  feared  its 
.public  fate;  but  this  is  a  very  improbable  ftory. 
The  hiftory  of  the  play  is  wc  11  kno\vn,or  rather  well 
believed.  It  is  the  circumftancc  of  Eleonora, 
queen  to  Edward  the  Firfl,  who  is  faid  to  have 
cured  her  hufband  by  fucking  the  venom  from  a 
wound  he  received  from  a  poifoned  arrow 

The  Mnfquc  of  Alfred^  written  in  conjun6lion 
with  Mallet,  io  beautifully  compofed  by  Arne, 
and  of  which  every  body  knows  the  fuccefs,  is  the 
Inft  of  Thomson's  dramatic  performances  before 

VOL.  V.  H 
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GA.R.RlcK,who'performed  in  Ta?icred  and  Slgtfmunda 
bi§  next  play,  which  circuniftance  of  courfe  lent 
confequence  to  the  piece  that  has  been  the  means 
of  keeping  up  the  reputation  it  acquired,    . 

,^  T^ZQTiAtB — whofe  edition  of  Shakespear's 
works  was  preferred  to  the  editions  of  Popf,\Var- 
BURTON,  and  Hanmer,  and  with  reafon ;  becaufi?, 
however  he  might  liavc  been  *'a  heavyminded  man," 
it  had  tl]at  fort  of  merit  for  which  Addison  pre- 
ferred  TickhT^'^  Hornet  to  Pope's,  that  is  to  fay, 
more  of  Shakes  pear  in  it,  and  indeed  more  honeft 
inclination  to  do  j  uflice  to  the  fubje(^  it  treated,  has 
very  little  cl^e  to  be  remembered  by.  He  wrote 
eighteen  dramatic  pieces  of  one  defcription  orother 
which  I  fliall  now  defcribe.  I  am  forry  to  fay  that 
juftice  will  not  let  me  fpeak  their  eulogium.  \ 

jElectra,  1714,  was  a  mere  tranflation  from  So- 
phocles. The  Ferjian  Frincefsy  1715,  was  written, 
according  to  the  a^uthor's  account,  before  he  was 
nineteen.  This  is  one  reafon,  perhaps,  that  it  is  fo 
full  of  puerility.  The  Perfidious  Brother,  171^,  is 
the  Orphan  fpoilt^  Another  man,  a  watch  maker  of 
the  name  of  Mestayek,  fays  that  Theobald  flole 
this  phiy  from  one  written  by  him  on  tlie  fame  Tub- 
jed.  Ot'dipus.Kingpjnebes/ys  a  tranflation  from. 
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Sophocles,  with  critical  notes,  andahcavy  bufincls 
it  is.  riulus,  and  The  Clouds,  are  oFcourfe  from. 
Aristophanes.  None  of  thefe  Greek  tragcdieli 
and  comedies  were  intended  for  the  ftaje. 

Pan  and  Syrinx  was  an   opera  fet  to  niiific  by 
Galliard,  who  wasa  fprightly  compofei*  with'con-; 
iideruble  genius.     This  piece  had  fome  fucccT..   In 
the   Lady's 'Triumph,  a  piece  written  by  S  xrtE, 
Theobald  introduced  fome  cpifodic   parts  which 
were  fet  to  mulic.    Richard  the  Second,  altered  from 
ShakespeAr,  had  fucceik.     Lord  Orrery   made 
Theobald  a  prefent  upon  this  occafion  of  a  iiun- 
dred   pounds  cnclofed  in  a  fnutt' box   worth  zoJ; 
The  Rape  of  P raft r pine ,  Apollo  and  Daphne,  and 
Harlequin  SorcereryWeve  the  next  prod ud ions  of 
this  author.     Thefe  pantomimes  are  well  known, 
though  they  do  more  cre^dit  to  the  machinift  and 
mnfician  than  the  author:  fome  of  the  mufic^  of 
ih^  Sorcerer,    was  compofed,  and  in  a  very  fine 
ftyle,  by  Dr.  Arne,  the  reft  and  all  thiat' remainil 
of  the  original  is  by  Galliard 

The  Double  Faljehood,  1727,  Theobald  endea- 
voitred  to  palm  on  the  world  for  a  production  of 
Shakesp^ar,  probably  becaufe  he  wiflied  the  brat 
to  have  a  good  father.     Dr.  Farm[:r  fays  it  was 


I 


by  S«mLfeV,  aria'Mf*;  M^ioNB  givea  it  to  Mas^*- 
sf!ccrin.''  it'ls'^^er^lly  hewever  belteved  to  be 
Theobald's,  and  thus  thefe  reports  compofe  a 
triple  falfehood.  The  proverb  of  too  many  cooks 
fpoil  the  broth  was  here  reverfed,  for  the  play  had 
V^ry  goqd  fiiccefs;  Orefles,  ij^t.  Why  this  piece 
is  called  an  opei'a  it  is  difficult  to  fay  ;  perhaps  be- 
caufe  the  fubjef^is  i^om^antic,  and  it  is  interfperfed* 
>vith  a  little  niufjc.  Jt  is  a  ftrange  thing  and  the- 
public  were  of  that  opinion.  The  Fatal  Secret  was 
kno\yn  to  every  body  before  it  came  out,  for  it  i^ 
ilolen  from  Webster's  Duchefs  of  Malfy.  Orpheus 
and'Euriiice  is  t|ie  famous  pantomime  under  tfiat 
txt\t.'['t-\ie  i^appy  Captiv€  n  the  laft  of  TH£Or 
^Alp'^s  piecfes  and  intended  to  ridicule  tiie  Italian 
Opera,  It  is  however  fo  ridiculous  itfelfthat  it 
jTecpiled  ^nd  wounded  its  author. 

r'  Savatse,  Whofe  ftrange  turbulent  life  has  been 
io  labdriouily  written  by  Dr.  Johmson,  had  how* 
i&verWery  little  either  in  that  or  his  writings  to 
command  public  appjaufe.  If  he  had  an  unnatural 
jnother,he  was  himfelf  unnatural  and  ungratelul  to- 
wards all  his  brothers  and  lifters  of  creation>.forh? 
never  enjoyed  the  bouhty  or  friendfhip  of  anyjiidi- 
vidiial  whom  he  did  not  olt'end  and  incenfe,  which  is 
fo  well  knqwn  by  thofe  who  hav^  r^ad  the  long  c^- 
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taloguc  ofhU  ftrange  viciflititdcs  that  it  is  unner- 
ceflary  if  it  were  not  impoffible  to  go  into  it  here. 

Savage's  dramatic  works  are  Love  in  a  Veil,  a . 
comedy,  and  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  a  tragedy.  The 
firft,  though  brought  out  under  the  advantage  of  the 
kindeft  attention  from  Wxlks  and  Steele,  which 
he  returned  as  ufu.il  with  ingratitude,  had  no  fuc- 
cefs;  the  other  was  fparingly  praifed.  It  yielded 
altogether  from  the  theatre  and  the  prefs  fome  fay 
t?wo  hundred  pound,  fome  only  one. 

LiLLO,  the  celebrated  author  of  George  Barw 
welly  was  an  original  Englifh  writer  of  great  merits 
It  is  impofTibie  to  deny  that  domeflic  fiibje(5ls  are 
beft  treated  in  natural  and  unafTeded  language,  and 
derive  mod  pathos  and  intereft  from  forcible  profe 
than  meafured  blank  verfe.  The  heart  knows  no- 
thing of  heroics  ;  it  cannot  feign  ; -it  cannot.be  de- 
prefied,  fliocked,  or  torne,  raifed,  interefted,  ordc.- 
iighted,  fo  well  by  any  language  as  that  whi^ch 
fitter  ideas  exprefTivc  of  naked  and  inftan.t.  co^,- 
cejition.  Allfublimity  islimple;  anc^,  if  noauthoi* 
has  hit  it  oftner  than  Shakes  pear,  it  is  Jbecaufe  his 
rerfe  has  all  the  force  and  fidelity  of  prpfe. 

LiLLo's  firft,  piece  w^as  ^^ilviaj-  oi\,  ibi.  CoifnfTj 
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Burial,  It  wasan  opera,  and  was  performed  in 
1731,  at  which  time  nothing  of  this  defcription 
could  poffibly  fucceed  owing  to  the  great  reputation 
of  the  Beggar's  Opera.  It  mull  be  confefFed  that 
its  own  fair  pretenfions  to  public  favour  were  very 
ilender. 

:;■.';  x^. .;.  i^>,\--:-  '.  •■,-■■•-      \  ■  '  \  ■       ■■■■'■'' 

George  Barnwell  is  fb  well  known  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  any  addition  to  what  has  been  already 
i^id  .of  it  Dr.  Johnson  has  declared  that  "he 
"  fcarcely  thinks  a  tragedy  in  profe  dramatic ;  that 
**.,  -it  is  difficult  for  performers  to  fpeak  it ;  that  the 
•^..loweft  when  impiiflioned  raife  their  language/' 
J^hinkJ^e  had  better  have  faid  their  voices,  for  as 
t^:their  language  I  believe  upon  fucii  occafions  it  is 
10;Wejre4  -^ven  to  blackguardilm,  "and  that  the 
"writing  of  profe  is  generally  the  plea  or  excufc 
;f- of  poverty  of  genius/* 

Li  LLC  has  very  plainly  given  the  h*e  to  all  this 
in  George  Barnwell,  a  play  that  would  have  loft  all 
its  pathos  had  it  been  in  blank  verfe ;  and  this  faclrt  is 
fo  ftrongjy  proved  that;  if  it  had  not  boafted  fter- 
ling  and  valuable  merit  to  a  moft  uncommon  de- 
gree, it  mufl  have  funk  under  the  weight  of  that 
calumny  which  was  intended  to  crufh  it;  but  fays 
aojvuthor  thofe  auditors  who  brought  with  them  the 
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old  ballati,  from  which  the  play  was  taken,  uith% 
view  to  ridicule  and  decry  it,  were  at  length  ob* 
llgcd  to  drop  their  ballads  and  pull  out  their  hatid^ 
kert'hii'f's.  ^P 

^  ^i 

The  Cbrijlian  Hero  is  taken  from  Scandkrae^^ 
and  is  by  no  means  a  proper  fubjec^t  either  for  the 
llagt  or  for  L i llo.    Fatal  Curio ftty  is  however  pf o- 
p^n'  for  both,  for  it  is  certainly  very  interefting  and 
admirably  well  treated.     There  is  a  mixture  -  b^ 
hprror  aud  tendernefs  in  it  wliich  in  a  very  imcdtrf-' 
i«on.  degree  penetrate  the  heart.    The  ftory,  thoirgK 
theci.rcumftaoce  really  happened,  is  extrttn^ly  < 
Upyel;  and  the  moral  is  grand  aiid  comrtiartding/ 
Thcjre  feems  nothing  againft  its  fuccefs,  were  it  to' 
b^, revived,  but  its  length,  for  \t  isin  three  acts;- 
^fl^  .even  a- good  author  would  tremble  itt'sm^  At- 
tempt to  extend  it  to  five.     MaW«4' a' pfoy'of* 
three  ac6ls,  is  taken  from   Pericles.     Briiannia 
is  a  mafque  written  on  the  marriage  of  the^Pi^- 
cefs  of  Orange  and  the  Princcfs  Royal;-  "^V-"-^  ^•'^ 

Elmeric  was  a  pofthumous  work  o^lXi^^^'^^'Tt^ 

did  no  particular  credit  to  his-reputatioflf  ^-*}^'3fri^ 
of  FeverJJjani  was  left  in  an  iniperfea'ibte/buTft'^ 
was  finilhed  by  Br,  Hqadly,  and  brought  ckitwith" 
fucceft.  in  1759.     This  play  rs  writ  ten' Vpbrillfe^ 
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old  ftory  from  which  a  tragedy  had  before  been 
made.  It  was  falfely  imputed  to  Shakespear,  and 
introduced  by  the  following  title.  The  lamejitable 
afid  true  tragedie  ofM.  Arden  of  Feverjloavijn  Ke?it, 
who  was  mojl  wickedly e  murdered  by  the  means  of  his 
dijloyall  and  wanion  wife  ;  who,  for  the  love  floe  bare 
for  one  Mojbie,  hyred  two  defperate  ri/ffins,  Blackwill 
and  Sbagbag,  to  kill  him. 

Chahles  Shadwell,  nephew,  or  as  fome  fay 
fon,  tothelaureatwhom  Dryden  has  immortalized 
by  his  Mac  Flecknoe,  enjoyed  fome  public  poft  in 
Ireland,  and  wrote  feven  dramatic  productions, 
all  which,  except  one.  The  Fair  Quaker  of  Deal,  an 
account  of  which  and  Mifs  Santlow's  celebrity 
we  have  feen,  were  performed  on  the  Irifli  ftage. 
They  were  call-ed  Tiic  Humours  efthe  Army,  The 
Hafly  JFcdding,  Sham  Prince,  Rot  her  ic  O'Connor, 
Plotting  Lovers,  and  InfJo  Hofpitality,  In  all  thefe 
pieces  Shadwell  has  ftudied  Dancourt,  taking 
up  fuch  llight  flimzy  circumftances  as  might  form 
temporary  exhibitions.  The  Humours  of  the  Army 
is  exactly  Les  Curieux  de  Compeigne. 

Taverner  was  a  name  a  good  deal  diftinguiflied 
in  various  branches  of  the  arts.  The  prefent  object 
of  our  notice  pra<5lifed  the  civil   law  in   Dodor's 
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aiwilemcnt  pf^.tbe^  p^utlic.  ,  Mc,  tcrwcvcr,  ^aiAlid 
bqtcrih^n  he  wrptc.:    The  utles  of,  his  |  -"c 

The   Faiih/ul   Sride   of  .Grenada^  Th-  '^^ 

Mijlrejs^  The  Feniale. Advocates,  The  4^^--  ..-^— -.a', 
The  ^r//z^/  We,  and  '7V^  ^tf//  /f'/V  Tdri^«'.  ^^^  "^l 

visl  ^  §;^^^^^  ^l^ofe  hiftory  has^  beqn  already  pretty 

/  WfCll  traced,  wrx)te  The  ^uach,  Camilla^  sind  Pyrrhus 
mt^j  r  ?  Lyiurri  r^/.rj  .      ;  -      >"  •     -  '.>  ♦    .   •  .  ;V  ;  ^  .  .  -^  o 

,  a/id  Dcmjetrius,     The  firfh  is  a  poor' farce^  arid  the 
nl   '/{'>']  -^'-    /'(   ;:•«  .•  -    •;.    '        -.  ;  ^    \    ■  .-'.       ...     ,,, 
Others  wer^  done  in  quality  of  Opefatical  ManJi^er. 

Ward    was   a   whimfical    felloV  of 'ftfcifig- ViMiiral 

parts;  who,  finding   that  he  Could  brekthe "^b-^at- 

rnpfphere  but  that  of  an  alehoufe,  refolved'to  "k-eep 

.pne'  liimfelf.     He  was  by  no  means  a  bad  writer,-  and 

was  dirtinguifhed'by  a  niock  heroic  poem  'in' the 

ftyie  ot"  Hudibras,  called  The  Reforrrtathiu'^^'^xs 

drarfiatic  pieces  are  Honefty  m  DiJlVs/s,-  The  HunfDurs 

"-    of  a  C'offu  HouJe\  and  The  Prfoneri  Opera,    There 

'     Was  another  Ward  who  wrote  The  Happy  Lovers^ 

*• '  'The  'Petticcaf  Plotter,  and  The  Widow'^  W^.-r 

Phi  LIPS,  who  was  one  of  the  fatelites  that  moved 
&b(int  Kb  D I  so  N,  2tnd  Whbfe  Sappko^  U'  ibfought  by 
'      fome  to  be  Avorth  aUtthe  reft  afihisw^rkviHy  ^^ 

•     ^       ■VOL*  V^    ^  •      '  ".      ^1'    f  !•''-     .  •     .       - 
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rals  and  his  tragedy  included,  even  though  he  is  fup- 
pofcd  to  be  greatly  indebted  to  his  friends  for  their 
afliftance  in  it,  and  whofe  Namhy  Pamhy  is  faid  by  a 
great  man  to  have  delighted  all  ranks,  from  a  Wal- 
poLE,  the  fteerer  of  the  helm,  to  Mifs  Pultenet 
in  her  nurfery,  wrote  for  the  ftage  The  Biftrejfed 
Molber^Thc  BrUon,  and  Humphrey  DukeoJ  Gloucejler. 

The  Dijlrejfed  Mother  is  completely  from  the 
Andromacque  of  Racine.  It  was  puffed  into  re- 
putation by  Addison  and  all  his  friends,  and  cer- 
tainly has  a  degree  of  merit.  The  perpetual  fee- 
faw  however  of  intereft  being  divided  between  four 
characters,  who  relieve  one  another  like  centinels^ 
or  buckets  in  a  well,  is  intolerably  tedious.  I  once 
faw  it  acted  by  four  performers,  each  of  whom  had 
a  different  lifp.  The  Briton  was  brought  out  in 
1721.  It  was  well  received,  but  has  been  ever  fmce 
neglected.  Humphrey^  as  good  a  defignation  of  a 
Brit(m  as  the  other,  was  not  fo  well  received. 

OzEL  was  little  more  than  an  induRrious  tranfla- 
tor.  His  pieces  are  principally  tranflations  from 
Mo  LI  ERE,  whofe  whole  works  he  has  given  the 
public,  CoRNEiLLE,  Racine,  and  others;  and, 
as  he  thus  occupied  himfelf  for  amufcmcnt  rathsr 
than  emolument,  being  employed  in  bufinefs  very 
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lucratively  and   refpectably,  his  pieces  were  little 
adapted  for  the  ftage. 

Carey,  the  well  known  writer  of  feveral  farces 
which  occafionally  are  now  revived  with  pleafurei 
was  by  profeffion  a  mufician.  He  had  fome  genius 
but  little  lade.  There  is  fcarcely  any  thing  of  his 
however  but  has  fomething  like  merit-,  though  not 
actually  the  thing  itfelf.  Sir  John  Hawkins  has 
impartially  and  rather  generoufly  dcfcribed  his  cha- 
racter. "  As  a  mufician,"  fays  he,  ''  Carey  feems 
"  to  have  been  the  firft  of  the  lowed  rank;  and  as 
"  a  poet  the  laftofthat  clafs  of  which  Durfey  was 
"  the  firft,  with  this  difference,  that  in  all  the  fongs 
'•  written  on  love,  wine,  and  fuch  kind  of  fubjects, 
*'  he  feems  to  have  manifefled  an  inviolable  regard 
"  for  decency  and  good  manners."  The  author  be- 
fore me  finiflies  an  account  of  his  hiftory  with 
thefc  words.  "  He  led  a  life  free  from  reproach 
"  and  hanged  himfelf  October  4th,  1743." 

Hanging  and  Marriage  was  never  acted.  The 
Contrivances  has  been  acted  and  very  frequently 
with  confiderable  fuccefs.  Every  body  knows  that 
Arcthnja  ufed  to  be  the  probationary  part  of  female 
fingers  before  they  were  bold  enough  to  venture 
^pon  characters  of  more  confequence,  a  mode  of 
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conduct  which  would  be  more  ferviceable  to  the 
ftage  than  beginning  as  is  ufual  now,  with  ftepping 
on  the  top  round  of  the  ladder,  a  circumllance  that 
precludes  affcenfion  and  may  produce  a  fall.  Amelia 
after  the  Italian  manner,  and  produced  at  the  French 
theatre  had  no  great  merit.  Here  we  begin  to  fee 
the  extent  of  Carey's  mufical  abilities  ;  for,  when- 
ever the  limits  of  the  poetry  exceeded  mere  trifles 
he  was  obliged  to  call  in  afTiflance,  Lampe,  a  man 
of  conliderable  merit,  compofed  this  opera.  Tera- 
minta  was  a  piece  of  the  fame  defcription;  the 
mafic  was  compofed  by  Smith.  I  very  much 
fufpect  that  Carey  could  do  little  more  than  in- 
vent a  melody  and  get  fome  other  perfon  to  tranfmit 
his  ideas  from  his  mind  to  paper,  or  at  leaft  the 
arrangement  of  it;  not  fo  bad  but  fomething  like 
the  lady  compofers  of  the  prefent  day,  and  indeed 
the  gentlemen  too  in  fome  cafes. 

Chrononhotonthologos  is  a  well  known  burlefque 
in  which  there  are  many  paffages  that  fuccefsfully 
ridicule  inflated  and  bombafl:ic  writing.  The  idea 
of  the  warrior's  piling  himfelf  upon  dead  bodies  till 
he  reached  the  gods,  who  invited  him  for  hisheroifm 
to  remain  with  them,  which  offer  he  rejected  becaufe 
he  was  furamoned  to  earth  by  the  eyes  of  his  miitrefs, 
is  very  happy.     The  Honeft  Yorkjliircman  is  a  true 
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Englifli  farce  and  has  much  pleafantry.  The  parts 
of  the  mulic,  which  are  not  felected,  came  very 
properly  within  the  reach  of  Carey's  muficul 
genius. 

The  Dragon  of  Wantley  has  frequently  given 
pleafure  on  the  ilage.  It  is  much  more  the  right 
fort  of  burlefque  on  Italian  operas  than  the  gene- 
rality of  pieces  written  upon  that  principle.  The 
terror  excited  in  the  old  ballad  by  the  dragon  and 
the  fuperiority  of  Moore,  of  Moorehall,  to  either 
Plercules  or  St.  George,  are  admirable  materials  for 
the  purpofe,  "  for,"  fays  the  ballad,  I'peaking  of 
Hercules  and  the  Dragon  of  Lerna, 

*'  He  had  a  club 

**  His  dragon  to  drub, 

**  Or  he  never  had  don't  T  warrant  ye  ; 

"  But  Moore  of  Moorehall, 

**  With  nothing  at  all, 

**  Soon  flew  the  Dragon  of  Wantley." 

Margery^  the  fequel  to  the  Dragon,  is  unfortu- 
nate, as  indeed  arc  fequels  in  general.  Bttty^  or 
the  Country  Bumpkin^  was  not  fuccefsful,  but  Nancy, 
or  the  Parting  Lovers^  is  a  happy  trifle,  and  has  al- 
ways had  fuccefs.  The  fong  of  "  And  can'll  thou 
*'  leave  thy  Nancy,"  (hews  thai  Carey's  mind  was 
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mufical.     There  is  more  genius  in  it  than  in  many 
a  laboured  fugue. 

Bullock,  fon  to  the  celebrated  actor  of  that 
name,  was  himfelf  an  actor  and  a  dramatic  writer; 
but  he  fell  fhort  of  his  father  in  one  profeflion,  and 
of  his  cotemporaries  in  the  other.  His  pieces  are 
as  follows  :  Woman  s  Revenge^  a  comedy,  1715,  is  a 
filtration  of  Betterton's  Match  in  Newgate,  which 
he  had  filtrated  from  Marston's  Dutch  Courtezan  -, 
The  Slip  merits  its  name  for  it  is  no  more  than  a 
cion  from  Mid dletonT  Af<3:i  World  my  Majiers, 
Adventures  of  Half  an  Hour  was  fcarcely  fuffered 
by  the  audience  half  that  time.  The  Cobler  of 
Frejlon  we  have  already  feen  an  account  of  in  the 
article,  Charles  John/on, 

The.  Perjuror  is  a  very  poor  thing.  It  feems  in- 
tended to  reprobate  the  conftant  breach  of  official 
oaths,  and  to  ftrike  at  trading  juftices,  conftables, 
and*  their  underftrappers ;  but  fuch  characters  are 
too  callous  to  be  hurt  by  fo  tiny  a  club.  Bullock 
feems  to  have  acted  the  Hercules  with  a  fwitch  in 
his  hand.  Woman  s  a  Riddle  was  claimed  by  SaVaqe 
and  brought  out  by  Bullock,  but  is  nothing  more 
than  a  tranflation  of  a  Spanifh  play  by  a  lady.  The 
Traytor^  1718.     If  Bullock's  attempts  in  comedy 
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were  fo  ineffectual,  this  fingle  cfibrt  of  tragedy  mull 
be  of  courfe  ten  times  woile.  This  Trayior^  vhich 
has  been  alfo  attributed  to  Shirley  and  to  Ri- 
vers, betrayed  Bullock,  into  the  folly  of  con- 
firming the  town  in  their  opinion  that  he  had  very 
poor  pretenhons  as  a  dramatic  writer. 

Theophilus  Cibber,  whofe  variegated  and 
complicate  hiftory  was  as  fcandalous,  and  would 
have  been  as  noticeable,  as  that  of  Savage,  if  he 
had  been  born  with  as  much  genius,  who  was  for- 
ward in  all  manner  of  theatrical  fchifms,  and  got 
into  all  manner  of  fcrapes,  who  has  been  confidered 
by  Goldsmith  and  others  to  have  fortunately  ef- 
caped  hanging  by  being  drowned,  who,  in  fhori,  was 
a  conftant  impofition  in  every  thing  he  faid  and  did, 
all  which  is  attributed  by  an  author  to  his  having 
been  born  on  the  day  of  the  moft  memorable  Rorm 
ever  known  in  this  kingdom,  which  happened  No- 
vember 86th,  1703,  brought  out,  for  we  cannot  fay 
he  wrote,  fix  dramatic  pieces  *. 


*  T.  Cibber  was  allowed  by  the  world  to  claim  fomc  (hare  of 
reputation  from  the  work,  publifhed  in  five  volumes,  and  called 
Cibber' s  Lives  of  ibe  PoetSj  but  Johnson  upon  indubitable  authority, 
no  lefs  than  having  the  original  manufcrip>  in  his  poffcflion,  infifts 
that  Cibber  had  no  hand  in  it  whatever,  tor  that  it  was  the  work 
«f  Robert  Shiels,  a  native  of  Scotland,  10  whom  he  pays  fomc 
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Henry  the  Sixths  a  miferable  alteration  of  Shake- 
spear's  play,  was  performed  only  in  the  fummer 
and  received  very  little  applaufe,  but  yet  more  than 
it  merited.  The  Lover^  which  play  he  dedicated  to 
his  wife,  whofe  acting  gave  it  the  little  celebrity  it 
obtained,  was  a  flimzy  piece  full  of  common  place 
and  puerility.  Patie  and  Peggy^  is  Allen  Ram- 
sey's Gentle  Shepherd  reduced  to  one  act.  Gibber 
boalls  that  he  atchieved  this  mighty  taflc  in  one  day, 
which  he  might  eafily  do,  pen  and  ink  being  totally 
out  of  the  queftion,  and  nothing  more  being  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  labour  of  this  memorable  playwright 
than  pafte  and  a  pair  of  fciflars.  The  Harlot's  Pro- 
grefs  was  an  obfcene  thing  which  was  defervedly 


handfome  complimeuts.  There  is  one  matter  rather  irreconcilcable 
in  this  account ,  for  Johnson  fays  that  this  work,  was  never  feen  by 
either  of  the  Gibbers,  and  yet  he  informs  the  reader  that  Gibber 
betrayed  the  name  of  the  author  for  ten  guineas.  This  is  a  curious 
circumftance  altogether,  Cib-ber  publifhed  the  work  as  his  ©wn  ; 
he  mud,  therefore,  not  only  have  feen  it  but  have  purchafed  it  of 
Shi  ELS,  and  a  promife  of  fecrecy  along  with  it,  which  fecrecy  muft 
have  been  kept  by  Shiels  inviolably  till  his  death,  which  happened, 
as  J  CHANSON  tells  us,  juft  after  the  work  was  publifhed.  How  came 
Johnson  to  knov  this  fact  ?  Does  he  mean  to  fay  it  was  to  him  that 
Gibber  betrayed  the  ferret  for  ten  guineas  ?  Or,  what  is  more  un- 
likely, did  he  know  Shiels  and  his  hand  writing?  And  by  that 
means  was  able  to  afcertain  that  the  manufcript  in  his  poffelTion  was 
written  by  Shiels  ?  Really  this  bare  aifertion,  contradicting  itfelf 
fo  many  ways,  is  very  queftionable. 
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hiflcd.  Rovieo  and  Juliet,  If  any  thing  cculd  revolt 
the  town,  I  think  it  muft  have  been  to  fee  an  attempt 
to  improve  Shakespear  by  Theophilus  Cib- 
BEk.  The  Auction  was  an  interlude  ftolen  from 
Fi  E  L  D I N  G*s  Hiftorical  Regiftcr. 

Coffey,  an  Irifhman,  who  was  poffcfTcd  of  an 
inexhaufiable  fund  of  that  humour  that  diftinguifhes 
the  low  Irifh,  who  had  a  knack  of  patching  up  old 
plays  and  farces,  and  who  performed  ^fop  for  his 
benefit  merely  becaufe  he  was  deformed,  for  he  was 
an  execrable  actor,  brought  out  Southwark  Fair^  a 
droll,  taken  from  an  old  play,  The  Beggar* s  Weddings 
made  up  from  the  Jovial  Crew  and  other  things, 
Phoehe^  the  fame  piece  cut  into  a  farce,  The  Female 
Par/on^  which  was  damned  the  firfl  night,  The  Devil 
to  Pay^  or  the  Wives  Met  amor phojed^  a  well  known 
and  juflly  admired  farce,  not  however  written  by 
Coffey  but  metamorphofed  by  him,  Mottley, 
the  two  CiBBERS,  and  others,  from  Shadwell's 
Devil  of  a  Wi/e^  The  Boarding  School^  taken  from  a 
miferable  play  of  Durfey,  The  Merry  Cobkr^  a 
fequel  to  the  Devil  to  Pay^  ^nd  damned  the  firfl: 
night,  and  The  Devil  upon  two  Sticks^  ftolen  from  aa 
indifferent  play  written  by  one  Gwinnit. 

MoTTLEY  derived  more  confidcration  from  his 
VOL,  V*  i; 
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being  a  man  of  family,  and  fome  fortune,  than  by 
his  dramatic  efforts.  The  Imperial  Captives^  a  tra- 
gedy, 1720,  merely  a  paffable  production,  was  per- 
formed for  a  few  nights  with  that  negative  fort  of 
fuccefs  which  to  an  author  of  any  fpirit,  is  more 
than  a  pofitive  damnation.  Antiochus  is  founded  on 
the  ftrange  improbable,  or  if  probable  the  unnatural 
flory  of  Seleucas  Nicanor,  who  gave  up  his  wife 
Stratonice  to  his  fon  Antiochus,  who  was  dying  for 
love  of  her.  That  folly  which  is  a  fatire  on  the 
pafTions  inllead  of  a  compliment  to  them  ought  not 
to  be  made  a  fubject  of  the  drama.  This  would  be 
a  good  theme  for  Kotzebue. 

Penelope^  1728.  This  is  a  burlefque  of  Homer's 
Odyjfey,  Mottley  was  affifled  in  it  by  Cooke. 
It  was  intended,  or  fuppofed  to  be  fo  by  Pope,  as 
SI  fatire  upon  his  Horner^  and  therefore  Cooke  is 
crammed  into  the  notes  in  the  Dunciad,  The  CraJtJ^ 
man  is  only  a  poor  fatire  on  a  newfpaper  under  that 
title.  Widow  Btwitched,  This  was  the  beft  of 
Mottley's  plays,  and  had  the  bed  fuccefs;  but 
*«  the  wicked  compared  with  the  more  wicked  feem 
«  lovely." 

Griffin  was  an  author  and  an  actor.  He 
brought  out  Injured  Virtue,  a  tragedy,  1715,  merely 
altered  from  Massinger  ^nd  Decker.     Love  in  a 
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Sacky  a  poor'  farce ;  Humours  of  Purgatory^  taken 
fiom  the  comic  pai;t  of  Southern's  Fatal  Marriage^ 
The  Miifquerade^  a  thing  that  had  temporary  fucccfs. 
and  Whig  and  Tory^  which  had  no  fuccefs  at  all. 

The  remainder  ofthofc  authors  before  Garrick, 
I    (hail   take   in  a  Tummary   way.      Hunt    wrote 
The  Fal/  of  Tarquin,  a  mod  wretched  piece,  favs  my 
intelligence.      Jacob   was  author  of  The   Poetical 
Regijier,    and   produced  Love  in  a  IVoodg  a  farce 
never  performed,  and  The  Soldiers  Lajl  Stake    This 
he  informs  his  readers  was  ready  for  the  ftagc  which 
of  courfe  was  not  ready  to  receive  it,  for  it  never 
made    its  appearance.     Sir  Hildibrand  Jacob, 
who  wrote  poems  and  other  publications,  produced 
The   Fatal  Conjlancy.   a  tragedy,    i7«3»  performed 
with  applaufe  enough  to  encourage  its  author  to  go 
on,  jiift  as  we  arc   tempted   to   play    after    winning 
the  fird  {lakes.     The  Ntjl  of  Flays  was  three  come- 
dies in  on>e.    It  was  damned  the  firft  night,  fonie  lay 
becaufe  it  had  no  merit,  and  others  becaufe  it  was 
the   firft  play   brought  out  after  the  Licenfmg  Act  j 
the  lad  reafon  Teems  noufence. 

Mrs  Haywood,  a  mofl  whimfical  writer,  who 
feemed  determined  to  prove  that  women  cannot  not 
only  talk  falter  but  write  falter  than  men,  whole 
povels,  eflays,  and   other  productions  of  a  fimilar 
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kind,  take  up  nineteen  volumes,  who  took  Mrs. 
*Manley  for  her  model,  whbfe  indecency  roof- 
fended  Pope  that  he  clapt  her  up  in  the  Dunciad^ 
and  who  is  defended  by  her  biographer  becaufe, 
though  fhe  wrote  indecently  at  firft,  fhe  wrote  de- 
licately afterwards,  from  which  this  charitable  ad- 
vocate fuppofes  that  fhe  was  gallant  in  the  early  part 
of  her  life  and  afterwards  reformed — wrote  four 
dramatic  pieces,  Fair  Captive^  Wife  to  Lct^  Frederick. 
Duke  of  Brunfwickf  and  Opera  of  Operas^  which 
the  fame  gentleman  confeffes  were  but  indifferent. 
The  firit  was  not  written  by  her  but  by  Captain 
Hurst,  the  fecond  did  not  fucceed,  though  the 
lady  attempted  the  principal  part,  the  third  was 
damned,  and  the  fourth  was  Fielding's  Tom  Thuynb 
fet  to  mufic. 

Samuel  Johnson,  not  the  lexicographer,  but 
the  author  of  Hurlothnmho^  got  forhc  reputation  by 
aflPecting  fmgalarity  ;  a  trick  that  has  too  often  im- 
pofed  upon  the  public.  He  wrote  aUo  Cfje/hire 
Comics^  The  Blazing  Cornet^  and  All  alive  and  Merry. 
Thefe  pieces  were  all  reprefented  at  the  Haymarket. 
The  rage  for  Hurlothrumb9  was  a  difgrace  to  the 
public,  for  the  audience  were  fairly  laughed  at  all 
through  the  piece. 

The  author  honeflly  tells  them  that  they  will  fin^ 
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it  full  of  madnefs  and  extravagance,  fine  thoughts, 
and  unintelligible  fuftian  and  ficiion;  and  thus  goes 
on  in  a  mixed  flyle  between  the  Evphulfm  of 
Lylly,  and  the  F//?o;/jorR  abelais.  performing  the 
principal  character  himfelf,  and  confelfing  that  it  is 
impofTiblc  for  them  to  undcrfland  him,  owing  to  their 
not  tailing  the  different  fentiments  as  he  did  when 
he  compofed  the  piece,  by  fomciimcs  playing  on  a 
iiddle,  and  lometimcs  walking  in  ftilts. 

How  fuchincomprchcnfibleftupidity  cold  have  been 
followed  with  the  infatiable  avidity  it  was,  challenges 
aftouilhment.  The  fact  however  is  indubitable.  All 
the  world  flocked  to  hear  this  rhapfodical  nonfenfc. 
A  fet  of  fmarts  formed- themfelves  into  what  they 
called  the  Hurlothrumbo  Society,  nay,  it  is  faid  that 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  encouraged  this  infatuation 
to  amufe  the  people  while  forne  ftate  fecrets  were 
getting  properly  ripe  for  difcovery. 

EsTcouRT,  of  whom  I  have  already  fpoken  of 
as  an  actor,  brought  out  The  Fair  Example^  a  co- 
medy,  and  Prunella^  an  interlude;  neither  of  which 
claim  much  rank  as  dramatic  pieces.  Smith  wrote 
Phcedra  and  Hyppolittis^  ^7^7*  This  play  was  per- 
formed but  three  nights,  which  doctor  Johnson  ac- 
counts for  by  faying  that  it  pleafed  the  critics  and 
|he  critics  only;  'tis  true   that   Addison    fays. the 
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neglect  of  it  was  difgraceful  to  the  nation;  but  Ad« 
DisoN  always  lavifhed  praifes  on  thofe  writers  from 
vhofe  abilities  he  had  nothing  to  fear. 

Fyfe,  an  obfcure  author,  wrote  The  Royal 
Martyr^  King  Charles  the  Firfi,  Governor  Hunter^ 
who  took  two  thoLifand  Palatines  to  fettle  at  New 
York,  and  who  was  at  different  times  governor  of 
New  York,  Virginia,  the  Jerseys,  and  Ja.- 
MAjCA,  wrote  a  thing  dilHnguiflied  as  a  biographical. 
farce,  called  Androhorus.  Lord  Blessingtom 
wrote  a  contemptible  farce  called  The  Loft  Princefs» 
Charles,  Lord  Orrery,  was  the  aurhor  of  an 
unfuccefsfnl  comedy,  the  prologue  by  Lord  Lan  ds- 
DOWN,  called  As youjind  It,  \)\\  King,  known  by 
his  fiding  with  Sacheveral,  by  having  a  hand  in 
the  Examiner^  by  v/iiiing  The  Art  of  Love,  and  The 
Art  of  Cookery^  produced  a  tragi-comcdy  called 
jfoan  of  Headingion,  Grimes,  who  was  a  fchooU 
mailer,  and  famous  for  exciting  infurrections  among 
his  boys,  wrote  a  thing  which  he  called  an  Opera, 
alluding  to  Pcau. 

The  famous  Puppet  Shew  Powell,  rival  of  the 
Italian  opera,  produced  a  mock  performance  called 
Venus  and  Adonis.  Jackson  tranflated  Ajax  from 
^o?uocLEs.     Blanch  wrote  three  pieccsj  whicli 
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were  however  not  performed;  they  were  called  The 
Beau  Merchant^  Swords  into  Anchors^  and  Hoops  int9 
Spinning  Wheels,  Hamilton  wrote  two  miferable 
things  called  Doating  Lovers^  and  The  Petticoat 
Plotter-,  the  lad  of  which,  however,  in  confeqiiencc 
of  the  author's  intcrcll,  who  was  related  to  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  procured  him  a  handfome  benefit 
at  advanced  prxes. 

MoLLOY,  who  was  a  flaiinch  advocate  for  go- 
vernment, and  therefore,  fays  my  author,  was  ne- 
glected by  mini  dry,  wrore  The  Perplexed  Couple^ 
The  Coquette^  and  The  Half  Pay  OJJicers^  neither  of 
which  met  with  any  great  fuccefs  fays  the  fame 
auihor,  although  in  one  of  them  an  old  woman  of 
eighty-five,  called  Peg  Fryer,  played  a  part  and 
danced  a  jig.  Three  pieces  called  The  Earl  of 
Mar  marred^  ,The  Pretender's  Flighty  and  The  In- 
quifition^  are  attributed  to  an  author  of  the  name  of 
John  Pnitips,  thouoh  very  uncertain  accounts  are 
given  of  either  this  author,  or  thefe  plays.  Knipe 
wrote  a  farce  called  The  Ctty  Ramble, 

Brer  ETON,  a  major  in  the  army,  in  two  piece? 
he  produced,  imitated  Racine  s  E/lher^  and  Cor- 
n  ziLLE*s  Po!ieyct.\  Booth,  the  actor,  wrote  an 
opera  called  The  Death  of  Didoy  ^^hich  was  com- 
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pofed  by  Pepusche.  Mrs.  Davys,  an  Irifhwoman, 
and  the  keeper  of  a  coffee  houfe,  wrote  The 
h'orthern  Heirefs^  and  The  Self  Rival-,  one  only  of 
thefe  pieces  was  performed  and  that  had  but  very 
indifferent  fuccefs.  Leveridge,  the  finger,  wrote 
Pyraynus  and  Thijbc.  Breval  wrote  The  Confe^ 
derates^  and  the  Play  is  the  Plot,  from  which  pieces 
were  taken,  The  Strollers^  and  the  Rape  of  Helen, 
The  Confederates  is  a  fatire  on  Three  Hours  after  Mar- 
riage, which  Breval  publifhed  under  the  afTumed 
name  of  Joseph  Gay.  This  was  provocation 
enough  for  Pope  ;  who,  inftantly  introduced  Bre- 
val into  the  Dunciad,  Weaver  was  a  dancing 
mafter,  and  a  dramatic  poet,  a  coalion  of  extremities 
in  talents  rather  rare  ;  the  head  and  the  heels  feldom 
having  any  thing  to  do  with  each  other  in  the  way 
of  genius.  Thefc  pieces  are  a  fort  of  pantomimes 
and  are  called  Mars  and  Venus,  Orpheus  ajjd  Euri^ 
dice,  Ferfius  and  Andromeda,  aud  The  'Judgment  of 
Paris. 

Beckingham,  who  was  rcprefented  as  a  foldier 
and  nothing  more,  wrote  Scipio  Africanus^  and 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  Prance ;  two  pieces  correctly  re- 
gular and  therefore  infufferably  dull.  Brown 
produced  a  ftupid  farce  called  The  Two  Harlequins, 
from  the  French  of  Le  Noble.  Sir  Thomas  Moorx 
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broiigln  out  a  tragedy  full  of  the  abfurdiiies  of //wr- 
lothrimho  without  its  genius,  called  Manjora.  It  is 
iinpolTible  to  avoid  feleciing  the  following  pafFages 
by  way  of  giving  an  idea  of  the  boinbaft  that  ig- 
norant authors  fancy  they  may  foill  upon  the  town 
with  impunity.  In  one  part  of  the  play,  the  King 
fays, 

By  all  the  ancient  gods  of  Rome  and  Greece, 
I  love  my  daughter  better  than  my  niece ; 
If  any  one  (hould  alk  the  reafon  why, 
I'll  tell  'em  nature  makes  the  ftrongeft  tie. 

In  another. 

Call  up  my  guards,  call  'em  up  every  one. 

If  you  don't  call  all,  you  may  as  well  call  none. 

Dr.  Smith.  Of  this  gentleman  a  circumftance 
is  related  which  does  the  higheft  honour  to  the  feel- 
ings and  friendfliip  of  Wilks  the  actor.  Smith 
-was  dedgned  for  the  church  ;  but  finding  it  impoffi- 
ble  to  become  an  orator  from  an  impediment  in  his 
fpeech,  he  was  determined  to  turn  his  thoughts  to 
fome  other  profeflion ;  and,  upon  confidering  the 
matter  every  way,  he  at  lad  thought  phyfic  the  beft 
choice  he  could  poflibly  make.  To  furnifh  himfelf 
with  the  means  of  profecuting  his  fludies,  he  wrote 
a  play,  called  The  Captive  Princefs.  It  was  refufed 
by  the  actors;  but  Wilks,  entering  into  the  fpirit 
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of  Smith's  intention,  and  greatly  approving  the 
good  fenfe  of  his  plan,  offered  him  a  benefit  for  it, 
which  he  rendered  fo  profitable,  that  it  enabled 
his  friend  to  enter  himfelf  at  Leyden,  where  he 
applied  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic  fo  diligently  that 
doctor  BoERHAAVE  recommended  him  to  the 
Czarina,  who  made  him  one  of  the  phyficians  of 
the  Ruffian  court.  * 

ToLsoN,  who  was  a  clergyman,  and  by  his  ir- 
regularities begat  a  fufpicion  that  he  had  murdered 
a  child,  the  confequence  of  an  illicit  amour  with  a 
young  lady  of  diftinction,  and  who  afterwards  be- 
came chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Sussex,  and  was  pro- 
tected by  lady  Longueville,  produced  The  Earl 
vf  Warrick^  T.  Killigrew,  of  the  old  ftock  of 
his  name,  who  was  gentleman  of  the  bed  chamber 
to    George    the   fecond   when   he  was   prince    of 


*  WiLKS  received  a  letter  frnm  Smith  after  he  was  eflabliflied 
in  Russia,  in  which  hcfpeaks  of  his  fituation,  and  gives  him  advice 
of  furs  and  other  prefents  which  he  had  fent  him.  To  fhew  how 
much  he  was  obliged  to  Wilks,  and  how  gratefully  he  felt  towards 
him  I  Ihall  quote  the  latter  part  of  his  letter— "  But  who  gave  me 
**  thefe  furs  >  This  affluence  f  This  royal  miftrefs  ?  this  happy  fitua- 
**  tion  ?  A  man  juft  of  your  age  and  (lature.  If  you  can't  find  him 
**  out,  aflc  my  dear  and  worthy  friend  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  and  tell 
**  him  at  the  fame  time  the  grain  was  his ;  and  the  reaper,  with  the 
'*  crop,  (hall  ever  be  at  his  command." 
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Wales,  wrote  a  trifle  called  Chit  Chat,  Croxall, 
of  whom  there  is  nothing  remarkable  but  his  being 
a  flaunch  whig,  wrote  a  dramatic  performance,  which 
is  however  nothing  more  than  a  verfion  of  Solo- 
mon's Song,  called  The  Fair  Circajfian, 

CiiEtwooD,  who  was  many  years  prompter  of 
Drury  Lane,  and  to  whofe  anecdotes  relative  to 
theatres  and  actors  all  thofe  who  have  v^ritten  on 
the  fubject  of  the  Stage  have  been  materially  in- 
debted, wrote  The  Stock  Jobbers^  intended  as  well 
as  another  farce  of  this  author,  to  expofe  the  South 
Sea  mania.  The  Lover's  Opera,  a  piece  which  had 
but  little  fuccefs,  and  The  Generous  Free  Mafon^  a 
trifle  only  intended  for  Bartholomew  Fair.  Leighj 
an  inferior  actor,  wrote  Kenjington  Gardens^  and 
Hob's  Wedding,  to  fliew  one  would  think  that  he  was 
an  indiflPerent  writer  as  he  was  an  actor;  the  latter 
was  a  continuation  of  Dog  get's  Country  Wake, 

Odell,  who  had  been  patronized  by  lord  War- 
ton,  and  who  loft  firft  an  eltate  in  the  court  in-; 
tereft,  but  afterwards  obtained  a  penflon,  erected  a 
theatre  in  Goodman's   Field's,  as  we  have  already 

fcen,  and  afterwards  ceded  his  intercft  to  Giffard 

■.-,-■  • 

He  h  thought  however  to  have  made  the  theatre 
fifterwards  aflifl  his  fortune;  for,  foon  after  the  bufi* 
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nefs  of  The  Golden  Ruvip^  and  the  accomplifhment 
of  the  Licencing  Act,  he  was  made  Deputy  Mailer 
of  the  Revels  under  the  duke  of  Grafton,  which 
place  he  held  to  his  death.  He  produced  for  the 
ftage,  Chimera,  a  temporary  thing  on  the  South  Sea 
bubble,  The  Patron^  performed  with  very  little  fuc- 
ccfs.  The  S^nugglers^  a  farce  better  received,  and 
The  Prodigal,  a  comedy  which  is  little  more  than  an 
alteration  of  Shadwell's  Woman  Captain 

MiTCHEL,  called  fir  Robert  Walfole*s  poet, 
and  who  was  famous,  like  Savage,  for  companion- 
able   qualities  and  diflTipation,  WTOte  only  a  piece, 
of  fome  merit,  called  The  Highland  Fair^  for  The 
Fatal  Extravagance,  which  is  attributed  to  him,  was 
written  by  Aaron  Hill   to   do  him  a  pecuniary 
kindnefs.     Con  can  en,  who  was  attorney  general  of 
Jamaica,  and  wrote  fome  poems,  produced  a  thing 
in  imitation  of  Tunhridge  Wells  and  Epfom  Wells.  It 
was  called  Wexford  Wells.  Two  B l l  l  am  y's  hufband 
and  fon  to  a  lady  who   kept  a  boarding  fchool  at 
Chelfea,   w'rote    between    them  eight  pieces  merely 
for  the  fcholars.     They  are  principally  tranflations 
from  GuARiNi  and   others.     Sturmy,  who  is  but 
little  known,  wrote  Leve   and  Duty,  The  Compro- 
niife,  and  Sffftris.     Thcfc    pieces    arc   faid  to  be 
ill  written  but  they  afforded  fcniie  hints  to  other 
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vrilers.  Stfojlr'ts  in  particular  is  fuppofcd  to  have 
iurnifhcd  Voltaire  with  materials  for  his  Mtrope^ 
which  is  pofTible;  though,  as  Gilbert  iu  1643, 
Chapelle  in  1G83,  and  Le  Grange  in  1691,  had 
treated  this  fubject;  it  is  more  likely  not  only  that 
Voltaire  borrowed  from  his  own  country  men, 
but  that  Sturm Y  rel'orted  to  the  fame  fourcc. 

Buncombe  tranflated  Racine's  JihalirJi,  and 
wrote  Junius  Brutus.  He  is  only  known  by  being  re- 
lated by  marriage  to  Hughes.  Sterling  was  one 
of  the  afTociates  of  Mitchell;  but  he  reformed, 
and  took  orders.  He  wrote  the  Rival  Generals^  ^nd 
the  Parricide,  neither  of  which  are  particularly  no- 
ticed by  any  writer.  Pitcairne,  intended  for  the 
church,  and  afterwards  eminent  as  a  phyfician,  wrote 
a  comedy  called  The  AJ/'emhly,  as  we  are  told  ;  but, 
as  the  invidious  and  unhandfome  abufe,  of  which 
this  piece  is  full,  does  not  by  any  means  character- 
ize the  mind  or  talents  of  this  great  man,  the  au- 
thenticity of  his  being  the  author  of  it  is  very 
qucllionable. 

Fen  TON  who  experienced  various  fortune,  who 
tranflated  feveral  books  of  Homer's  O^v^^^  pub- 
liOicd  by  Pope,  and  was  requited  by  a  fmall  gra- 
tuity and  a  ilolen  epitaph,  wroic  a  tragedy  upon  the 
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well  known  fubject  of  Mariamm,  It  came  out  in 
1723,  and  was  the  means  of  raifing  the  reputation  of 
the  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Southern  is 
faid  to  have  affiled  Fenton.  Gibber  had  no 
opinion  of  the  play  which  fact,  has  been  told  to  his 
prejudice.  The  town  and  Gibber  certainly  did 
not  think  alike  for  Fenton  got  a  thoufand  pounds 
for  his  trouble. 

The  celebrated  Allan  Ramsay,  befides  The 
Gentle  Shepherd,  which  has  at  various  times  been 
performed  with  much  reputation,  brought  out  a  com- 
plimentary piece  called  The  Nuptials,  Robe  pro- 
duced The  Fatal  Legacy.  Williams  brought  out 
a  local  performance  called  Richmond  Wells,  How- 
ling promifed  to  produce  four  pieces  of  which  we 
arc  furnifhed  with  the  titles^,  but  I  fancy  nobody 
ever  faw  the  plays  themfclves.  Lovet,  one  of 
Mitchell's  intimates,  wrote  The  Eaftard.  Thur- 
mond was  the  fon  of  the  actor  of  that  name,  and 
produced  five  pantomimic  operas  called  Harlequin 
Shepherd^  Apollo  and  Daphne^  Harlequin  pr,  Faujlus^ 
another  Apollo  and  Daphne^  and  Harlequins  Triumph, 
none  of  thcfe  have  any  relation  to  Theobald's 
pantomimes.     Sandford  wrote  The  Female  Fop. 

Cooke  at  nineteen  gave  the  world  an  edition  of 
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Andreio  Marvel^  and  afterwards  other  productions, 
ihroiigli  which  he  (lands  upon  good  ground  as  a 
fcholar.  This  reputation  he  has  however  thrown 
down  by  his  dramatic  writings  which  are  Albion^ 
Battle  ofthePoets^  The  Triumph  of  Love  and  Honour^ 
The  Eunuch^  from  Terence  of  courfe,  The 
Mournful  Nuptials^  Love  the  Cauje  and  the  Cure  of 
Griefs  and  Amphytrion  from  Flautcs.  II.  John- 
son tranflated  Romulus  from  De  la  Motte.  Jef- 
freys wrote  three  pieces  publifhed  together  called 
Edwin,  Merope,  and  The  Triumph  of  Truth;  the  laft 
is  an  oratorio. 

Dr.  Sheridan,  the  intimate  and  merry  friend 
of  Dr.  Swift,  of  whom  my  lord  Corke  fays 
*'  This  ill  Ilarred.  good  natured,  improvident  man 
*'  rcturued  to  Dublin,  unhinged  from  all  favour  at 
"  court,  and  even  banifhed  from  the  calllc.  But 
^'  ftill  he  remained  a  punfterj  a  fidler,  and  a  wit,'* 
"wrote,  or  rather  tranliated,  Philoctctes.  Hur5»t 
wrote  the  Roman  Maid.  Odingsells  became  a 
lunatic,  wrote  three  plays,  and  hanged  himielf.  The 
coroner's  jury  might  have  returned  their  verdict  of 
lunacy  upon  the  itrength  of  examining  the  plays. 
Campbell  is  laid  to  have  been  the  author  of  a 
play  called  The  Rover  Reclaimed,  West,  lord 
chancellor  of    Ireland,   produced  Hecuba.     He 
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complains   it  was  not  heard  out.     It  was  merely  a 
tranOation  from  Euripides. 

Lewis  wrote  a  miferable  play  called  Philip  of 
Macedon.  It  was  dedicated  to  Pope  ;  and  according 
to  the  dedicator, "  read  and  approved  in  all  its  parts 
''  by  his  difcerning  and  confammate  judgment.'* 
As  it  is  a  vile  performance  let  us  hope  that  Pope 
readonly  the  dedication.  Smythe,  who  was  really 
a  man  of  merit,  was  unable  however  to  infufe  any 
of  it  into  his  only  dramatic  piece.  It  was  called 
The  Rival  Modes,  Great  expectations  were  how- 
ever formed  of  it;  and,  while  the  town  was  on  tip- 
toe for  its  appearances  a  play  with  much  more  merit, 
called  The  Dijfemiled  Wanton^  written  by  W el- 
stead,  was  produced,  which  was  undefervcdly  ne- 
glected. Harrison,  an  obfcure  writer,  produced 
a  play  called  BdteJJiazzar. 

Frowde,  who  was  one  of  Addison's  fatelites, 
wrote  The  Fall  of  Sagunium^  and  Philotas^  both'tra- 
gedies,  which  however  had  no  fuccefs,  though  they 
were  ftrongly  fupported  both  privately  and  publicly, 
AsHTON  wrote  an  indifferent  play  called  The  Battk 
of  Aughrim.  Walker,  the  original  Macheath, 
wrote  The  Quaker's  Opera,  and  The  Faie  of  Villany. 
Bar  FORD   produced  an  unfuccefsful  piece  called 
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The  Maiden  Queen.  Dr.  Madden  wrote  The- 
mifiocles;  it  had  faccefs.  Adams  tranllated  fcven 
plays  from  Sophocles,  and  alio  wrote  The  Death 
of  Socrates,  Ryan,  the  actor,  wrote  The  Coblers 
Opera.  Lang  ford,  the  auctioneer  and  I'ucccfror 
to  the  celebrated  Mr.  Cock,  though  very  expert  at 
a  hammer  was  very  cluinfy  at  a  pen;  for  charmed 
by  his  own  eloquence,  and  fancying  it  would  fuc- 
ceed  if  tranfmitted  from  the  pulpit  to  the  flage,  he 
produced  two  pieces  called  The  Judgment  of  Paris ^ 
and  The  Lover  his  own  Rival^  which  were  juft  put 
im  and  knocked  down  again, 

Gataker  produced  The  Jealous  Clown,  We- 
ther b  y  wrote  Paul  the  Spani/h  Sharper,  Miller 
wrote  The  Humours  of  Oxford^  The  Mother  in  Law, 
The  Man  of  Tafle,  Univerfal  Bajfion,  Tlie  Coffee 
Houfe,  Art  and  Nature,  An  Hofpiial  for  Fools^  Ma- 
homet, The  Picture,  Jofeph  and  his  Brethren,  2ii\d  Sir 
Roger  De  Covcrley,  all  which,  except  the  firft,  arc 
taken  from  other  writers,  Marty n,  nephew  to 
profefTor  Marty n  of  Grefham  College,  wrote 
Tlmolean,  Edward  Phillips,  an  author  but  little 
known,  wrote  The  Chambermaid^  a  Iqueezc  from 
Charles  Johnson's  P^i/lage  Opera,  llolcn,  as  we 
have  already  feai,  itfelf ;  The  Mock  Lawyer,  which 
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had  temporary  fuccefs.  Livery  Rake  and  Country 
Lafs^  fuccefsful  alio  in  fome  linall  degree;  Royal 
Chace^  ih.Q  m\x{\Q,  by  Galliard;  and  Britons  Strike 
Home^  which  failed,  Wandesford,  in  the  flyle 
of  a  gentleman  for  his  amufemeat,  for  he  amul'ed 
nobody  elfe^  produced  a  play  called  Fatal  Love,    ■ 

Hatchet,  who  was  an  actor,  wrote  two  in- 
different pieces  called  The  Rival  Father,  and  The 
Chmefe  Orphan.  Ralph,  from  an  obfcure  origin, 
rendered  himielf  celebrated  by  his  merit  and  perfe- 
verance.  Hi.s  dramatic,  pieces  are  not  the  bed  of 
his  writings.  His  Hijlory  of  England  is  much 
efteemed,  and  fo  are  his  political  pamphlets.  One 
of  his  productions  dared  to  point  at  Pope  and  hisa 
friends,  and  he  was  mod  illiberally,  and  in  a  ftrain 
of  malignant  falfity,  put  into  the  Dunciad,  His  plays 
are  The  FaJJiionable  Lady^  one  of  the  mafs  of  operas 
that  gcijeraied  from  the  Beggar's  Opera^  The  Fall  of 
the  Earl  of  EJJex^  altered  from  Banks,  The  Jljlrolo- 
^^r,  altered  from  A  lb  icmazor.  This  play  was  performed 
but  one  night,  and  then  to  twenty  one  pounds,  and 
revived  afterwards  with  a  prologue  written  by  Gar- 
rick,  and  yet  the  audience  were  difmiifed.  The 
Lawyer  sFeaJi  was  a  mere  trifle.  It  however  had  fomei 
fuccel^.  Taacy  wrote  Periander^  oi'^hich  we  only 
know  that  it  was  privately  praifed  and  publicly  coq** 
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demned.  The  private  applaufe  can  be  accounted 
for.  The  author  read  his  tragedy  to  his  friends  and 
on  the  fame  evening  gave  them  an  elegant  fupper, 
when  it  was  univerlklly  agreed  that,  if  the  play  was 
relifhed  as  well  as  the  fupper  it  would  do. 

Draper  wrote  The  Spendthrift.  There  is  no  trace 
of  the  author  or  his  piece,  except  this  pofiiivc  af- 
fcrtion.  Of  Gordon,  who  wrote  a  piece  called 
Lupone^  the  accounts  are  jufl  as  clear.  The  Duke 
of  Warton  began  a  play  on  the  fubject  of  Mary 
Queai  of  Scots.  Hippesley,  the  father  of  Mrs. 
Green,  and  the  tutor  of  Shuter,  wrote  a  piece 
called  A  Journey  to  Briftol.  It  was  merely  local. 
Randall  wrote  The  Difappointvient^  which  difap- 
pointed  both  the  author  and  the  public.  Bellers 
wrote  a  play  called  Injured  Innocence.  Bod  ens,  a 
fprightly  man  of  fafhion,  wrote  a  comedy  called  The 
Modijh  Couple^  which  had  little  fuccefs  at  firft,  and 
lefs  when  it  was  cut  down  to  a  farce  and  performed 
for  Mrs.  Yates's  benefit  in  1760.  ^•^°'^^* 

Kelly  was  a  member  of  the  Middle  Temple 
Society,  arid  rendered  himfelf  confpicuous  by  the 
concern  he  had  in  a  periodical  work  called  The 
Univerfal  Spectator.  His  dramatic  pieces  are  The 
Married  Fhilojophcr^  taken  of  courfe  from   Des-» 


'rt)X]WisiTimon  in  Love^  from  D'Lisle,  a  poor 
tranflation  of  a  poor  play,  The  Fall  of  Bob ^  a  low 
farce,  The  Levee^  refufed  a  licence,  and  Pill  and 
Drop^  which  was  never  offered  to  either  licencer 
or  manager.  Drury,  an  attorney,  wrote  a  farcical 
ballad  opera  called  The  Devil  of  a  Duke^  The  Mad 
Captain,  The  Fancied  Queen,  and  The  Rival  Millinersi 
which  lad  is  a  burlefque,  a  fpecies  of  writing  that 
cannot  be  attempted  to  effect  but  by  men  of  merit, 
of  which  number  Drury  unfortunately  did  not 
mak^^diil^."  "^'Lediard  wrote  a  ma fque  called  Bri- 
tjannia..  Darcey  produced  two  pieces  in  Ire- 
land, they  were  called  Love  and  Ambition,  and 
The  Orphan  of  Venice. 

HuGGiNS  wrote  an  oratorio  on  the  fubject  of 
yii^fM."''H't!jkpHRiEs  wrote  an  opera  called  Ulyjfes^ 
AsTpN,  Tiie  Refloration  of  Charles  the  Second,  which 
was  interdicted.  Nesbit  brought  out  at  Edin- 
burgh, Caledonh  Te^rj,  a  piece  taken  from  Chroni- 
cles and  Records,  Potter  produced  an  opera 
called  Decoy,  which  however  was  not  attractive. 
Bond  Wrote  The  Tvfcan  Treaty,  as  we  are  told  by 
fome,  but  others  fay  it  was  written  by  another  gen- 
m^rji;,  and  only  revifed  and  brought  forward  by  Bqkg* 

*  It  is  more  than  probable  that  this  is  the  very  Bond  of  whom 
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FutEMAN  produced  a  piece  called  The  Downfall  of 
'   .iuU\ 

T  luwc  already  related  the  anecdote  concerning  Zara.  There  is  a 
tonfulcd  account  tint  i(  was  aciiuiUv  Aaron  Hi ul'»  Z^ra  which 
knnc  periii)ns  ft  \  uik  Building'  i>eforc  it  made  its 

appearance  at  Drn)  J.aix',  but  it  ii  eafy  to  prove  riiat  this  is  inipofli- 
ble.  2<i/r^' was  produced,  in  France,  in  1733;' the  following  year 
Bond,  thron^^h  fome  infiucnce  he  had  over  the  manager  of  Covcnt 
liarden  theatre,  broiio;ht  out  TIjc  Tujujn  •T,/',its\  written  by  a 
friend,  which  was  not  interefhng  and  the  not  fucceed.     In 

that  very  year  Bono,  in  the  French  arcouiit,  is  Itatcd  to'have  been 
!n  France,  and  fo  delighted  with  Zo/Vr,  that  he  was  determined  to 
get  a  tranflation  of  it  for  the  Englilh  Stage,  which  he  was  .very  com- 
petent to  infpect,  though  he  was  no  writer,  forlie  had  learnt  the  play 
by  heart,  and  was  fuch  an  cnthufiaft  to  it  that  it  was  continually  his 
practice  to  repeat  the  moll  ftriking  pallages    in  the  Paris   coffee 
tioufes.     Upon  his  return,  as  we  have  feeu  before,  he  procured  it  to 
be  tranllated,  not  by  Aaron  Hill,  but  mod  likely  the  author  of  the 
fujian  Treaty^  and  it  is  alfo  very  likely  that  the  managers  refufed  to 
accept  it  becaiife  it  was  the  labour  of  a  man  who  had  produced  an 
nnfuccefsful  play.    This  was  in  1734.     Hill's  play  came  out  in 
1735,  who  would  hardly  have  fneaked  into  Y^rk  Buildings  to  get  at 
the  opinion  of  a  few  individuals  when  lie  was  always  welcome  to  the 
voice  of  the  town.  Nay  it  is  pofllble  tliat  the  treaty  of  the  managers 
with  Hill  for  his  tranflation  was  a  rcufon  why  they  refufcd  the  play 
from  Bond.   At  any  rate  the  hiflorians  feem  to  be  wholly  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  real  hiftory  of  Bond,  and  therefore  as  it  has  been  tl^eir  ufuul 
practife,  when  tliey  could  not  find  out  the  truth;  the  private  tr.inii. 
lation  of  Z«m,  they  give  at  once  to  Hill,  whofe  play  was  known, 
talked  of,  and  ftipulated^tor,  long  before  it  made  its  appearance,  and 
who  could  not  have  fiad  a  doubt  of  its  fuccefs  at  a  tiiue  when  Vol- 
taire's play  was  in  every  body's  monih  as  one  of  the  moft  popular 
that  ever  was  produced.    In  addition  to  all  this  I   have  an  account 
which  is  corroborated  as  I  underdand  by  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
of  Zar<7,  tranflaied  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Johnson,  ani 
printed  in  the  year  1735. 
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Bribery,  Downs,  not  the  prompter,  brought  out 
a  play  at  Smock  Alley,  called  All  Vows  Kept.  Pop- 
ple, wrote  The  Laclys  Revenge^  and  Th^  Double 
D^(^it^,.^  J^j  Philips,  an  indifferent  writer,  pro- 
duced Love  andGlory^  and  a  very  poor  thing  called 
The  Rival  Captains.  Fabian  wrote  Trick  for 
Trick, 

Mrs.  Charke,  whofe  memoirs  in  the  annals  of 
profligacy  make  alraofb  as  confpicuous  a  figure  as 
thofe  of  Theophilus  Cibber,  her  brother,  who,  a 
ibrt  of  Englifli  D'Eon,  amufed  herfelf  in  fencings 
fhooting,  riding  races,  currying  horfes,  digging  in 
gardens,  and  playing  upon  the  fiddle,  who  was  at 
different  times  an  actrefs,  a  grocer,  an  alehoufe 
keeper,  a  valet  de  chambre,  a  faufage  feller,  and  a 
puppet  fliew  woman,  one  day  in  affluence,  the  next 
in  indigence,  now  confined  in  a  fpunging  houfe,  prc- 
fentlv  releafed  by  a  fubfcripiion  of  proflitutes,  in 
ihort  o.ne.ofj^^hpfe  difgraces  to  the  community  that 
ought  not  to  be  admitted  into  fociety,  wrote  three 
ftrange  pieces  called  The  Carnavaly  The  j^rt  of 
Managements  and  Tit  for  Tat,  Conolly  wrote 
The  Coniwifcur^  intended  as,  a  fatire,  in  the  flyle  of 

,  1 1  .;  ill  I.'  '.'.^  iL   •      ■  ,  '     '     '   'o    ' 

SHAD\|y'^X,L^|3rid,.l!^0'^E,,     .Pr  ITCH  ARD  produCCd 

The  f'aft.  of  Ph^.ef on,  one  of  the  pantomimical  triflcs^ 
which  fwarmed  about  that  time.  Baillie  wrote 
a  piece  called  The  Patriot. 
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Harman  brought  out  The  FemaU  Rake^  per- 
formed once.  Hkwi  i  T  produced  a  comedy  called 
A  Tutor  for  the  Beaux,  the  bad  {iiccels  of  which  piece 
did  not  teach  the  author  prudence,  for  he  brought 
forward  a  tragedy  which  had  flill  lefs  merit.  Lynch» 
wrote  The  Independent  Patriot^  and  CHEywobo 
fays,  The  Man  of  Honour,  Doubt  however  im()lies 
poverty  of  merit  celebrity  being  the  bed  teft  of 
fucccfs.  To  Harper  is  given  a  pit^ce  called  The 
Mock  Philofopher^  and  to  Ayre,  Aminta  from 
Tasso,  and  Merope  from  another  Italian  author. 
Brookes,  a  clergyman,  produced  a  Chinefe  piece 
called  ^chao  Chi  Cou  Ell.  Davey  brought  out  in 
Ireland,  The  Treacheroics  Hitjband^  Baker  wrote 
The  Madhoyfe. 

Newton  wrote  a  trifle  called  Alexis's  Paradife. 
Ben  NET  produced  another  trifle  called  The  Beauts 
Adventure.  Mrs.  Cooper,  artother  dramatic  trifler,^ 
wrote  the  Rival  Widows^  taken'  probably  from  St, 
Foix,  which  had  fuccefs  through  the  curious  expe- 
dient of  the  lady's  perforrning  Che  principal  cha» 
ra(2ter  on  the  nights  of  her  benefit!.  ^'iTh^  tbwrr  al- 
lowed her  in  return  to  get  the  iifual  emoluments, 
but  after  the  curtain  dropt  on  the  ninth  night,  it 
never  rofe  again  to  this  play.  She  wrote  alfo  The 
Nobleman ',  this  piece  did  not  fucced.  M^'ard,  an  ac- 
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tor,  publlOied  three  pieces  called  The  Happy  Lovers 
The  Petticoat  Plotter,  and  The  Widow's  IFiJh, 

D ALTON  altered  Milton^s  (7o7?m5  for  the  ftage, 
anditmuflbe  confefled  very  judicoufly,  the  fongs, 
however,  are  many  of  them  falfely  attributed  to  him, 
for  they  were  written  by  Landsdowne,  and  other 
cotemporary  poets  *.  Dower  produced  The  ^9^- 
lopian  Squire,  in  which  he  abiifes  the  managers  in  a 
moil  outrageous  manner  for  not  receiving  it,  charg- 
ing them  with  want  of  tafte  and  judgment.  If  he 
could  have  looked  at  the  play  with  impartial  eyes, 
he  would  have  found  a  better  reafon  for  their  con- 
duct. Robinson  wrote  a  poor  farce  called  The 
Intriguing  Milliners,  Mrs.  Boyd,  a  voluminous 
reader,  who  therefore  fancied  fhe  could  write,   pro- 


*  A  critic  loudly  complains  that  the  poetry  was  fo  little  relifhed 
with  all  its  incomparable  merit  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  chai-mi 
of  the  mufic,  the  piece  would  not  have  extended  to  a  fecond  night. 
Had  the  fame  critic  lived  to  witnefs  the  performance  of  Coinus  at 
tlie  prefent  time,  he  would  have  alfo  to  lament  that  the  mufic,  fo 
highly^ honourable  to  genius,  and  to  this  country,  \i  gone  to  fleep 
with  the  puetry;  and  that,  th;uiks  to  mutilation  and  falfe  tafte,  a 
combination  of  the  talents  of  Milton  and  Arne,  is  now  confidered 
as  an  intrufion.  I  could  vote  mofl  fincerely  that  this  union  of  beau- 
tiful poetry  and  exquifite  mufic  might  be  performed  at  given  periods 
as  a  condition  of  the  theatrical  patent,  if  it  were  only  as  a  lcfi"on  to 
warn  the  lovers  of  harmony  of  their  d;tnger  in  iilleaing  to  falcetto, 
divifioas,  cadences-,  and  cantabiks. 
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duced  two  faragoes  called  Don  Sancho,  and  Mift- 
ervas  Triumph,  Brown  with  whom,  to  the  rea- 
der's great  iatisfacrion,  I  (hall  clofc  my  prefent  ac- 
count of  authors,  brought  out  a  tragedy  called  The 
Fatal  Retirement^  which  was  defcrvcdly  damned*. 

■  iBirr  oiB.7;)V5'*<' 
Over  and  above  this  lift  of  plays  for  which  we 

have  been  able  to  find  authors  I  count  a  hundred  and 
eighty. five,  many  of  them  attributed  to  individuals, 
but  none  of  them  aut,hentically  traced  to  authors  at 
all;  and,  npw  having  got  rid  of  materials  which  it  was 
incumbent  on  me  to  produce,  but  which  can  have 
no  great  claim  upon  the  reader's  praife^  except  that 
due  to  accuracy  and  method,  I  (liall  proceed  to  par- 
ticulars which  will  be  more  interefting,  and  of  courfe 
more  entertaining  both  to  myfelf  and  to  thofc  I 
ftudy  to  pleafe. 


♦  This  play  perhaps  never  would  been  remembered  but  by  an 
anecdote  relative  to  Quin,  who  refufed  to  act  in  it,  and  there/ore 
was  fuppofcd  to  have  occufioned  its  failure.  In  tonfequence  of  this 
he  was  frequently  hilled  by  the  author's  friends  ,w^hea  he  came  for- 
ward to  perform  other  parts.  ■  At  length,  ^9  put, Hi,ftQp  to  their  im- 
portuniiy,  he  one  evening  told  tlie  audience  that  he  had  read  the 
play  before  it  was  performed  and  given  the  author  his  fincere  opinion 
that  it  was  the  very  worft  play  he  had  ever  read  in  his  life, and  for 
that  rcafon  had  refufed  to  act  in  it,  in  confeqwence  of  this  addrcfi 
the  audience  of  c»urfefilenced  the  cabal*    .. 

VOL.  V.  N 
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CHAP.    IV. 


GARRICK. 


It  is  neither  within  my  promife  nor 'my  inclination 
to  put  myfelf  forward  as  the  biographer  of  Gar- 
rick.  For  my  own  part  I  think  it  very  immaterial 
to  the  fame  of  a  public  character  to  manifefl  much 
anxiety  as  to  where  he  was  born,  at  what  fchool  he 
was  brought  up,  and  many  other  particulars  which  I 
am  not  to  learn  are  held  facredly  and  indifpcnfibly 
ncccffary  in  biography;  a  refearch  generally  however 
terminating  in  uncertainty,  and  difappointment,  and 
which  therefore  unfortunately  leaves  this  fpecies  of 
writing  incomplete  by  the  want  of  one  of  its  at- 
tributed unities.  As  I  have  had  opportunity  to 
urge  this  before,  and,  as  all  thofe  who  cfteem  merit 
and  genius  for  their  intrinfic  value  will  be  naturally 
more  folicitous  to  fet  up  their  locality  than  that  of 
the  perfon  who  poffelfes  them,  I  fliall  endeavour  to 
gratify  thefe  by  a  defcription  of  the  mental  acqui- 
fitions   of  Car  RICK,  which  I   had  particular   op- 
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portunity   of  watching  for  fcvcn  years  through  all 

their  (hades  and  gradations. 


The  words  that  Gibber  applied  to  Bettir- 
TON,  that  he  was  an  actor  as  Shak£sperr  was  a 
poet,  may  unequivocally  be  applied  to  Garrick, 
but  one  (Irong  circumflanee,  which  I  believe  has 
never  been  noticed,  and  which  when  noticed  will 
be,  fparingly  at  firfl  perhaps,  but  afterwards  gene- 
rally and  literally  admitted,  fhews  that  Garrick 
mud  have  been  nearer  in  his  genius  to  the  com- 
parative merit  of  Shakespear  than  Better  ton. 
This  circumftance,  which  1  affert  without  hefitation 
is  that  Gar  RICK,  at  any  time,  on  or  off  the  ftage, 
alone  or  in  company,  about  whatever  occupation, 
lludy  or  purfuit,  or  in  Ihort  employed  in  any  man- 
ner  he  might,  was  an  actor,  a  complete  actor,  and 
nothing  but  an  actor,  exactly  as  Pope  during  the 
whole  eourfe  of  his  life  was  a  poet  and  nothing  but 
a  poet. 


The  acting  of  Gar  rick  orv  the  Hagc  was  to  ac- 
quire fame  and  fortune,  than  which  nothing  was  ever 
more  fairly  earned  and  merited ;  and  off  the  llage, 
to  make  that  fame  and  fortune  a  fource  of  reputa- 
tion, confequence,  and  importance,  and  in  this  laH: 
fpecies  of  acting  he  certainly  manifellcd  more  po-r 
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tent  merit,  more  commanding  talents,  than  in  the 
firft,  incomparable  as  iiis  public  acting  was.  No 
man  exacted  homage  from  all  ranks  with  more  fuc- 
cefs  than  Gar  rick.  He  was  a  man,  as  the  Irifh 
fay,  that  you  never  caught  without  himfelf. 

'Tis  true  that  to  attain  this  fort  of  rank  with  the 
world  the  marvellous  fide  muft  be  perpetually 
turned  outward,  and  the  hidden  fprings  and  wires 
muft  be  managed  with  great  dexterity  and  exaftnefs 
to  keep  up  the  deception.  Any  invention,  how- 
ever ingenious  in  its  con[lru6lion,  and  wonderful  in 
its  operation,  would  ceafe  to  excite  admiration  if 
the  fpectator  was  to  difcover  that  it  worked  upon 
common  mechanical  principles,  and  therefore  Gar- 
rick,  who  Goldsmith  feems  to  have  known 
au  fond, 

*'  Who  threw  off  his  friends,  as  ahuntfman  his  pack, 
'   **  For  he  knew  well  enough  he  could  whiftle  them  back," 

knew^  alfo  that  off  the  ftage,  as  well  as  on,  it  was  his 
bufinefs  to  fubdue  his  own  pafTions  that  he  might  the 
better  fubdue  the  paffions  of  his  fpc6tators. 

I  never  faw  Garrick  either  laugh  or  cry;  that 
is  to  fay,  fhed  tears,  or  manifeft  mirth,  or  even  plea- 
furcj  fpontanioufly,  invplumarilyjand  from  the  foul^ 
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I  have  feen  him  taking  the  hint  from  Shakespear, 
who  has  certainly  well  defcribed  real  adling  by  the 
pad'age,  "  in  a  fiftion,  in  a  dream  of  pafllon,  force 
"  his  foul  fo  to  lis  conceit  that  from  her  working  all 
"  his  viCagc  warmed." 

"  Tears  in  his  eyes,  diflradion  in's  afpcil^ 
*•   A  broken  voice,  and  his  whole  fim^-tion  fuiting 
<*  With  forms  to  his  conceit,  and,  all  for  nothing 
«*  For  Hecuba—" 

All  this  and  the  oppofite  extreme  were  always 
at  his  command  *.  His  laugh  was  well  put  on,  but 
it  was  not  a  natural  laugh  of  his  own.  He  feemcd 
afraid  that  if  he  did  not  conquer  a  propenfity  to  rifi« 
bility  in  himfclf,  the  better  to  provoke  it  in  his 
audience,  he  fliould  like  Tom  Thimble,  in  the 
Rehearjal^  be  fo  tickled  by  the  humour  of  his  au- 


•  Garrick  would  indulge  fome  few  friejjds — but  it  was  very 
rare — with  what  he  ufed  to  call  his  rounds. — This  he  did  by  ftand- 
ing  behind  a  chair,  and  conveying  into  his  face  every  poffible  kind  of 
paffion,  blending  one  into  the  other,  and  as  it  were  (hadowing  them 
with  a  prodigious  number  of  gradations.  At  one  moment  you 
laughed,  at  another  you  cried  :  now  he  terrified  you,  and  prefcntly  you 
conceived  yourfelf  fomething  horrible,  he  fecmed  fo  terrified  at  you. 
Afterwards  he  drew  his  features  into  the  appearance  of  fuch  dignified 
wifdom,  that  Minerva  might  have  been  proud  of  the  portrait;  and 
then— degrading  yet  admirable  tranfuion — he  became  a  driveller. 
In  fhorthis  face  was  what  he  obliged  you  to  fancy  itj  age,  youth, 
plenty,  poverty,  every  thing  i^  affiuued. 
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thor,  as  not  to  be  able  to  play  his  part.  In  fhort,  no 
man  will  deny  but  that  the  very  eflfence  of  excellent 
afting  centered  in  Garrick,  and  yet  every  mem- 
ber of  the  theatre  will  vouch  for  me,  that  the  greaie'l 
and  moll  aftonirtiing  effe8:s  produced  by  his  atling 
arofe  from  an  artful  fufpenfion  of  his  real  feelings, 
left  they  ihould  provoke  him  into  a  fenfibility  which 
it  was  his  bufinefs  to  transfer  to  his  auditors. 

"Oin^aQing,  the  human  pafTions  would  run  riot 
were  they  not  kept  in  abfolute  command.  Feeling 
and  fenfibility  are  the  riches  of  an  actor,  and  would 
too  foon  be  fquandered  if  they  were  not  managed 
with  economy.  There  are  very  few  fituations  in 
tragedy,  and  the  great  art  is  how  to  vary  them.  A 
paffion,  like  a  colour,  mult  have  a  variety  of  flia- 
dows ;  nor  will  every  fliadow  do  for  the  fam?e  light  5*^ 
and  I  will  even  venture  to  fay,  that  a  good  aclor  or 
aclrefs  (hould  vary  the  mode  of  acling,  according  to 
the  different  difpoiitions  of  the  audiences  before^ 
whom  they  appear. 

I  fmcerely  mention  this  as  my  real  fentimcnts  or> 
good  acting.  Every  thing  on  the  ftage  muft  be  a 
little  elevated.  The  fcencs,  if  they  were  highly 
finiflied,  would  lofe  all  their  effed:.  The  fame  mode 
mutt   be   obferved    in    drefs,   and   it   holds   good 
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throughout  every  thing  clfe.  A  hero  mud  not  fpeak 
in  common  profc — it  mud  be  mcafured  for  him 
into  what  we  call  blank  verlc.  This  gives  a  dignity, 
an  emphafis  to  the  feeling  that  is  to  be  exprefTed, 
and  uiilcfs  the  ador  who  reprefents  the  character 
can  fo  far  podefs  himfelf  with  an  idea  that  he  is  the 
very  hero  for  the  time  being,  he  will  never  attain 
perfeftion  as  his  fubditute. 

Thefe  requifites,  which  Car  rick  taught  himfelf 
on  the  dage,  he  could  with  the  fame  facility  transfer 
to  his  private  conduct;  and,  whether  he  conde- 
fcended  at  his  own  levee  to  fmile  at  a  borrowing 
atlor  who  was  prailing  his  poety,  cut  jokes  with 
Beck.et  the  bookfeller,  explain  an  unintelligible 
pudage  to  Phil  Butler  the  carpenter,  blame 
H0PK.1NS  the  prompter  for  having  the  gout  bccaufe 
he  was  at  the  expence  of  chair  hire,  rebuke  Mes- 
51 NK  the  pantouMme  trick  maker  for  attempting  to 
he  witty,  like  him.  chuckle  at  newCpaper  criticifms 
that  he  intended  to  buy  off,  or  burn  cards  and 
letters  from  dukes,  lords,  judges,  and  bidiops,  to 
ftrike  his  dependants. with  awe  and  admiration-r-.l 

Whether  at  court  he  honoured  men  of  title  with 
the  hopes  of  boldering  up.  thes  reputation  of  feme 
dramatic   brat  produced  with  the  afudanEe  of  the 
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chaplain,  whether  ladies  were  promifed  that  their 
friends  (liould  be  difappointed  of  boxes  that  had 
never  been  let,  or  that  the  new  fafhion  they  lafi  pro- 
duced fliould  be  noticed  in  the  next  epilogue,  or 
that  an  epitaph  on  a  favourite  parrot  fliould  grace 
the  toilette  table,  or  whether  he  appeared  diftrelfed 
that  he  could  not  be  fet  down  by  an  ambaffador, 
becaufe  he  had  given  a  prior  promife  to  a  countefs 
dowager — 

Whether  at  the  rehearfal  of  a  piece,  his  own,  be 
demanded  an  acknowledgment  that  every  paflage 
was  the  achme  of  perfection,  or  at  the  rehearfal  of  a 
piece,  not  his  own,  he  himfelf  allowed  praife  in  pro- 
portion as  he  was  permitted  to  make  alterations;  or, 
to  be  bsief,  in  whatever  manner  by  managing  not 
the  minds,  for  many  of  them  were  too  ponderous  for 
him  to  wield,  but  the  tempers  of  men,  both  of  the 
firft  wordly  and  profeflTional  diftinction — he  fo  played 
his  part  as  to  be  courted,  carrefl'ed,  admired,  and 
looked  up  to  by  rank  and  talents,  with  very  flight 
pretenfions  to  the  charaQcr  of  eminent  abilities  him- 
felf otherwife  than  as  an  actor. 

Garrick  profeffedly  ftudied  the  character  of 
CiBRER,  than  whom  however  he  pofTefled  more 
confummate  abilities   except    as  a   writer,   but  he 
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blended  with  this  chara6ler  the  efTence  of  every 
other  that  had  been  celebrated  for^icquiring  fame 
by  worldly  condu(51,  and  poITefl'ed  fo  much  fuper- 
raded  good  fcnfe,  that  he  feldom  lan  into  any  of 
their  inferior  follies,  and  never  into  thofe  of  any 
magnitude.  He  had  what  he  called  common  fenfc, 
to  which  he  gave  an  unbounded  definition,  and 
pradically  fliewcd  that  its  meaning  was  to  take 
every  advantage  within  the  pale  of  fair  dealing, 
tipon  tlie  mart,  like  a  chapman  ;  upon  this  principle 
he  condu(51ed  all  his  worldly  concerns,  liberal  in 
offers,  and  clofe  at  a  bargain. 

By  this  mode  of  condu6l,  though  his  wifliea 
Were  chara6lerized  by  boundlefs  ambition, he  never 
let  them  impofe  upon  his  reafon,  and  thus,  by  never 
out-foaring  his  ftrcngth,  he  was  at  no  time  in  dan- 
ger of  falling.  Garrick  might  have  been  laureat, 
he  might  have  had  a  feat  in  parliament,  he  might 
haV^  been  knighted,  but  he  knew  he  could  write  a 
prologue  better  than  a  birth  d^iy  ode,  that  his 
oratory  w^ould  have  been  a  poor  bufinefs  if  it  had 
been  called  upon  extemporaneoufly  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, and  without  drefs  and  adion,  and  he  could 
anticipate  the  ridicule  of  feeing  againfl  the  wall  the 
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part   of  Abel  Drugger  to  be  performed  by  Sir 
David  Garrick,  r>x'>  ^^m 

■.■!'.  i        .  ■  .n  '  ,..,.   ,;   .^i.,..i    \.ii^    b^O  /•"' 

All  thefe  meritorious  acts  of  becoming  forbear^ 
ance  (poke  in  him  the  higheft  degree  of  good  fenfe, 
and  became  the  foundation  of  that  general  action  by 
which  he  commanded  the  attention,  the  regard,  the 
folicitude,  and  better  than  thefe,  the  contributions 
of  mankind.  It  was  this  put  into  pra(5tife,  through 
the  medium  of  common  fenfe,  as  we  have  feen  it 
defined,  that  made  him  the  idol  of  the  great  in 
fortune,and  the  great  in  talents;  to  none  of  whom 
he  was  at  any  time  offenfive,  though  he  always 
arrogated  equality.  In  fhort,  he  was  aftatefman, 
a  lawgiver,  aphilofopher,  a  logician,  an  architect, 
a  painter,  nay  a  fcholar  and  a  critic,  and  even 
in  the  opinions  of  thofe  moft  eminent  for  thefe 
diftin(5lions,  when  in  fa6l  thofe  fentiments  which 
he  had  deliberately  colledled,  and  which  he  fported 
through  the  advantage  of  a  lucky  moment,  WTre 
the  ftudied  ideas  of  others,  aded  by  him. 

One  of  Garrick's  great  ftrokes  of  Mundane 
a6ling  was  the  fame  he  was  fo  folicitous  to  com- 
mand abroad,  in  which  he  fo  fucceeded  that  the 
French  accounts  of  him  in  particular,  which  it  is  a 


pity  Ivis  biographers  had  no  opportunity  Of  confult- 
ing,  exalt  his  merit,  excellent  as  k  was,  infinitely 
beyond  any  thing  that  we  have  of  him*.     It  was 

'\  I 

"'*  Spv",ikln;;  (if  his  afting,  a  French  author  lias  the  folhjwi;-^  ]..  f- 
ty^'  -*'GARRicit  the  cekbraujd  Englifh  Roscius  has  alone,  p€N 
J*;  jhapl,  •  b-^cn  capable  of  conveying  all  that  wc^haic  heard  or  C4^ 
**  ,(>:u  fi.f  of  th-  ,!n;)!,iniini'  acijng  of  the  ancicuts.  I  fjv.-  h'nu  iu 
*"  ]  ;,    "  perform  a 

•Jlagc    icvrified  wuh  i!v     inormity  of   his  criinrs    aiui 
JJ  xnorfe.    .Humanity    iu    the    laii   momcuts    of   ihls    i_ 
**  ovec.,hj5  cqin?s,  his   murders,  and    his  barbarity.     Senfibl. 
"^ot  hU  'villamy,    his  refle6\'ions    arc   his  jud(ge    and  his    ex. .,.:.... .,.  : 
*^'6ver\vhelTncd   "with' this    drfcadful   conflrft    ht   tires  ^iecc-tneal ;•' fti 
**'>'!Qyes  begin  to    be  extinguiihed,  his    voice  can   fcarcely  articulate    hi« 
*«  inr-IK^riLiil    penitence;  bis  gcfturcs    annouiKe    his    laft    moment;  na- 
*»   :  letairw  fome    ftrcngth,  and,  as    the  human    facuklcs    drcay 

••'and  horrible  phantoms  bring  Tiis  crimes  to  his  imagination,  in  his 
ff  ;ii:antic  fear  he  ftruggles  with  death  and  is  overcome :  .  he  now 
.*fv Jointly  freezes  with  horror;  he  tear?  up  the  earth  and  feems  in 
"  madenin^  fancy  to  dig  his  grave;  and  now  the  moment  of  death 
■•*^  arrives,  and '  the  convulfive  diftortion  of  his  face,-  ■  liH  ^uSvcring 
;?^  lips,  the  extenfion  of  his  arms,  and  a  laft  agonizing  figh,  f ,  give  «;thc 
■*'.  fiui/hing  llrokc  to  this  terrible  pifture." 

In  another  French  writer  I  find  the  ibllcwing  anecdote  of  Gar- 
RiCK  told  as  a  proof  that  he  could  not  only  at  will  reprefent  all  paf- 
lions  but  aH  perfons.  -'A  woman  of  fefhion  in  London,"  fays  thi« 
writer,  •*  had  a  great  dcfire  to  procure  the  portrait  of  a  -noblcmaa 
••  with  whom  (he  was  in  love,  but  who  had  a  particular  averfion-lo 
*•  fit  (br  his  pifture.  She  prevailed  upon  Gar  rick  to  notice  the 
«♦  face  of  this  lord,  and  fo  pofTcfs  hinifelf  of  his  features  that  the 
*^'  painter  might  cr-fily  defign  a  faithful  likenefe  through  the  medium 
**  <of  bis    borrowed    rcTemblance.       This    was   undertaken;     and,    after 
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however,  occafioned  fometimes  by  rather  bold  and 
prodigious  flights.  A  friend  might  have  fhuddered 
for  him  to  have  been  prefent  when  Voltaire  rcr 
ceivcd  his  Ode  on  Shakesrear,  efpecially  as  it 
happened  at  the  time  when  that  dictator  was  fretting 
;iway  hii?  life  in  his  rctirer^ient  at  Genkva,  and  ful* 
minating  his  critical  anathemas  againft  dunces; 
but  whether  he  v^as  foftened  by  the  prefent  that 
accompanied  it,  or  however  he  might  be  wrought 
ppon  by  that  magical  pcrfuafion  which  Garrjck 
fometimes  accorded  but  never  gave,  it  is  certain, 
fgr. I  feiW.it,  that  the  circumflance  produced  .a^ 
acknowledgment  full  of  infincere  praife  of  which 
Garrick  believed  perhaps  but  very  little,  but, 
what  \\'i\s  better  for  him,  the  \vorld  believed  the 
whole. 


«'  having  ftudled  every  trait  and  geilure  and  each  poffible  manner 
5|  of  giving  tljen?  vaiig.ty>  till  it,  was  no  longer  Gar  r  ick,  but  My 
«'«'Lord,  the  painter  was'  fet  to  work,  and  fo  fucceeded  that  the  por. 
*•  trait  was  univerfally  known  for  the  nobleman  in  queftion  who  was 
"  the  firft  to  exprefs  his  aftonifhraent  at  fo  perfecl  a  hkenefs  being 
♦♦  obtained  without  his  knowledge,  and  who  liberally  rewarded  the 
.«  aaor  and  married  the  lady,  in  return  for  her  love,  and  her  inge. 
««  nmty."  I  never  heard  of  this  anecdote  through  any  other  chan^ 
nJ»1.  There  is  a  ftory  told  that  Garrick  frightened  Hogarth  by 
appearing  to  him  as  the  ghoft  of  Fielding,  whom  he  fo  refembled 
by'aherm-  his  features  that  Hogarth  is  f.ld  never  to  have  re_ 
covered  the  ftock.  It  is  a  flrange  (lory  however,  unlefs  Garricr 
Wked  uroa  Hilts. 
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In  the  performance  of  all  thefe  various  part8| 
one  confideration  obtruded  itfelf  on  Garrick'$ 
niind,  and  operated  as  a  material  dedu6tion  from 
Ihe  applaufe  io  laviflily  bcftowcd  on  fo  much  pro> 
feliional  excellence.  This  was  no  lefs  than  a  con* 
tinual  forenefs  occafioned  by  certain  flies  that  per" 
petually  buzzed  about  him,  and  never  ceafed  to 
tcaze  and  torment;  him  till  they  were  fuffcred  to 
fuck  their  fill  and  drop  of!',  li^  he  had  fet  out  with 
a  firm  and  refolute  determination,  the  fat^l  exam- 
ples of  Dryden  and  Pope  before  him,  to  have 
firmed  himfelf  with  indifference,  they  would  have 
hummed  their  day  and  been  forgotten ;  but  he 
wanted  lirength  of  mind  to  take  this  courfe.  He 
ihould  have  confidered  that  he  had  not  the  abilities 
to  refort  to  Mac  FUcknoes  and  Dunciads,  or  even 
had  he  been  capable  of  wielding  fuch  formidable 
weapons,  they  had  been  already  rendered  ufelef* 
by  the  immaterial  beings  they  had  to  cope  with* 
£lub3  cannot  wound  atoms. 

Garrick,  a  better  a^or  in  every  other  refpe6^, 
though  conftantly  his  emulator,  unfortunately  dif- 
dained  to  copy  Gibber  in  this  ;  half  of  whofe  re- 
putation at  Icaft  was  owing  to  a  Heady  refolutionof 
difregarding  anonymous  cavillers,  or  clfe  coaxing 
them  into  Ibme  fcrape  that  he  might  take  amoft  tri^ 
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umphant  advantage  of  them.  CiBBtft'  turned  the 
jfiitifein  the  Dunciad  moft  pointedly  againft  FoPt^ 
whereas  Garrick  would  have  funk  under  it;  biit 
CiBBER  was  a  writer  of  a  different  defcription,  far* 
however  from  being  perfe6t,  and  this  he  fo  truly 
kneKv  and  fo  honeilly  acknowledged,  th^t  caVil  was 
by  him  politically  deprecated,  and  the  fliafts  of  ill 
nature  difarmed  by  anticipation. 

•^  ■  Had  Garrick  given  an  idea  that  he  went  fof 
nothing  but  a  prologne  writer,  and  that  his  other 
pi-odudions  were  merely  in  aid  of  that  e-xperience 
anddramatic  knowledge  which  as  a  manager  he  muft 
neceffarily  poflTefs,  the  foftering  care  of  the  public 
would  have  carrelTed  and  nurtered  thefe  offsprings 
of  dif^dence,  and,  having  adopted  them,  have  be- 
come fo  blind  to  their  foibles  that  he  would  havd  re- 
ceived credit  for  much  more  than  his  fair  reputa- 
tion ;  whereas,  fondly  fancying  that  the  world  im- 
plicitly believed  him  an  author  of  firft  rate  merit, 
that  they  would  find  better  poetry  in  his  prologues 
than  in  thofe  of  Dryden,  truer  chara6ter  and  na- 
ture in  his  plays  than  in  any  of  his  predeceffors» 
and  more  lyric  beauty  in  his  Ode  than  in  Alexanders 
Feafl,  the  world  have  not  come  up  to  his  actual 
defert,  but  have  funk  him  in  every  other  refpe(51, 
and  quietly  have  fet  him  down  as  a  mere  prologue 


Vfrit^r;^  whlch.as  the  fubje^s  of  his  prologues  and 

epilogu^^  w^re  merely  temporary  and  a  laugh  at 

Ibmc  prevailing  tolly,   is  every  thing  but  denying; 

Mm  ^ny  merit  as  a  writer  at  all. 
*  ••  •  I "  ' 

Unfortunately  this  was  Gaurick's  foible,  Hi% 
writings  were  his  tendon  Achilles,  which  the  meer- 
eft  witling  was  at  any  time  Paris  enough  to  JBixd 
out;  and,  left  he  feared  it  would  remain  undif- 
covered,  unlefs  he  himfelf  perpetually  expofedat^ 
liQ  unnecefTarily  and  upon  every  trivial  oc^afioa 
t)ar;ed  it  to  view  ;  till,  by  fliewing  how  he  ii[ygh|;J)^ 
wounded,  the  worlt  bungler  at  critical  archery, ia 
JE^JJ^j^rub-ltreet,  was  fare  to  hit  him. 


WJ^po  he  was  afraid  the  wits  Ihould  be  fatiKcal 
on  his  marriage,  he  anticipated  their  fatire  by  call- 

"  A  very  Sir  John  Brute  all, dayv       —     -'      rtoi^ 
*•  And  Fribble  all  the  night."  ^ 

^  ^When  he  trembled  at  what  he  feared  might  be  the 
judgment  of  the  critics  on  his  performance  of  Mac- 
beth, he  foolifhly  wrote  a  pamphlet  •'  on  the  mimi- 
•'cal  behaviour  of  a  certain  fafhionable  faulty  nc?tor.*' 
When  he  dreaded  the  cenfure  afnd  ridicule 'that  he 
imagined  lie  fliould  be  gteeted  wi(h  on  his  return 
from  a  tour  to  Italy,  he  produced  the  Sick  Moiihey 
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as  a  ridicule  on  what  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  his 
condu6l  abroad.  Thefe  are  fome  of  the  inflances 
in  which  his  favourite  common  fenfe  deferted  him. 

He  imagined  that  the  things  would  be  confi- 
dered  as  illiberal,  and  therefore  treated  them  with 
contempt.  There  were  three  riiksinthis;  firft, 
filth  generally  flicks,  and  in  this  world  many  want 
ability,  and  more  inclination  to  rub  it  off;  fecondly, 
in  this  pretended  fatire  it  was  poUible  that  faults 
might  have  been  expofed  through  confcioufnefs 
which  an  indiffbrent  perfon  would  never  have  fuf- 
peded ;  and  laflly,  a  difcovery  might  have  been  at- 
tended with  indelible,  becaufe  meritorious,  ridicule. 
His  condu(5l  was  evidently  an  imitation  of  Pope  in 
relation  to  his  paftorals..  but  Pope  had  more  ability, 
and  his  reputation  was  lefs  involved. 

Upon  an  examination  of  his  condu(5l:  as  it  was 
concerned  in  thofe  tranfa6tions  that  led  him  to  the 
management  of  the  theatre,  which  moft  worthily 
improved  it  into  an  extraordinary  degree  of  credit 
and  reputation,  his  chara<^l:er  and  genius  will  more 
gradually  develope  than  in  a  ftudied  detail,  I  fliall 
therefore  ceafe  to  fpeak  o(  him  particularly  till  I 
have  traced  the  fteps  by  which  he  afcended  to  the 
higheft  pitch  of  fame  and  fortune. 
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\-^i.44STATE  OF  THE  STAGE  FROM  1741  TO  1763. 

As  Garrick,  in  imitation  of  Gibber,  not  only 
looked  up  from  his  infancy  to  the  chair  of  Rosci  u s^ 
\vhich  Ghurchill  accorded  him  after  he  had  pof- 
fcfTcd  it  by  univerfal  fuffrage,  but  aUo  to  the  chair 
of  management,  it  will  be  ncccflary  to  fliew  what  a 
theatrical  Maciiiaval  he  was  in  attaining  the  firft 
reputation  ia  both  capacities,  neither  fituations  hav- 
ing been  filled  at  any  time  with  fuch  ability  or  fuch 
credit. 

To  drop  at  prefcnt  the  merit  of  Garrick  as  an 
^ctor^  to  whom  in  that  capacity  I  ftiall  hereafter  pay 
my  tribute  of  warm  and  willing  admiration,  let  us 
fee  wiih  what  cautious  and  wary  judgment  he  con- 
ducted himfelf  to  become  a  malter  of  hib  proTeflion; 
and  while  the  account  is  read  by  all  young  actors 
who  emulate  Wm  merit,  let  them  at  the  fame  time 
emulate  his  induftry,  his  various  trials  of  his  thea- 
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trical  powers,  his  gradual  afccnt  to  fuperiority,  or 
letthem  for  ever  defpair  of  attaining  his  excellence, 
or  indeed  any  excellence  as  actors, 

Garrick  knew  that  the  profeflion  he  was  pecu- 
liarly gifted  to  fill  required  more  variety  of  requifites 
than  any  other,  that  there  is  fcarcely  any  accom- 
plifhment  the  human  mind  or  form  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving but  muft  be  ftudied  and  learnt  by  the  actor; 
that  conception  and  memory  which  are  too  often 
confidered  as  perfection  in  the  fcience  of  acting  arc 
only  parts  of  a  complicate  whole,  and  that  without 
the  poifeffion  of  every  one  of  thefe  various  qualities, 
which  acquire  verfatility,  and  teach  the  paffions  a  ca- 
pable fcope  of  reprefenting  human  nature  in  all  its 
moods  and  humours,  an  actor  can  no  more  be  per- 
fect than  a  watch  without  its  wheels. 

Garrick  knowing  this,  both  by  the  examples 
of  thofe  actors  in  the  fchool  of  Betterton,  and 
by  his  own  confummate  kccnnefs  and  forefight,  de- 
termined to  be  fure  of  his  mark,  and  that  the  arrow 
fhould  go  beyond  the  barb;  inftead,  therefore,  of 
rifking  a  raw  and  unexperienced  genius  and  ven- 
turing crudity  and  awkwardnefs,  he  put  himfelf  to 
fchool,  and  not  only  learnt  practically  every  thing 
that  experience  could  give  as  to  the  excrcife  of  his 
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verfalilc  powers  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  but  he  ad- 
ded dancing,  fencing,  and  pantomime,  and  even  fta- 
died  the  character  of  Harlequin, 

Thus  his  firft  appearance  was  facination,  for  it 
blended  all  the  attraction  of  novelty  with  veteran 
experience.  It  was  ulclefs,  for  Quin  to  fay  that 
*'  it  was  a  fafhion  and  would  foon  be  over.  It  wa» 
*<  a  new  religion;  that  Whitfield  was  followed 
"  for  a  time,  but  the  people  came  back  again  to 
"  church."  "  It  was  not  herefy  but  reformation,*, 
as  Garrick  himfelf  wittily  enough  faid  in  reply, 
and  it  proved  fo,  for  the  world  with  one  confent 
ftampt  it  as  theatrical  orthodoxy. 

Gar  rick's  great  fuccefs,  which  thinned  the 
other  theatres  and  brought  all  the  world  to  Good- 
man's Fields,  began  very  early  to  prove  a  fource  of 
fortune  in  proportion  to  the  favour  he  received, 
-which  was  prodigious.  Giffard  gave  him  half 
the  profits,  and  he  foon  of  courfe  amafTcd  a  very 
large  fum,  for  he  performed  every  night  for  a  con- 
fiderablc  time.  This  would  have  been  a  ferious 
blow  at  the  fame  and  fortune  of  the  theatres  had  not 
an  application  been  intended,  though  I  believe  never 
made,  to  government,  which  was  backed  by  the  au. 
thority  of  Sir  John  Barnard,  who  in  the  name  of 
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the  city  Wai  prepared  to  revive  thofe  objections 
which  we  have  already  feen  preferred  by  the  ma- 
giftratesj  left  the  theatre  Ihould  be  an  injury  to  the 
members  of  the  commercial  part  of  the  town  by  be- 
ing immediately  fcatcd  among  them. 

Gar  RICK  feeing  plainly  how  this  would  operate 
propofed  to  accommodate  matter,-^  with  Fleetwood, 
provided  Gi  f  far  d  were  made  a  party  to  the  treaty^ 
This  was  foon  adjuftedj  and  he  received  five  hun- 
dred a  year  for  his  acting,  and  Giffard  appears  to 
have  been  fatisfied  with  the  emolument  allotted  him 
in  return  for  giving  up  a  concern  which  he  held  by 
no  legal  authority. 

Gar  RICK  being  now  come  to  Drury  Lane,  and 
having  in  the  following  fummer  experienced  im- 
provement, reputation,  and  profit  by  an  excurfion  to 
Dub  LI  NT,  \vherc  he  was  fo  attended  that  the  vaft 
crouding  produced  a  contagious  diforder  which  was 
called  Garrick's  fever,  began  to  loek  forward  to- 
wards the  management;  and,  while  Fleetwood 
was  fwindling  the  tradefmen  and  performers,  and 
bribing  attornics  and  bailiffs  to  keep  executions  out 
of  the  houfe  which  it  was  their  duty  to  levy,  he  for- 
tified himfelf  for  the  occafion  both  as  to  property 
and  friends.     He  faw,  however,  that  the  momeni; 
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vas  not  arrived  for  him  to  flcp  forward,  for  ibat  the 
theatre  wai  going  fo  fall  to  ruin  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely diflkult  to  have  any  concern  in  it  without 
involving  his  private  fortune  with  the  general  in* 
tcrcll  of  the  concern. 

He  was  taught  by  this  an  extraordinary  con- 
templation.  He  could  not  be  infenfible  that,  pro- 
perly applied,  the  large/ums  his  performance  brought 
to  the  theatre  might  have  liquidated,  or  at  leaft 
IcfTened  the  demands  on  the  property  fo  as  to  make 
it  in  time  a  clear  pofieffion  to  the  proprietor ;  but 
the  rcvcrfc  was  the  fact.  The  treafury  \vas  the 
fieves  of  the  Danaidcs  always  full  and  always  empty, 
and  Fleetwood  plainly  faw  that,  by  a  proper  glofs 
and  a  little  adroitnefs  in  legerdemain,  hidden  by 
well  applied  juggling  and  fmall  talk,  the  richer  he 
got  the  more  he  fliould  pcrfuade  the  poor  devils 
who  were  mortified  at  his  pride,  his  infolence,  and 
his  want  of  feeling,  but  at  the  fame  time  delighted 
by  his  good  humour,  his  wit,  and  his  plaufibility, 
to  believe  him  in  neceflity. 

What  a  fchool  was  this  for  parfimony  to  a  parQ 
monious  man  like  Garrick.  I  never  heard  that 
there  was  any  complaint  as  to  his  money,  indeed  it 
has  been  thought  that  Garjiick,  Macklin,  and 
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another  or  two,  were  in  a   compact  with   Fleet- 
wood that  fo  he  might  laugh  at  the  reft  of  ihc  com- 
pany, covered  by  their  united  ftrength.      I  fcarcely 
know,  however,  how  to  give  credit  to  this,  bccaufc 
Macklin  declared  in  my   hearing,  and  in  the  pre- 
fcnce  of  feveral  gentlemen  now  living,  that  it  was 
the  bufincfs  of  the  performers  to  invent  all  manner 
of  tricks  to  procure  that  money  which,  though  their 
own,  they  could  not  obtain  by  perfuafion,  importu- 
nity, or  menace,  and  that  he  himi'elf,  who  was  im- 
powcrcd  as  acting  manager  to  undertake  for  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  articles,  and  was  therefore  in  fome 
fort  amenable,  was  once  under  the  neceflity  of  putting 
into  practife  a  (iratagem  in  which  he  pretended  to 
have  broke  out  of  Newgate,  where  he  faid  he  had 
been  put  by  a  creditor,  and  thereby  obtained  the 
fum  he  wanted,  which  he  appropriated  to  his  own 
ufe,  it  being  part  of  his  jufl:  demand,  and  afterwards 
left  the  creditor  to  fue  Fleetwood. 

Certainly  fomeh©w  or  other  Gar  rick  found  his 
account  in  flaying  at  Drury  Lane,  for  Covent  Gar- 
den was  at  any  time  open  to  him;  but  he  accepted 
no  engagement  any  where  till  1745,  at  which  time, 
though  the  publiflied  accounts  are  againft  me,  I  think 
it  very  probable  that  Fleetwood  went  to  France, 
and  not  in  1747,  as  it  is  generally  believed,  for  at 
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that  time  the  patcut  was  fold  by  Fleetwood  to 
Green  and  Amber,  bankers  m  the  city,  who  fpc- 
culated  upon  it  clogged  with  a  hopeful  condition  no 
lefs  than  that  Lacey,  who  we  fliall  prefenily  fee 
as  the  partner  of  Gar  rick,  was  to  manage  the 
concern. 

Lacey  had  been   a  fort    of  afTiflant  to    Rich, 
after  leaving  an  unprofitable  trade  at  iNJorwich,  and 
becoming  a  very  indifferent  actor.     The  conditions 
of  this  purchafe    were   that    Green    and    Amber. 
fliould  pay  three  thoufand  two  hundred  pounds  for 
the  patent,  and  an  annuity   to  Fleetwood,   till   it 
fhould  be  expired,   of  fix  hundred  pounds,  and  at 
the  fame  time  a  mortgage  of  fevcn  thoufand  pounds 
on  the  property  was  fuffered  to  remain,  and  Lacey 
for  his  management  was  to  have  a  third  of  the  pro- 
fits.    Green  and  Amber  in  a  very  fhort  time  be- 
came bankrupts,  and  the  patent  was  put  up  to  pub- 
lic   fale.        Whether,  therefore,  Garrick  forefaw 
every  one  of  thefe  confequences  and  did  not  chufc 
to  interfere  till  a  clear  and  an  eafy  purchale  fhould 
prefent  itfelf,  or  perhaps  till  his  intered  was  ftrcngth- 
cned  by  an  accumulation  of  connections,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  from  the  moment  of  his  firft  appearance 
he  had  an  eye  to  the  management,  and  that  he  de- 
termined to  forbear  from  engaging  in  it  till  it  fliould 
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be  in  his  power   to  do   fo   without  being  entangled 
or  embariaiTed. 

This  is  pretty  well  proved  by  his  conduct  previous 
to  his  taking  the  management,  which  was  of  a  piece 
with  that  prior  to  his  commencing  actor;  for.  as  he 
had  gone  in  1740  to  Ipswich  to  try  the  effect  of 
his  perfonal  appearance  on  the  ftage,  fo,  in  1745, 
he  went  again  to  Ireland,  in  order  to  feel  out 
'what  his  deportment  ought  to  be  as  dire8:or  behind 
the  fcenes,  and  even  here  he  proved  himfelf  an  ex- 
cellent difcriminator,  for  he  allied  himfelf  to  Mr. 
Sheridan,  a  man  from  whofe  knowledge,  judg- 
ment, liberality,  and  redlitude  he  would  not  fail  to 
receive  every  inftruction  neceflary  for  his  purpofe. 

After  attaining  this  experience  Garrick  en- 
gaged himfelf  at  Covent  Garden  during  the  feafon 
of  1746,  and  then  in  conjunQion  with  Lacey  pur- 
chafed  the  patent,  and  paid  off  the  mortgage,  the 
whole  fum  amounting  to  twelve  thoufand  pounds. 
They  alfo  continued  Fleetwood's  annuity,  which 
certainly  was  not  all  he  got  by  the  bargain ;  for  be- 
fides  the  three  thoufand  pounds  he  received  for  the 
patent,  very  little  of  which  one  would  fuppofe  he 
gave  to  his  creditors,  he  mod  probably  had  been 
f®r  a  confiderablc  time  faving  out  of  the  fire.     I 
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can  my  felf  vouch  that  his  fon,  I  do  not  mean  the  fon 
that  went  to  India,  but  him  to  whom  he  left  his  for- 
tune, lived  about  four  and  thirty  years  ago  in  a  very 
handfome  ftyle,  went  to  court,  and  joined  in  ex*. 
penfive  pleafures  with  people  of  diflinction. 

It  is  true  this  fortune  was  difllpated  in  a  few 
years,  but  it  mufl  certainly  have  been  fomethin^ 
very  confiderable,  and  as  this  was  at  the  diRance  of 
fixteen  or  feventeen  years  after  the  expiration  of 
the  patent,  when  the  annuity  to  Fleetwood  ceafed, 
he  muft  have  faved  money,  and  that  not  a  trifle^ 
exclufively,  that  is  to  fay,  out  of  the  earnings  of 
thofe  performers  he  cajoled,  impofed  upon,  difap- 
pointed,  delighted,  and  robbed. 

The  next  wonder  is  how  Lac  ey  could  get  the  mo- 
ney to  purchafe  his  fhare  of  the  patent,  for  we  know 
he  was  not  aflifted  by  Garrick,  becaufe  his  full 
and  entire  half  remained  with  him  till  that  unfortu- 
nate propenfity  to  dig  for  coals  in  Oxfordshire 
induced  him  to  get  alfo  a  propenfity  of  mortgaging 
his  fhare  piecemeal  to  his  partner.  It  has  been  faid 
that  he  bought  a  very  beautiful  horfe  to  captivate 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  ;  who,  offering  any  price 
for  it,  was  told  that  the  highefl  price  that  could  be 
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fixed  for  it  would  be  his  Grace's  acceptance,  which 
handrome  ofFer  being  gracioufly  acceded  to,  he, 
through  the  intereft  of  this  nobleman,  obtained  a 
renewal  of  the  patent,  and  that,  therefore,  he  was 
affifted  by  Gar  rick;  but  this  is  very  improbable, 
for  it  is  not  difficult  to  fee  that  Garrick  could 
fcarcely  at  that  time  have  hinted  a  requeft  to  perfons 
of  condition  and  in  power  which  would  not  have 
been  readily  granted,  efpccially  any  thing  fo  evidently 
beneficial  to  the  public  and  the  credit  of  the  theatre, 
after  the  diftrefs  and  difcrcdit  it  had  fo  long  ex- 
perienced. 

The  real  fact  mull  remain  a  myftery  *.  In  the  mean 
time  it  is  my  bufinefs  to  relate  that,  with  a  renewal  of 
the  patent  thefe  joint  proprietors  upon  equal  fhares 
opened  the  theatre  in  1747,  with  Johnson's  cele- 
brated Prologue.     The  beft  actors  and  actreflcs  of 


*  I  have  taken  fome  pains  to  come  at  this  fact,  though  after  all 
it  is  not  of  afiy  great  importance.  Lacey  was  manager  during  the 
ftiort  thiie  that  Green  and  Amber  held  the  property,  and  after 
theij:  bankruptey,  perhaps  in  truft  for  the  aiTignecs,  and  I  am  in- 
formed, from  an  authority  1  cannot  doubt,  that  he  immediately  pre. 
vious  to  G A rrick's  joining  with  him  in  the  management,  flood  in  a 
manner  in  Fleetwood's  flioes,  and  compounded  with  the  performers 
and  creditors  of  different  defcriptions,  which  is  an  additional  argu- 
ment in  proof  of  Garrick's  fiipulatiug  for  %  clear  ftage  and  ii» 
favour. 
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courfc  rallied  round  Gar  rick,  and  he  was  foon  re- 
inforced by   Barky,  Mrs.   Pritchard,  and  Mrs. 

ClBBER. 

As  to  Covent  Garden  theatre  it  continued  (ill 
1760,  to  be  uninteruptedly  managed  by  Rich; 
who,  it  mud  be  confeired,  upon  his  father'i>  plan, 
though  he  was  not  the  fame  nefarious  character,  con- 
tinued to  keep  himfelf  up  as  a  formidable  rival  to 
the  managers  of  Drury  Lane.  His  own  performance 
of  Harlequin,  and  the  advantage  he  took  of  Englifh 
inclination  for  foreign  gewgaw^  now  and  then  ope- 
rated in  his  favour  with  decided  fuperiority.  In  the 
time  of  Fleetwood,  his  pantomimes  were  a  great 
injury  to  his  opponents;  and,  though  I  do  not  find 
he  was  ever  fplendidly  off,  indeed  he  is  defcribed  to 
have  been  at  one  time  fo  neceiTitated  as  to  have 
taken  a  houfe  fituated  in  three  different  counties 
to  avoid  the  importunity  of  the  Sheriffs*  officers,  yet 
he  took  care  to  fatisfy,  to  the  letter,  his  performers, 
and  all  thofe  with  whom  he  made  engagements. 

This  gave  him  a  certain  refpectability  without 
which  no  concern  can  maintain  Iblid  reputation  ; 
but  his  fituation  was  ne.verthelefs  fluctuating,  for, 
though  at  times  the  run  of  a  fuccefsful  pantomime 
filled  his  treafury,  yet  his  ignorance  of  the.  common 
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bufinefs  of  the  theatre,  and  want  of  difcernment  as 
to  the  merit  of  performers,  gave  the  other  hoiife  a 
pre-eminence  which,  with  all  the  afhftance  of  Qui n 
and  others,  befpoke  the  favour  of  the  critical  and  the 
judicious,  efpecially  after  it  began  to  feel  the  in- 
fluence of  Garrick's  management. 

Thus  the  fuccefs  of  Rich  was  by  fits  and  ftarts. 
Ac  Chriftmas,  perhaps,  his  houfe  overflowed,  and 
caricature  prints  were  circulated  with  Harlequin 
weighing  down  the  the  theatrical  fcales,  and  Gar- 
rick,  Barry,  and  all  the  force  of  Drury  Lane 
kicking  the  beam;  the  infatuation  over,  his  benches 
were  empty  and  continued  fo  till  the  French  painter 
invented  new  fcenery,  and  he  perfected  himfelf  in 
new  attitudes,  and  invented  new  pantomime  tricks. 

Rich,  by  this  means,  was  of  great  utility  through- 
out his  whole  management  to  the  general  theatrical 
infereft.  He  was  what  a  formidable  minority  are  to 
an  able  miniftry ;  and,  though  his  meafures  were  not 
fo  efficacious;  yet  it  kept  the  exertions  of  his  oppo* 
tients  braced  to  their  full  (Irength  and  vigour,  and 
^his,  by  the  operation  now  and  then  of  a  lucky  hit, 
wrought  wonderfully  in  bis  favour,  both  as  to  ad- 
vantage and  popularity.  We  have  feen  one  indance 
of  this  in  the  Beggar  s  Opera,     His   own  perfor. 
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mancc  alfo,  which  was  incomparable  in  its  way,  was 
greatly  foliowca.  and  when  Cfakkicic  ran  Romeo 
and  Julitty\x\  which  he  and  Mrs.  Gibber  performed 
the  Ipvers,  Rich  inftantly  oppolcd  to  them  Barry 
and  Mils  Nossiter. 

By  thefe!  and  other  fpirited  inftances  of  oppo- 
fition  h  lip  a  conQant  and  formidable   buQIc 

\vhich  It  r/:;qaired  very  frequently  the  whole  united 
force  of  his  rivals  to  oppofe.  In  Spectacle  he  was 
confcflc'dly  luperior  to  them;  and  as  Garrick. 
knew  nul  felt  this,  he  ought  to  have  entered  into  no 
corapetiiion  with  him,  but  'have  reded  his  fole  ex- 
pectaiJQi^i^^tl  the  more  refpcctable  ground  of  giving 
every  adv^i^nragc  to  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  this  he 
would  very  probably  have  done  had  it  not  been 
that  fuffici.^r.t  novelty  was  not  to  be  procured,  fewer 
authors  o(  eminence  by  a  confiderablc  difference,  as 
we  fliall  prefently  fee,  having  appeared  during  the 
iirft  hxtefti  years  of  his  management  than  during 
any  equal  period  fmce  Shakespeare, 

To  this  it  may,  perhaps,  be  owing  that  Garrick. 
was  obliged  to  permit  Spectacle  occafionally  in  his 
own  defence.  It  however  at  length  fapped  the 
foundation  of  his  popularity;  for,  when  Rich 
brought  out  The  Coronation^  which    fo  completely 
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and  defcrvedly  triumphed  over  the  flupid,  mV- 
gardly,  parfimonious  apology  for  it,  that  had  been 
for  a  few  nights  foifted  on  the  public  at  Drury  Lane, 
Govent  Garden  began  to  feel  a  powerful  fuperiority. 

This  fuperiority  gathered  fuch  ftrength  that   it 
began  to  maftcr  the  whole  exertions  of  Garrick, 
gigantic  as  they  were.     Thefe  advantages  a  number 
of  circumftances  combined  to  ftrengthen.     Beard, 
perhaps  upon  the  whole  the  befl;  Englifh  finger  that 
ever  was  heard,  who{e  excellence   I  (hall  not  inter- 
rupt the  thread  of  my  prefcnt  narrative  to  defcribe, 
had  married  the  daughter  of  Rich,  and  ftcpt  pretty 
forward  in  the  mufical  management.     This  circum- 
ftaace  induced  Garrick  to  play  off  the  old  trick  of 
Romeo   and    Juliet^  by   oppofmg  Lowe    and  Mrs. 
Vincent,  as  Macheath  and  Polly   in  the  Beggar's 
Opera^  to  Beard  and  Mifs  Brent,  which,  by  way 
of  parenthelis,  provoked  Rich  to  ftart  Wilkinson 
in  the  Minor  againft  Foote.  The  conteft,  how^ever 
operated  greatly  againft  Drury  Lane.      Beard  at 
the  head  of  his  phalanx   was  irrefiftible,  and  cer- 
tainly at  no  period  has  the  real  excellence  and  true 
character  of  Englifh  mufic  been  fo  well  underftood 
or  fo  highly  relifhed. 

Though  it  would  be  irregular  to  go  at  length 
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mto  this  fubjcct  now,  yet  I  fliall  indulge  myfclf 
with  faying  a  few  proud  words  merely  to  fhcw  that, 
in  arts  as  well  as  in  arms,  we  want  only  union  to  con- 
quer the  world.  The  public  decilion  was  at  that 
time  honeft,  fair,  candid  and  impartial.  The  Italian 
opera  was  in  a  ftate  of  merited  celebrity  which  it 
had  never  known  before,  nor  can  ever  know  again; 
yet  was  the  true  and  genuine  beauties  of  Englifli 
mufic  felt  and  acknowledged,  and  the  fame  tafte  and 
judgment  that  admired  the  delicacy,  the  fweetnefs, 
and  the  grandeur  of  Jomelli,  Gallup  pi,  and 
Pergolese,  delighted  in  the  nature,  the  truth,  and 
the  beauty  of  Purcell,  Arne,  and  Boyce. 

Rich,  at  the  inftancc  of  Beard,  brought  for-' 
ward  every  thing  which  had  mufical  merit  with 
every  poflQble  advantage.  The  Beggar  s  Opera^  and 
The  Jovial  Crezv,  were  relieved  by  The  Chaplct^ 
and  The  Shepherd's  Lottery,  and,  to  give  coritraft 
confequence,  and  diverfity  to  thofe  familiar  ma'^' 
terials,  Comus^  that  wonderful  union  of  exquifite 
found,  with  incomparable  fenfe,  which  in  thefe  days 
of  elephants,  dragons,  and  flying  cats,  after  being 
tortured,  crippled,  and  mutilated,  is  compelled  to 
halt  on  and  fnig  the  dirge  to  its  once  perfect  exift- 
ence,  was  brought  forward  with  all  its  appropriate 
advantages,  playful,   winning,  and  diffufing  round 
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that  enchantment  by  which  the  theatre  was  intended 
to  delight  and  improve  its  auditors. 

Rich  died  during  the  run  of  The  Coronation^ 
having  accompliflied  the  fum  of  his  glory,  and  left 
the  theatre  in  equal  fhares  between  his  widow  and 
Mrs.  Beard,  Mrs.  Bencroft,  and  Mrs.  Morris, 
his  three  daughters.  Beard  was  very  fenfibly  ap- 
pointed manager;  who,  dreading,  perhaps  the  fu- 
perior  power  and  ability  of  Garrick,  whom  he 
both  loved  and  feared,  determined  to  raife  as  for- 
midable an  oppofition  as  polhble  upon  the  only 
ground  on  which  he  was  able  to  make  any  thing  like 
an  effectual  ftand. 

Italian  finging  was  at  that  time  rationally  and 
judicioufly  tafted.  He  therefore  thought  that  if 
opera  could  be  attempted  upon  a  grand  fcale  to  a 
grand  effect  it  might  give  our  theatres  a  confequencc 
as  to  mufic,  which  it  had  never  known  before.  He 
knew  there  was  an  Englifhman  in  whom  were  united 
the  great  requifites  of  all  the  Italian  fchool ;  whofe 
genius,  mind,  underftanding,  and  knowledge  were 
fuperlative.  He  knew  the  compofition  of  this  man 
could  be  greatly  fupported  with  but  very  little  aux- 
iliary alfiflance,  and  the  world  were  thus  obliged 
by,  perhaps,  the  greatell  mufical  production  in  itg 
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way  in  this  or  any  other  country,  the  Artaxerxes 
of  Arne. 

Other  mufical  pieces  followed,  as  we  fliall  pre- 
fently  fee  in  their  place,  till  the  property  of  Covcnt 
Garden  became  fo  valuable  that  it  was  at  length 
eagerly  purchafed  in  1767  forfixty  thoufand  pounds. 
Thus  we  find  that  the  unremitting  fuccefs  of  this 
theatre  was  the  fole  caufe  of  Garrick's  retirement 
to  Italy.  He  had  no  novelty  to  produce  that 
could  (lem  this  torrent.  Hoft  as  he  was,  he  was  al- 
moft  alone.  There  were  fcarcely  any  authors  to 
fupport  him;  and,  as  to  actors.  King  had  certainly 
attained  that  height  of  reputation  which  he  has  ever 
fmce  invariably  maintained  and  kept;  but  Hol- 
land, and  O'Brien,  were  only  opening  into  fame. 
OuiN  had  long  retired,  and  Ireland  had  deprived 
the  ftage  of  Barry,  and  Woodward.  He  had 
certainly  darted  Powel,  whofe  merit  he  is  faid  to 
have  dreaded,  which  I  can  fcarcely  credit,  becaufc 
he  knew  better  than  any  body  that,  admirable  as 
Powel's  genius  was,  with  fo  poor  an  underftanding, 
it  mud  run  riot. 

Thus  the  literal  fact  is,  that  the  public  were  no 
longer  GARRicK-mad,  which  I   fay  more  to  their 
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fliame  than  to  his.  His  name  was  no  longer  an  at- 
traction. He  performed  to  empty  benches,  notvvith- 
ftanding  the  laft  feafon  before  he  left  England  he 
perfonated  Scrub,  the  Ghoft  in  Hamlet^  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  charcters  in  which  he  had  never  be- 
fore appeared,  and  this  very  naturally  made  him  fo 
fick  that  he  retired  to  Italy,  that  the  public  might 
feel  his  lofs ;  which  they  did  moft  completely  by  the 
management  of  his  partner;  who,  finding  Artaxerxes 
had  grown  into  high  celebrity  inftantly  brought  out 
a  firing  of  ferious  operas,  without  confidering  that 
to  produce  pieces  of  that  defcription  it  is  neccffary 
to  have  writers,  compofers,  and  fingers. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

CARRICK  AS  AN  AUTHOR  TO  17^3. 

Though  the  merit  of  Gar  rick,  confidcred  at  an 
author,  is  the  dcepeft  fhade  in  hif  publie  character, 
yet  it  is  one  that  very  frequently  relieves  the  picture 
to  advantage;  for,  though,  had  he  been  nothing  elfe 
his  reputation  would  have  been  indeed  but  of  a  very 
inferior  kind,  the  affiftance  this  quality  lent  to  the 
ftagc,  and  to  ftage  effect,  was  of  a  firfl  rate  confe- 
quence,  for  it  improved  and  elevated  his  own  acting, 
feperated,  fimplified,  and  regulated  the  productions 
of  greater  talents,  and  gave  altogether  a  tone  to  the 
theatre  which  rendered  it  within  the  comprehenfion 
and  tafle  of  the  public,  and  highly  promoted  its  in- 
terefl  &s  a  fchool  of  nature. 

As  manager,  a  quality  of  this  perfect  kind  was 
to  him  and  indeed  to  the  public  of  confummate  ad- 
vantage, and  his  conduct  here  in  oppofition  to  Ci»- 
fiK  fhews  that  he  not  only  poiTefTed  it  in  a  much 
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more  eminent  degree,  but  knew  better  how  to  make 
ufe  of  it;  for  Garrick  would  never  have  refufed 
The  JBeggar'^s  Opera,  which  Gibber  did;  he  knew 
too  well  his  own  intereft.  It  is  true  we  fhall  at  times 
trace  fome  traits  of  the  man  that  now  and  then 
eclipfed  the  actor,  fuch  as  his  refufal  o^Sbe  Stoops  to 
Conquer,  becaufe  Goldsmith  wrote  Retaliation*, 
and  other  inOances;  but  upon  the  whole  his  judg- 
ment was  a  very  material  caufe  of  the  fuccefs  of  dra- 
matic authors  in  the  reign  of  Garrick. 

Juflice  obliges  us  from  this  conclufion  to  acknow^ 
ledge   that    Garrick's  merit,  as  a  dramatic  writer, 


*  Goldsmith's  account  of  this  in  my  hearing  was  tliat  Gar- 
RitK  wanted  to  foift  in  fo  much  fluff  of  his  own  that  he  grew  tired 
of  his  objections  and  would  not  leave  the  play  with  him,  which 
foifting  in,  perhaps,  would  have  done  the  effect  of  the  play  no  in- 
jury, though  Goldsmith  was  twenty  times  a  better  writer  than 
Garrick;  but  this  was  not  the  cafe.  Goldsmith  had  offended 
Garrick,  for  a  forced  fraile  with  him  was  always  a  fymptom  of  anger, 
and  therefore  he  uould  not  take  the  pains  to  whiftle  to  him.  Thus 
knowing  that  Goldsmith  was  tremblingly  alive  all  o'er  upon  all 
fuch  occafions,  which  as  an  author  was  natural  enough,  but  as  a  play- 
wright might  have  been  fpared,  he  only  claimed  the  privilege  that 
•ther  authors  had  given  who  had  been  benefited  by  his  affiftance,  and 
this  offer  being,  as  he  knew  it  would  be,  refufed,  he  had  a  fair  ex, 
cufe  for  getting  rid  of  the  play,  which  both  his  refentment  to  Gold- 
smith and  his  friendfhip  to  Kelly,  who,  together  with  fentimental 
comedy  was  cut  up  by  it,  had  predetermined  him  not  to  accept 
upoi>any  account. 
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confifts  more  of  what  is  concealed  from  the  public 
tb^n  what  has  been  publiflied;  for  he  had  little  ge- 
nius and  great  judgment,  and,  therefore,  though  hi$ 
judgment  became  of  the  highed  confequence  in  di- 
recting genius  in  the  productions  of  others  it  only 
ferved  to  detect  a  paucity  of  genius  in  his  own. 

There  is  another  and  a  material  deduction  from 
the  merit  of  GARRiCK,and  yet  it  ought  not  to  weigh 
againfl:  his  reputation.  I  mean  the  reiterated  nc- 
ceffity  of  writing  pieces  for  temporary  purpofes  in 
quality  of  manager.  We  have  feen  the  be  ft  talents 
upon  thefe  fubjects  waded  to  little  purpofe,  and 
therefore  much  merit  is  attributable  to  him,  who 
never  actually  failed  in  any  one  of  thefe  inflances; 
on  the  contrary,  there,  as  every  where  elfe,  whatever 
abfence  there  might  be  of  excellent  poetry  and  fine 
conception  in  his  pieces  of  this  (lamp,  thofe  dc- 
ficencies  were  fo  made  up  by  difpofition  and  effect, 
that  his  judgment  kept  his  reputation  confianily 
afloat.  Having  premifcd  fo  much,  which  certainly 
is  but  fair  and  candid,  we  fhall  let  his  dramatic  pieces 
fpeak  for  themfelves,  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
bring  out  fach  collateral  circumftances  as  may  fervc 
to  illuftrate  the  hiilory  of  the  flage. 

It  is  plain  that  Gar  rick  had  predetermined  t© 
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become  an  author  as  foon  as  pofTible,  under  an  idea 
that  if  bad  acting  could  be  defended  by  an  able  pen 
good  acting  might  be  celebrated  even  by  an  indif- 
ferent one.    To  manifeft,  therefore,  as  foon  as  poffi- 
ble  that  fuch  was  his  refolution,  he  brought  out  the 
Lying  Falet  in  174 1,  the  very  feafon  of  his  firft  appear- 
ance in  Goodman's  Fields,  in  which,  of  courfe,  he 
performed  the  principal  character.    He  has  been  ac- 
cufed  of  borrowing  this  piece  from  the  French.;  and 
indeed   Sharp  has  a  family  refemblance  of  all  the 
Scapins,  and  Crifpins,  and  Frontins  of  that  theatre; 
it  is  not,  however,  the  likencfs  of  any  one  character 
but  of  the  Valet,  not  only   of  France  but  of  En- 
gland, and  every  where  elfe.  He  lies  out  of  fidelity 
jO  his  matter,  he  is  in  love  with  the  chambermaid  of 
his  mailer's  miflrcfs,  and  he  is,  in  fhort,  >yhat  every 
other  convenient  fervant  ever  was  and  ever  will  be. 
This  is  only  the  vehicle.     The  piece  itfclf  appears 
to  me  to  be  original,  and  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  com- 
plete dramatic  performance.   It  is  full  of  pleafantry, 
intereft,   and    effect,  the  writing  is  elevated  enough 
for   the   purpofe,    and    it     has    fewer   faults   than 
many  productions  of  much  greater  men.     I  fay  fo 
much  bccaufe  I  rather  think  that  it  is   Garrick's 
moft  complete  dramatic  production,  and  this  (hews 
that  his  mind  was  well  made  up  to  his  profeffion  at 
•ftarting. 
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Whether  Garrick's  time  was  fo  taken  up  in 
the  (ludy  and  performance  of  that  prodigious  num* 
ber  of  parts  of  all   defcriptions   by   which  he   ac- 
quired fo  defervedly  the  higheft  reputation,  or  whe- 
ther he  found  any  difficuhy  in  keeping  Fleetwood 
to  a  performance  of  his  engagements,  he  did  not 
bring  out  his  next  piece,  wliich  was   Mifs  in  her 
^eens^  till  the  latter  part  of  the  feafon  in  which  he 
was  engaged  with  Rich.     This  piece  had  fo  much 
fucccfs  that  on  the  fifteenth  night,  a  fact  that  1  had 
both  from  Rich  and  Garrick,  when  the  author 
received  the  play  bills,  he  found  his  name  advcrtifed 
for  a  fecond  benefit,  without  his  previous   know- 
ledge.    Rich  declared  there  was   fo  much  merit  in 
the  piece,  and  it  had  done  the  theatre  fo  much  fer-. 
vice,  that   the  compliment  itfclf  would  not   have 
been  recompenfe    enough   without  this   manner  of 
conveying  it,  and   Garrick  faid  that  he  valued  it 
only  upon  that  account.     At  the  fame  time  it  mull 
be  confeffed  that  Rich  has  faid  he  would  not  have 
done  this  had  he  expected  to  hav^e  loft  Garrick, 
and  Garrick,  though  he  was  flruck  with  the  gene- 
rofity  of  the   action,   never   imitated   it  but  once 
during  his  whole  management.     Mifs  in  her  Teem 
derived  its  beft   reputation  fiom  the    performance 
of  Garrick   and   Woodward,   in  Fribble   and 
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Flafh.     Tiie  piece  itfelf  is  a  ftrong  caracaturc,  and 
therefore  very  litilc  in  nature. 

Letlu  was  the  firfl  piece  written  by  Gar  rick, 
which  was  produced  after  he  became  manager  of 
Drury  Lane.  It  had  made  its  appearance  at  the 
fame  theatre  in  1740,  but  it  was  then  a  mere  (ketch 
and  foon  withdrawn.  Garrick  has  added  the 
character  of  Lord  Chalkdone  when  he  produced  it 
in  1747,  which  he  acted  moll  admirably.  I  cannot 
refrain  from  noticing  that  all  the  world  have  been 
deceived  in  the  idea  that  this  piece  is  taken  from 
the  French,  and  was  originally  called  Les  Eaux 
U Oblivion^  and  I  was  myfelf  in  the  error.  I  have 
however  fearched  every  authority,  and  particularly  a 
book  where  I  have  at  one  vie\v  every  piece  that  ever 
came  out  at  the  French  theatre  from  the  Trouba- 
dours up  to  17735  and  there  is  no  fuch  piece  to 
be  found. 

Romeo  and  Juliet^  which  play  has  been  repeat- 
edly altered  on  account  of  the  ludden  change  in 
Romeo's  love  from  Rofaland  to  Juliet,  and  the  ef- 
fect of  the  cataftrophe  which  was  conceived  to  be  in- 
complete, the  propriety  of  which  objections  I  have 
confidered  before,  had  fo  much  effect  that  it  has 
ever  fmce  kept  the  ftage.     Garrick  has  touched 


SiiAKESPEAR  With  mucH  modclly  and  deference. 
It  gave  great  afTiltance  to  his  own  incomparable  act- 
ing. Every  Man  in  his  Humour  is  Ben  Jon  son's 
comedy  altered  with  the  fame  view  to  the  original 
author's  reputation.  The  Fairies  from  the  Midfum- 
mers  Nigh  f  5  Dream^  was  attempted  by  Gar  rick 
to  lefs  effect,  though  formed  into  an  opera  with  the 
addition  of  fongs  by  fome  celebrated  writers.  There 
■was  merit  in  it;  but  the  different  ingredients  did  not 
mix.  It  was  performed  by  children.  It  was  compofcd 
by  Smith,  Handel's  pupil;  a  good  mufician  with 
but  little  genius.  The  Tevipefi.  This  piece  was 
fome  of  Shakes? ear's  fcenes  made  into  an  opeiaj 
and  alfo  compofed  by  Smith.  It  had  liitle  effect  ; 
Garrick  fliould  not  have  brought  it  out;  it  w'as 
facrificing  Shakespear  to  his  own  vanity.  Florizcl 
and  Perdita  was  produced  from  a  better  motive. 
The  two  parts  of  the  Winter  s  Talc  can  bear  fepara- 
tion  on  account  of  the  great  diftance  of  time.  Gar- 
rick preferved  Shakespear.  This  piece,  with  the 
addition  of  fongs,  was  afterwards  performed  at 
Covent  Garden,  the  mufic  was  beautifully  compofed 
by  Arne.  Catherine  and  Pctruchio  is  Shakes^ 
pear's  Tamhig  of  the  Shrew,  cut  into  a  farce,  vhich 
every  body  has  feen  and  every  body  admires.  Thefe 
are  the  occafions  on  which  Garrick  evinced  great 
dramatic  judgment. 
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LilUput  was  performed  in  1757.  This  was  (he 
word  of  Garrick's  pieces.  It  had  very  little  fuc- 
cefs.  It  was  performed  by  children.  The  Male 
Coquette^  1 757.  This  piece  was  written  at  a  very 
fhort  warning  for  Woo  ward's  benefit,  and  intended 
to  ridicule  a  fpecies  of  men,  or  rather  non-entities^ 
who,  though  incapable  of  love,  and  infenfible  of  fe- 
male lovelinefs,  talk  like  Lothario  of  beauty  that 
they  never  faw,  and  fancy  raptures  that  they  never 
felt.  The  character,  however,  was  fo  di (gulling  that  as 
it  involved  an  unmanly  and  fliocking  idea  with  it,  the 
public  very  properly  revolted  at  it.  Fribhle  was  bad 
enough,  but  Drfodilw'^s  deteftable. 

Gar  RICK  altered  The  Gamejlcr  from  Shirley 
in  1751.  I  have  already  explained  the  merit  of 
of  this  alteration  which  is  not  fo  judicious  as  the  al- 
terations of  Gar  RICK  in  general.  Ifabella  is  al- 
tered from  Southern  by  leaving  out  the  comic 
part,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  play.  The 
Guardian^  a  comedy  of  two  acts,  performed  in  1759, 
and  written  for*%he  purpofe  of  bringing  forward  Mifs 
Pritchard,  daughter  to  the  celebrated  actrefs  of 
that  name,  is  taken  from  the  Pupiko^  Fag  an.  The 
fuccefs  of  Mademoifelle  Gauss  in  in  this  piece, 
who  was  complimented  with  veries  out  of  number, 
induced  Garrick,  perhaps,  to  hope  that  his  Pupile 
would  arrive  at  the  fame  celebrity.     He  wasj  how- 
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ever,  miftaken.  He  brought  it  out  with  the  united 
ftrength  of  himfelF,  Yates,  and  O'Brien,  and  it 
had,  as  it  deferved,  great  fuccefi. 

•  The  Enchanter^  a  kind  of  opera.  It  was  merely 
a  pafTable  piece.  The  mufic  was  by  Smith;  and 
Leonm,  then  a  boy,  appeared  in  it  to  gfcat  advan- 
tage. Cyvibeline^  in  which  Gar  rick  performed 
Pofthumous  fo  admirably,  is  of  courfe  Shakes- 
pear's  play,  whofe  fame  is  certainly  refcued  from 
Hawkins,  Marsh,  Brooks,  and  others,  who  had 
handled  it  too  roughly.  Gar  rick,  however,  has 
funk  the  conduct  of  the  phyfician,  which  accounts 
for  the  harmlefs  potion  fwallowed  by  Imogen,  and 
therefore  the  piece  is  incomplete.  The  Farmer's  Re* 
turn/rorn  London^  was  a  temporary  interlude  written 
happily  enough  to  ridicule  the  Cock  Lane  Ghoft, 
which  at  that  time  engrofled  the  talk  of  the  town. 
This  is  the  lad  production  of  Garrick  before  his 
tour  to  Italy.  I  fhall  therefore  examine  other  au- 
thors  up  to  that  time,  a  review  of  whofe  works  will 
bring  out  many  collateral  particulars  relative  to 
Garrick. 
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CHAP.    VII. 


FOOTE,  MACKLIN,  AND  MURPHY, 


To  fhew  how  much  the  ftage  was  indebted  to 
Garrick  as  an  actor,  and  how  tranfcendantly  ad- 
admirable  his  acting  muft  have  been,  he  maintained 
that  great  rank  in  reputation  he  fo  meritorioufly 
filled  during  twenty-two  years  without  the  advantage 
of  performing  original  characters,  except  a  very  few, 
and  thofe  were  principally  written  by  himfelf. 

As  a  proof  of  this,  I  cannot  find  during  that 
period  as  many  celebrated  writers  as  I  have  often 
enumerated,  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  within  a 
given  period  of  five  or  fix  years.  I nflead,  there- 
fore, of  inferting  in  the  head  of  this  chapter  the 
names  of  feveral  writers  of  dramatic  fame,  I  am 
unable  to  difcover  more  than  Foote,  Macklin, 
and  Murphy.  What  then  could  poffibly  have  kept 
the  reputation  of  the  theatre  and  brought  it  ftep  by 
ilep  to  that  bright  fame  it  acquired,  but  the  vigilance 
added  to  the  tranfcendant  merit  of  Garrick,  who 
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ranfacked  the  hidden  treafures  of  Sharks? ear, 
and  his  coteinporaries,  brought  ihem  to  view  and 
gave  them  a  polifh  by  his  cxqiiilke  acting.  Mas- 
singer,  in  fome  degree,  eclipfed  Shakespear, 
immediately  before  Carrick. 

FooTE,  an  admirable  but  a  mod  miTchicvuus 
writer,  who  emulated  Aristophanes  with  Icl's  ge- 
nius and  lefs  feeling,  who  fcemed  fondly  to  fancy 
that  ^o  torture  individuals  was  the  only  way  to  de- 
light their  fellow  creatures,  meafuring  their  pleafure 
by  his  malignity,  who  knew  no  quality  of  fatire  but 
perfonality,  who  would  facrifice  his  bed  friend  for 
the  gratification  of  tormenting  him,  and  who,  after 
all  was  perpetually  the  cats  paw  to  his  own  vanity, 
created,  among  the  faflidious,  the  four,  and  the  heart 
burnt,  a  fort  of  veneration  for  that  exotic  from 
Greece  the  middle  comedy,  which  greatly  to  the 
honour  of  the  manly  and  benevolent  character  of 
the  Englifh,  may  have  a  dwindling  and  a  rickety 
exillence,  but  can  never  flourifh  to  maturity  in  this 
country. 

Who  cares  now  for  any  thing  that  Cht/rckill 
wrote?  The  topic  of  the  day  kept  the  woild  a  tip 
toe  for  every  new  libel  in  which  public  men  were 
branded  with  the  accufation  of  public  crimes  to  lift 
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into  notice  private  profligates  and  apoftates.  Had 
fuch  talents,  for  they  were  certainly  eminent,  beerj 
employed  in  general  fatire,  which,  by  admonifliing 
all,  corrects  many,  and  privately  induces  amendmenx 
by  conviction.  Churchill  would  have  lived  in  our 
minds.  Now  he  is  forgotten.  Common  nature  is 
often  abfurd,  but  it  is  never  monftrous.  An  inde- 
lible (lain  upon  the  reputation  of  Dry  den,  and  of 
Pope,  was  caufed  by  Mac  Fkcknoe^  and  the  Bunciad^ 
FooTE,  like  Churchill,  was  ftained  in  this  man- 
ner all  over,  and  would  have  been  at  this  moment 
as  faft,  for  neither  of  them  can  ever  be  peaceably, 
afleep,  if  it  were  not  for  an  attempt  now  and  then  to 
revive  his  pieces,  which,  however,  their  malice  be-< 
ing  defeated,  have  now  but  little  attraction. 

There  is  another  thing  which  naturally  prefents 
itfelf  on  an  examination  of  thefe  Drawcanlirs,  thefe 
dealers  in  fiats,  who  expect  the  world  to  pay  an  impli- 
cit obedience,  not  to  their  opinions,  for  1  will  not  bp 
fo  uncharitable  as  to  believe  they  always  think  wha.t 
they  write,  but  to  their  afl'ertions,  and  this  is,  that^ 
upon  the  principal  that  all  critics  ought  to  poffefs  in 
their  own  minds  a  certificate  of  their  ability  to  write 
as  well  as  thofe  authors  they  criticife,  fo  the  mind^ 
of  all  moral  menders  ought  to  be  moral. 
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As  the  dramatic  pieces  of  Foote  will  bring 
©ut  various  obfcrvations  naturally  connected  with 
dicm,  I  fliall  now  proceed  to  their  examination. 
Tafie,  This  piece  was  produced  in  1752,  at  which 
time  FooTE  was  in  that  profperity  which  rendered 
it  nccdlefs  to  write  for  profit.  He  therefore  gave 
all  the  emoluments  to  the  celebrated  Jemmy 
WoRSDALE,  the  very  perf(Mi  who  took  Pope*s  ma- 
nufcript  letters  to  Curl.  It  did  not  however  greatly 
faicceed.  It  was  intended  to  ridicule  generally  an 
abfurd  paflion  for  virtu,  but  it  was  fo  confined 
to  the  great,  who  are  too  callous  to  feel  attacks  of 
tJiis  kind,  that  it  was  no  further  ufeful  to  the  au- 
thor's reputation  than  to  (hew  that  he  could  write, 
and  that  he  was  capable  of  attacking  whatever  might 
be  the  reigning  folly. 

The  EngliJJiman  in  Paris,  17535  ^^  ^  farce  of  con- 
fiderable  merit.  The  characters  are  natural,  the 
plot  is  interefting,  and  the  drift  is  laudable.  Had 
FooTE  uniformly  kept  to  this  fpecies  of  writing,  he 
would  certainly  have  eftabliflied  a  legitimate  repu- 
tation. In  his  next  piece.  The  Knights^  he  began 
10  indulge  his  favourite  propenfity  by  perfonating  a 
peculiar  character  whom  he  had  the  fupreme  felicity 
of  rendering  ridiculous  in  his  neighbourhood,  where 
till  then  he  had  been  refpected  and  beloved,  and 
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had  never,  till  the  exhibition  of  this  exaggerated 
portrait,  been  fufpected  of  pofTeffing  any  follies 
but  what  were  perfectly  harmlefs  and  innofenfive 
and  in  common  with  thofe  of  his  neighbours  and 
friends. 

The  EngU/Jiman  returned  from  Paris^  is  a  piece 
of  a  better  kind.  It  is  general  and  has  good  dif- 
crimination.  It  is  alfo  remarkable  for  a  peculiar 
neat  diction  that  Foote  had  a  good  knack  of  writing. 
He  had,  however,  perpetually  the  contrary  fault, 
and  having  filled  his  head  with  that  (hort  refponfive 
dialogue,  which,  though  tierce  enough  in  the  French, 
is  flat  and  palling  on  the  Englifli  ftage,  the  ear  was 
in  his  pieces  too  frequently  tired  with,  '^  certainly, 
no  doubt,  granted'*,  and  a  long  ftringof  other  fimilar 
exprefiions  which  are  repeated  almoft  verbatim  ia 
every  one  of  his  plays. 

The  Author,  one  of  Footers  outragious  perfon- 
alties,  was  performed  at  Drury  Lane  in  1757.  The 
gentleman  mimicked  in  this  piece  and  held  up 
by  FooTE  as  an  object  for  the  hand  of  fcorn  to 
point  its  flow  and  moving  finger  at  was  a  perfon  of 
fortune  not  in  any  refpect  deferving  of  public  or 
private  reprehenfion  for  any  breach  of  honour,  li- 
berality, or  moral  rectitude,  but  becaufe  he  hap- 
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pened  to  have  pecularities.  It  would  have  been 
more  to  the  honour  of  the  faiirift  if  his  own  pecu- 
Jaritics  had  been  as  little  liable  to  reproach.  The 
gentleman  alluded  to  had  intereft  enough  to  get  the 
piece  fuppreffed.  The  Diverftons  of  the  Morning 
was  compofed  of  Tqfte  and  other  things. 

The  Minor  was  performed  in  1760.  This  piece 
is  full  of  perlbnalitics.  We  here  begin  to  fee  in 
Foot E  a  mixture  of  Shadwell  and  Fielding; 
from  the  firfl  he  had  plenty  of  opportunity  to  take 
his  bullies  and  his  bawds,  and,  if  the  latter  ridiculed 
Cock,  the  auctioneer,  Foote  had  nothing  to  do 
but  retail  the  fame  materials  in  order  to  reprefent 
CockV  fucceflbr  Lang  ford. 

The  drift  of  this  piece,  which  it  mufl:  be  con- 
feffed  is  laudable  enough,  might  have  been  brought 
about  without  any  of  thefe  reprehenfibles  vehi- 
cles. Profligacy,  impoiition,  and  hypocrify  are 
the  proper  objects  of  ridicule  for  the  theatre;  but 
why  are  particular  characters  held  up  as  the  only 
promulgators  of  thefe  evils  ?  If  the  hydra  vice  is 
to  be  deftroycd  by  ftriking  at  a  finglc  bawd,  a  fingle 
auctioneer,  and  a  Tingle  methodill,  then  is  the  la- 
bour no  longer  Herculean, 
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Every  body  knows  that  this  was  not  the  fact. 
Mother  Douglas,  Langford,  and  Whitefield 
were  laughed  at,  but  wenching,  tricking,  and  pray- 
ing went  on  as  before ;  and  thus  general  reproba- 
tion was  lofl  in  perfonal  ridicule,  and  the  feverity  of 
the  fatirift  eclipfed  by  the  adroitnefs  of  the  mimic. 

The  Orators,  performed  at  the  Haymarket  in 
1762,  is  a  kind  of  acted  illuflration  of  the  principles 
of  oratory.  It  contains  as  ufual  many  perfonalities^ 
and  was  rendered  celebrated  by  Foote's  mimicking 
a  well  known  Dublin  printer,  who  had  but  one  leg. 
The  fatirift  little  dreamt  at  that  time  that  the  per- 
fonal defect,  at  leaft  which  he  thought  proper  to  ex- 
pofe  to  laughter,  would  one  day  be  his  own.  The 
printer,  when  he  caught  him  upon  his  own  ground, 
trounced  him  feverely  ;  a  Dublin  jury  not  being  of 
opinion  that  natural  infirmities  ought  to  be  quietly 
fported  with.  Upon  this  occafion  Foote  wrote  a 
Prologue  in  which  he  modeftly  procured  himfelf  to 
be  called  the  Englifh  Aristophanes. 

The  Mayor  of  Gar  rat  ^  performed  in  1763,  is  ge- 
nerally fuppofed  to  be  in  every  refpect  original. 
This,  however,  is  not  true,  as  any  one  may  be  con- 
vinced who  chufes  to  look  at  Shadwell's  Epfom 
Wclls^  where  they  will  find  Major  Sturgeon,  Jerry 
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Sneak,  Bruin,  and  the  two  wives.  The  Major,  who 
every  body  knew,  talked  of  muflcring  up  courage 
enough  to  cane  the  poet.  No  body  would  have 
been  forry  if  he  had  kept  his  word.  Thefc  are  all 
Footers  pieces  within  my  prefent  promife. 

Macklin,  whofe  writing  was  as  harfli  and  as 
hard  as  his  conduct  was  rude  and  dogmatic,  who, 
though  he  did  not  produce  many  pieces,  contrived 
to  make  one  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  many,  whofe 
ftrangc  pecularities  made  him  a  torment  to  himfelf 
and  to  every  body  elfe,  was,  however,  a  ufeful  and 
fome times  a  great  actor,  and  very  far  from  an  in- 
ferior author. 

Macklin*s  firft  piece  was  Henry  the  Seventh^  or 
the  Fopijh  Impojlor.  It  appeared  at  Drury  Lane 
the  year  that  Garrick  performed  at  Covent  Gar- 
den. The  fecond  title  of  this  piece  is  a  mifnomer, 
for  the  ftory  is  that  of  Perkin  ?Farheck^  which  we 
have  feen  treated  unfuecefsfully  before,  and  a  man 
could  not  be  faid  to  be  an  impoftor  by  profeffing 
the  eftablifhed  religion.  It  was,  however,  in  every 
refpect  faulty  and  univerfally  rejected.'  Mack- 
L I  n's  friends  are  felicitous  to  retrieve  his  fame  by  the 
ftale  excufe  that  it  was  done  in  a  hurry,  to  which  ihey 
add  that  his  employment  as  manager  prevented  him 
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from  paying  it  the  private  attention  it  ought  to  have 
received.  In  the  firfl:  place,  if  he  did  not  take  time 
enough  he  ought  to  have  found  more,  and  in  the 
fecond,  he  was  not  manager  in  that  year,  Lacey  be- 
ing then  in  that  capacity  and  proprietor  as  we  have 
feen  with  Green  and  Amber. 

A  Will  or  no  Will  has  been  frequently  acted  for 
Macklin's  benefit  but  never  was  confidered  of 
confequence  enough  to  be  regularly  brought  for- 
ward. The  Sufpicious  Hujband  Critizcd^  is  of  courfe 
an  invidious  thing.  The  play  it  was  meant  to  ridi- 
cule (landing  dcfervedly  high  in  the  public  opinion. 
It  had  but  little  fuccels,  yet  more  than  it  merited. 
The  Fortune  Hunters  never  was  performed  ex- 
cept three  or  four  different  times  at  the  author's 
benefits.  Covent  Garden  Theatre^  or  Peter  Fafqum 
turned  Drawcanfir.  Up  to  this  period  %ve  find 
Macklin  nothing  more  than  an  imitator  of  Field- 
ing* His  performances  were  temporary,  and  prin- 
cipally a  ridicule  on  theatres  and  plays,  naturally 
poor  and  unprofitable  to  the  fame  of  an  author. 

Love  Alamode  was  performed  at  Drury  Lane  in 
1760.  This  piece,  though  heaven  knows  it  has  no' 
fuperior  traits  of  genius  or  talents,  made  the  author 
a  little  fortune.     When  it  came  out,  it  was  Ilrongly 
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fupported  aiid  ftrongly  oppofcd.  It.s  partizans,  how* 
ever,  at  length  got  ihe  belter,  and  this  victory  gave 
the  farce  an  admitted  conleqenee  it  certainly  did 
not  critically  defervc.  The  Itory  has  been  fifty  times 
gone  over,  and  the  denouement  has  always  been  the 
fame  in  fact,  though  never  fo  bad  in  effeQ  as  in  Love 
Alamodc.  To  made  a  needy  Irifhman  the  only  dif- 
intereiled  lover  of  a  lady  apparently  without  fortune 
is  certainly  a  liule  too  much  upon  the  brogue,  efpc- 
cially  when  this  Iriflinaan  is  the  nephew  of  the  lady's 
guardian,  who  would  certainly,  both  natuj^lly  and 
theatrically  fpeaking,  have  let  him  into  the  lecrct. 

This  farce,  owing  to  a  number  of  adventitious 
circumftances,  had  great  fuccefs,  and  this  created 
a  report,  naturally  enough,  that  Macklin  was  not' 
the  author  of  it,  v.hich,  accordiug  to  cuftom,  though 
every  body  knew  the  contrary,  was  at  one  time 
pretty  generally  believed.  The  report  itfelf  is  not 
fo  extraordinary  as  that  with  all  his  fournefs  an4 
jrrafcibility  he  had  the  good  fenfe  to  treat  \%  with 
contempt. 

The  Married  Libertiru  Was  performed  at  Covent 
Garden  in  1761.  It  was  very  ftrongly  oppofed  dur* 
ing  its  run,  which  was  no  more  than  nine  nights^ 
Yhc  contell  relative  to  this  play  was  like  that  which 
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diftinguifiied  Love  Alamode,  It  did  not,  however, 
terminate  fo  fortunately.  The  author  was  as  ftre- 
nioufly  fupported  by  his  countrymen,  who  remem- 
bered their  triumph  in  favour  of  Little  Ireland  and 
Sir  Callaghan,  but  the  merits  were  univerfally  al- 
lowed not  to  bear  them  out;  the  diflinction,  how- 
ever, was  not  correct.  As  Foote's  characters  were 
notorioufly  held  out  to  ridicule  fome  perfon  well 
known,  fo  the  public  gave  Macklin  the  credit,  or 
rather  the  obloquy,  of  intending  by  his  fome  perfon 
the  idea  of  whom  had  never  entered  his  imagination, 
and  thus,  as  the  fuppofcd  perfonification  of  Lord 
Bute  had  created  a  hoft  of  friends  and  enemies  in 
Sir  Archy,  fo  here  the  character  of  Lord  Bellevile 
was  fuppofcd  to  imply  a  married  nobleman  whofe 
'intrigues  at  that  time  were  pretty  notorious.  The 
Married  Libertine  has  never  fmce  been  refumed^ 
though  it  certainly  had  more  merit  than  Love 
Ala  Mode. 

Murphy,  an  author  of  merited  celebrity,  who 
has  written  tragedy,  comedy,  and  farce,  with  fai/ 
and  legitimate  pretenfions  to  fame,  an  extent  of 
dramatic  talents  very  rarely  concentrated  in  one  wri- 
rer,  comes  next  into  confideration,  and  I  am  pleafed 
to  acknowledge  that  the  repugnance  naturally  arifing 
ftom  an  unwillingnefs  to  give  pain  to  living  authoirS 
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will  in  this  indance  yield  to  the  pleafure  of  record- 
ing truth  and  praifc  in  the  fame  delineation. 

With  the  different  purfuits  of  Mr.  Murphy  I 
have  nothing  to  do.  Biographers  of  the  living  have 
at  heft  an  awkward  tafk  to  perform,  and  it  is  there- 
fore feldom  attempted  with  fuccefs  but  by  the  il- 
liberal and  the  malignant,  who  are  as  fure  to  find 
readers  in  thofe  whofe  minds  are  congenial  to  their 
own  as  they  are  to  be  fpurned  and  execrated  by  men 
of  candour,  generofity,  and  judgment. 

Mr.  Murphy  was  intended  for  bufinefs,  has 
been  a  party  man,  was  an  actor,  a  dramatic  writer, 
arvd  at  length  a  barrifter,  about  which  a  great  deal  has 
been  faid  ;  but  how  any  part  of  it  can,  as  fact,  tell  to 
his  difadvantage  is  beyond  the  admiffion  of  my  ca- 
pacity. All  profeffions  are  honourable,  if  the-y  are 
honourably  borne;  but  the  ipje  dixits  of  Churchil 
have  found  their  low  and  dirty  level,  and  it  would 
be  \\'ell  for  the  focieties  cf  the  Inns  of  Court  if  they 
never  had  admitted  among  them  men  whofe  pur- 
fuits had  been  more  difhonourable  than  thofe  who 
have  followed  the  profeffion  of  an  actor. 

Murphy's  firft  piece  was  the  Apprentice^  '^IS^^ 
a  farce  fo  well  known  and   fo  generally  approved 
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that  every  reader  can  anticipate  a  defcription  of  it. 
I  (liall,  therefore,  fay  that,  being  his  firfl;  attempt,  it 
gave  good  proof  of  that  coming  dramatic  reputa- 
tion which  this  author  has  fo  ably  eftablifhed.  The 
Spouter^  or  the  Triple  Revenge^  is  a  ftrange  piece  in 
which  Garrick,  Rich,  and  young  Gibber,  con- 
nived at  being  ridiculed.  It  feems  to  have  been 
one  of  thofe  left  handed  whims  of  Garrick,  like 
The  Sick  Monkey^  to  anticipate  ridicule,  which,  per- 
haps, would  x\c\Q:T  have  been  conceived  but  in  his 
own  imagination.  It  had  no  fuccefs.  The  Engliflu 
man  from  Paris^  which  was  performed  in  1756  only  a 
fingle  night,  and  to  which  Murphy  fpoke  the  Pro- 
logue, was,  of  couife,  the  fubject  of  Foote's  En- 
gliJJi7nan  relumed  from  Paris^  to  which  latter  the 
town  gave  the  preference. 

The  Upholflerer.  This  piece,  which  has  been 
fo  long  and  fo  defervedly  a  favourite,  was  originally 
performed  for  Mo s sop's  benefit,  but  was  found  to 
poffefs  fo  much  merit  that  the  managers  very  gladly 
admitted  it  among  their  ftock  performances.  The 
hint  is  taken  from  the  Spectator^  and  is  mod  com- 
pletely to  the  very  purpofe  of  farce ;  a  difcrimina- 
lion  which  was  peculiarly  the  talent  of  Murphy. 

We  now  come  to  this  author's  firft  tragedy, 
which  was  The  Orphan  of  China.  The  original  ftory 
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of  this  play  is  to  be  met  with  in  Du  Halde's  Hiflory 
of  China,  which  Voltaire  had  wrought  into  a  tra- 
gedy, and  of  which  I  have  already  fpoken.  Mur- 
phy's play  is  an  alteration  of  Voltaire,  with  an 
eye,  perhaps,  to  the  Hcraclius  of  Corneille.  It 
was  certainly  judicious  to  bring  forward  the  Orphan 
and  make  him  a  principal  character  in  the  piece, 
but  it  has  given  it,  therefore,  a  refemblance  to 
Merope^  and  thofe  numerous  tragedies  of  the  fame 
complexion. 

This  piece,  notwithftanding  Carrick's  incom- 
parable acting,  and  the  opportunity  it  gave  of  dif- 
playiiig  the  valuable  merits  of  Mrs.  Yates,  and 
other  adventitious  circumftances,  did  not  certainly 
fucceed  to  the  degree  its  merits  had  promifed,  for 
which  a  variety  of  reafons  have  been  given,  and  one 
of  them  of  a  curious  and  private  nature  relative  to  a 
pique  taken  abfurdly  by  Gar  rick,  in  confequence 
of  a  political  tranfaction  but  I  apprehend  it  princi- 
pally arofe,  for  thefe  circumftances  are  generally 
eafily  traceable,  from  this  play  being  confidered  a 
fort  of  innovation  on  tragedy,  and  confiding  of  pomp- 
ous and  poetic,  rather  than  affecting  and  interefling 
language,  and  depicting  great  rather  than  natural 
manners.     There  may  be  too  much  truth  in  this  lad 
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obfervation,  and  perhaps  it  obtains  too  generally  in 
Murphy,  but  the  opportunities  this  has  given  to 
call  forth  great  and  tranfcendant  powers  in  actors 
have  made  ample  amends,  as  far  as  it  refpects  the 
general  advantage  of  the  theatre,  no  dramatic  author, 
in  our  recollection,  having  given  additional  luftre  to 
the  merits  of  more  various  and  eminent  performers. 

The  Defart  I/Iaiid,  1760.  This  piece,  which  is 
taken  from  Metajiajio^  is  better  written,  that  is  to  fay 
with  more  nature,  than  this  author's  ferious  pieces  in 
general.  It  is,  however,  too  barren  of  incident. 
The  Way  to  Keep  Him  accompanied  this  piece  ;  they 
were  each  written  in  three  acts  and  intended  to 
make  up  the  fame  evening's  entertainment,  a  mode  of 
introduction  that  has  feldom  fucceeded.  The  De- 
Jert  IJland  was  foon  withdrawn,  and  the  author,  by 
adding  two  acts  to  The  Way  to  Keep  Him^  gave  it  a 
permanent  right  to  keep  the  flage. 

The  Way  to  Keep  Him  is  certainly  a  play  of  con- 
fiderable  merit ;  its  bent  and  drift  are  truly  praife 
worthy,  and  it  is  in  many  refpects  a  kind  of  improve- 
ment upon  Gibber.  It  is  curious  to  remark  that 
the  critics  decided,  when  it  was  performed  in  three 
acts,  that  it  was  imperfect  >  and,  when  it  was  extend- 
ed to  five,  that  the  addition  had  fpoiled  a  perfect 
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.^piece.  The  new  character  of  Sir  Bafhful  Conflant, 
was  alfo  fettled  both  to  be  totally  out  of  nature  and 
to  be  the  actual  portrait  of  a  perfon  then  living.  That 
Sir  Bafhful  is  not  out  of  nature  will,  I  believe, 
be  eafily  granted,  and  as  to  the  other  aflertion,  it 
cannot  be  truth,  unlefs  the  perfon  alluded  to  was 
both  an  Englifliman  and  a  native  of  France,  for  the 
character  and  a  good  deal  of  the  conduct  arc  taken 
fromaplay  of  La  Chaussee. 

All  in  the  Wrong  was  brought  out  in  1761,  at 
Drury  Lane,  during  the  fummer  feafon,  at  which 
time  FooTE,  Murphy,  and  Yates,  had  the  theatre 
to  themfelves,  a  plan,  which  Gar  rick  well  knew 
would  come  to  nothing,  and  that  he  fhould  get  the 
pieces  then  produced  upon  eafy  terms,  feveral  of 
which  were  intended  to  have  been  brought  forward. 
None  however,  was  actually  produced,  except  thofe 
of  Murphy,  and  one  written  by  Bentley,  which 
•JVC  fhall  fee  in  its  place  called  The  Wijlus^  or  Harlc- 
g[uin's  Mouth  Opened. 

^luRPHY  was  a  moft  powerful  c\lly  in  this  con- 
federacy. All  in  the  Wrongs  a  play  which  has  been 
long  a  deferving  favourite,  had  in  it  as  much  of  ftage 
t)uftle  and  perplexity  as  any  piece  that  ever  ap- 
peared y  andj  ^s  it  was  intended  to  ridicule   a  na- 
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tural  though  abfurd  paflion  at  all  points,  and  in  every 
poflible  view,  it  certainly  exhibited  a  molt  happy 
combination  of  circumflances  by  no  means  too, 
flrong,  for  what  is  there  extravagant  that  jealoufy 
will  not  fancy,  and  gave  that  inveterate  folly  a  vio- 
lent correction  which  alone  can  matter  its  own 
irratibility. 

If  the  knot  of  circumflances  in  All  in  the  Wrong 
had  been  as  ingenioufly  untied  as  it  was  knit  together. 
Ho  candid  critic  could  have  found  in  it  any  thing  to 
caval  at.  As  to  the  objection  that  has  been  generally 
made  to  MuRPHY*s  comedies,  that  they  have  not 
the  wit  of  CoNGRiEVE  and  Vanbrugh,  the  an- 
is  that  they  have  then  more  nature,  for  indeed  quib- 
ble and  point  is  not  the  common  language  of  man- 
kind, and  in  particular  when  the  pafiions  are  buOly 
at  work  it  is  a  flronger  proof  of  nature  to  confult  the 
heart,  than  the  head ;  from  one  the  language  comes 
meafured  and  cold,  from  the  other  intuitive  and 
animated.  '. 

The  Old  Maid  was  performed  the  fame  fummer. 
It  contains  a  feries  of  pleafant  circumftances  occa- 
fioned  by  a  fimple  and  natural  equivoque,  a  mode 
of  conveying  comic  humour  of  the  beft  kind  when 
it  is  rationally  treated^   but  of  the  mod  monftrous' 
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and  burlefquc  when  violently  caricatured.  The 
ftagc  is  too  much  a  Tlrangcr  to  this  fpecies  of  after- 
piece. Every  thing  in  The  0 U MaU  is ']m{[,  happy, 
fuilofeffVct,  and  managed  with  a  nice  and  pene- 
trating difcrimination  that  are  highly  creditable  to 
the  author;  upon  the  whole  there  is  fcarccly  any 
piece  Upon  the  ftage  more  perfect  in  its  way.  The 
refemblance  it  bears  to  VEtourderie,  of  Fag  an, 
is  only  that  fair  advantage  of  which  every  author  has 
a  right  to  a  avail  htmfelf. 

The  Citizen^  which  was  alfo  performed  in  the 
fummer  of  1761,  and  which  brought  Mifs  Elliot 
on  the  ftage,  has  proved  of  confiderable  value  to 
the  theatre.  Nothing  is  more  fenfible  or  more 
meritorious  in  managers  than  to  ftrengthen  their  in- 
tereft  as  to  the  half  price.  Murphy  was  admirably 
well  calculated  to  aftift  the  theatre  in  this  particular. 
When  Woodward  came  from  Ireland,  The 
Citizen,  The  Upholjlerer^  and  The  Apprentice^ 
brought  at  half  price  a  moft  incredible  fum  for  at 
leafl  three  yeari^j  and  no  trifle  for  feveral  years 
afterwards 

The  Citizen  was  well  calculated  to  difplay  the 
various  merit  of  Mifs  Elliot,  who  certainly  per- 
formed Maria  incomparably ;  and;  though  there  is 
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fome  extravagance  in  the  conduct,  the  drift  is  laud- 
able, and  the  circumftances  are  natural.  The  fcene 
which  the  author  pretends  to  cover  by  giving  an 
idea  that  it  is  an  imitation  of  Rule  a  Wife  and  Have 
a  Wife^  is  The  Faujfe  Agnes  of  Destouches,  even 
to  the  oui  Monjieur^  which  has  always  fo  good  an 
effect.  There  is,  however,  no  harm  in  this.  Every 
author  has  a  right  to  imitate  whatever  he  is  capable 
of  improving. 
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CHAP.  VIIL 


VOUNG,   MALLET,  DODSLEY,   BROOKE,  WILLIAM 
SHIRLEY,  AND  OTHERS. 


The*  works  of  the  authors  now  under  confideration 
do  not  by  any  means  militate  againfl  my  declaration 
as  to  the  inconfiderable  number  of  celebrated  dra- 
matic pieces  during  the  firft  fixteen  years  of  Gar- 
rik's  reign,  moft  of  their  productions,  as  will  ap- 
pear, having  feen  the  world  before  the  year  1741  ; 
but,  as  part  of  them  were  brought  forward  after 
that  period,  I  thought  it  beft  to  give  the  whole  in 
one  view. 

Young,  whofe  great  character  was  fingularity, 
who  fecms  in  the  courfe  of  his  life  to  have  been 
conftant  to  all  the  virtues  and  vices,  and  like  Cap- 
tain Plume  with  his  fifteen  attachments  never  me- 
lancholy for  one,  whofe  writings  are  in  places  trite 
and  in  others  fublime,  who  had  great  natural  requi- 
fites,  but  who  feems  ambitious  to  be  confidered 
more  as  an  uucommon  than  an  origiginal  poet,  wrote 
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three  tragedies,  one  of  which  is  well  known  to  the 
public. 

Bujiris  1719,  like  mod  of  Young's  works  is  an 
original  conception  of  its  author,  who  feems  every 
where  to  have  introduced  characters  which  he  knew 
from  the  beginning  he  Ihould  not  know  how  to  dif- 
pofe  of  at  laft,  and,  therefore,  he  calls  in  the  affift- 
ance  of  a  dagger  to  get  rid  of  them.  Bujiris  is  high 
and  founding,  but  has  no  means  of  accefs  to  the 
heart. 

The  Revenge  is  well  known,  bccaufe  it  has  been 
by  fome  confidered  as  an  improvement  on  Othello^ 
Zanga's  revenge  being  held  up  as  more  patural  and 
more  equitable  than  that  of  lago;  but  this  would  be 
to  make  a  virtue  of  revenge  and  to  tolerate  murder. 
It  is  ridiculous  to  compare  the  probable  or  the  moral 
propriety  of  the  two  pieces  upon  this  point.  Othello 
trufts  a  man  whom  he  had  loaded  with  benefits,  and 
on  whofe  gratitude  he  has  every  right  to  repofe. 
Alonzo  confides  his  foul  to  a  proud  African  Prince, 
his  (lave,  whofe  nature  he  muft  know,  if  he  knew 
any  thing,  was  vindictive  malignity;  and  as  if  it  was 
not  enough  to  fubmit  his  fenfes  to  the  controul  of 
fuch  a  mind,  he  does  all  this  with  his  eyes  open,  for 
he  is  confcious  of  having  dealt  this  gloomy  and  im^ 
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ptacable  Moor  a  blow,  which  indelible  flain  and  dif- 
grace  he  would  infallibly  wipe  off  with  his  blood, 
after  having  reproached  him  with  his  fblly  and  wcak.- 
nefjj  in  having  liltened  to  him. 

As  to  the  caufes  of  jealoufy  they  are  infinitely 
pre- eminent  on  the  fide  of  Shakespear,  whofe 
trifles,  light  as  air,  blind  fufpicion,  while  forged  let- 
ters, pictures,  and  fuch  grofs  and  palpable  evidence 
would  detect  the  villain  in  the  mind  of  any  man 
above  an  idiot,  and  a  driveller.  In  fliort,  the  plot 
cannot  be  defended  except  by  thofe  who  are  mad 
enough  to  maintain  that  a  family  ought  to  be  def- 
troyed  for  a  fancied  injury,  that  the  revenge  of 
Zanga,  which  fuperfedes  law,  juftice,  and  morality, 
may  be  tolerated,  and  that  the  folly  and  (tupidity  of 
Alonzo  deferves  an  exemplary  punifhment.  There 
are  certainly  paflages  of  confiderable  merit  in  the 
play;  for,  whoever  Young  has  imitated,  the  writ- 
ing is  his  own,  which  it  is  too  little  to  fay  is  greatly 
above  Mrs.  Beiin,  and  it  would  be  too  much  to  fay 
that  it  is  any  thing  equal  to  Shakes? £ar. 

Of  the  tragedy  of  The  Brothers^  Dr.  Johnson 
tells  us  the  world  has  faid  nothing,  and  therefore  he 
may  be  allowed  the  fame  indulgence.     One  author 
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has,  however,  faid  a  great  deal  of  it;  and,  after  ^o- 
ing  into  an  elaborate  and  general  account  of  its  me- 
rits, he  tries  to  prove  his  aflertion  by  faying  that  the 
author  nobly  gave  up  the  profits  for  the  propagation 
of  the  gofpel  in  foreign  parts.  Young  has  been 
faid  to  have  written  with  the  energy  of  Dry  den, 
but  the  only  refemblance  between  them  fecms  to  be, 
that  Young  dedicated  the  Revenge  to  the  infamous 
Wharton,  and  Dryden  his  Marriage  ala  Mode  to 
Wharton's  infamous  relation  Rochester. 

Mallet,  a  writer  with  more  cunning  than  ge- 
nius, who  courted  the  great  to  better  purpofes  than 
authors  in  general  are  able  to  do,  and  whom  John- 
son has,  meanly  for  himfelf,  ftigmatized  in  his  Dic- 
tionary in  his  etymology  of  the  word  alias  *,  wrote 


•  This  curious  inftance  of  deliberate  malevolence  ought  be  no- 
ticed. Johnson  and  Mallet  were  together  looking  at  the  wild 
beafts  in  the  Tower,  and  Mallet  obferved,  as  they  were  noticing 
the  uncouthnefs  of  a  Greenland  bear,  that  it  had  ftrong  refemblance 
to  Johnson,  remarking  dryly  that  he  did  not  know  which  was  the 
handfomeft,  the  bear  or  the  doctor.  Johnson  did  not  chufe  to  rc- 
fent  the  matter  upon  the  fpot,  but  laid  up  this  injury  in  his  mind, 
with  a  determination  to  tak«  public  revenge.  Accordingly,  when 
he  compiled  his  Dictionary,  having  occafion  to  explain  the  etymology 
of  the  term  aliasy  he  gives  it  the  following  conTlruction.  It  fliould 
be  obferved  that  Mallet's  real  name  was  Mallooh,  and  the 
doctor,  of  courfe,  concluded  ih^l  he  had  foine  particirjar  reafon  for 
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TeVeral  xKmg%  of  different  defcriptions  and  the  fol- 
lowing pieces  for  the  theatre. 

Euridice  is  a  weak  tragedy  and  never  had  repu 
table  fnccefs,  though  ftrengthened  by  the  perform- 
ance of  Gar  RICK,  and  Mrs.  Gibber,  when  it  was 
revived  in  1760.  It  originally  appeared  in  1731. 
Mttfiapha^  a  fubject  treated  before  by  Lord  Orrery 
and  Lord  Brook,  was  probably  written  by  Mal- 
let to  fliew  his  attention  to  noble  writers.  It  had 
better  fuccefs  than  Euridice^  but  not  enough  to  fa- 
tisfy  any  author  of  reputation.  Alfred  was  originally 
performed  in  1740,  at  the  Gardens  at  Cliefdon,  in 
commemoration  of  the  acceflion  of  George  the 
firft,  and  in  1751  at  Drury  Lane*,  at  which  time  it 
had  undergone  confiderable  alterations  and  had  fuc- 
cefs, great  part  of  which,  however,  was  afcribable 
to  the  beatiful  mufic  of  Arne.  Thompson  had  a 
hand  in  this  piece. 


concealing  It.     "  Alias,"  fays  he,  *<  is  a  Latin  word  fignifying  otlier- 
<•  wife  ;  Hb  Mallet,  alias  Malloch  ;  that  is,  otherwife  Malloch." 

*  We  are  told  from  good  authority  that  Mallet  procured  Al^ 
fred  to  be  performed  at  Drury  Lane  by  infinuating  to  Garrick  that 
in  his  Life  of  Marlbc^rough  he  fliould,  by  an  ingenious  device 
find  a  nich  for  the  hero  of  the  ftage.  *'  My  dear  friend,"  faid  G a  r- 
'  RICK,  "  have  you  left' off  to  write  for  the  ftage  V  The  hint  was 
taken,  and  Alfrei  was  preduccd. 
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Britannia,  in  which  there  is  fome  charming  mu- 
fic  by  Arne,  had  good  fuccefs.  chiefly  owing,  how* 
ever  to  a  prologue  that  Gar  rick  fpoke  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  drunken  failor.  Elviray  1763.  This  is 
Mallet's  beft  dramatic  production,  but  it  had  lit- 
tle fuccefs  notwithftanding  Garrick,  whom  Mal- 
let feems  to  have  known  how  to  manage,  did  his 
utmoft  for  it.  It  however  contained  unpopular  fen- 
timents  aud  could  not  refill  the  oppolition  that  was 
made  to  it. 

DoDSLEY,  who  by  his  iiiduftry  and  his  ingenuity 
was  of  great  ufe  to  the  caufe  of  the  theatre,  and  in- 
deed of  li^eiature  in  general,  and  who  by  his  modefly 
and  good  fen fe  preferved  a  refpcctable  reputation^ 
and  accomplifhed  the  difficult  tafl^  of  conciliating  the 
favour  of  many  friends,  wrote  the  following  pieces. 

The  Toyfliop^  which  is  one  of  thofc  various 
dramas  that  have  originated  from  Randolph's 
Mufes  Looking  Glafs,  and  which  good  naturedly  re- 
bukes fafhionable  follies.  In  fliort  it  Is  Foote's 
piece  called  Tajle  with  all  its  points,  and  none  of 
its  afperity.  It  was  performed  at  Covent  Garden  in' 
1735  with  good  fuccefs.  The  King  and  the  Miller 
of  Mansjicld,  a  pleafant  and  well  known  farce,  which 
was  afterwards  tranflated  into  French  by  Sedaine^ 
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the  mufic  by  Monsicny,  with  mod  extraordinary 
(accefs,  is  founded  on  a  tiaditional  Ilory  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  tlie  fccond-  It  has  ever  been  dc- 
Icrvedly  a  favourite.  Sir  John  Cockle  at  Courts  Ala 
has  merit  but  has  the  difadvantage  of  all  fequels.^ 
The  circuiiillance,  however,  of  making  a  man  of 
plain  integrity  rehft  the  corruption  of  a  court  is  cer- 
tainly a  fair  object  for  a  dramatic  pen. 

The  Blind  Beggar  of  Belhnal  Green  is  an  un- 
happy  fubject.  It  did  not  fucceed.  Rex  et  Ponjifex 
is  only  known  in  a  volume  ef  Do ds ley's  works 
modleftly  called  Trifles,  Cleone^  is  a  tragedy  of  fome 
merit.  It  had  great  fuccefs  which  was  ])rincipally 
owing,  however,  to  the  acting  of  Mrs.  Bellamy, 
who  certainly  was  never  in  any  other  character  fo 
excellent.  It  is,  however  unaffected,  and  pathetic, 
and  the  interell  is  in  many  places  ftrong  and  home 
to  the  heart. 

Brooke,  who  was  a  refpectable  though  by  no 
means  a  firft  rate  author,  wrote  fifteen  dramatic 
pieces  generally  with  indifferent  fuecefs.  In  his 
Ivritings  is  diffufed  a  turbulent  fpirit  of  liberty, 
which  may  ferve  party  purpofcs,  but  ought  not  to 
pervade  theatrical  productions.  Gvjiavus  Vaja  was 
prohibited,  but  a  fubfcription  of  a  ihoufand  pounds 
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made  the  author  amends.  The  piece  was  afterwards 
performed  on  the  Irifh  ftage  with  aUeralions.  The 
Earl  of  Wejimor eland  was  performed  in  Ireland 
with  fuccefs.  Jack  the  Giant  Queller'was  interdicted, 
though  performed  in  Ireland. 

The  Earl  of  EJJ'cx  is  well  written  in  places,  but 
the  public  gave  the  preference  to  the  play  of  Banks 
on  this  fubjcct  for  the  reafons  we  have  already  feen  *. 


•  This  play  would  fcarcely  be  known  but  for  a  flrange  thing 
faid  by  Dr.  Johnson  about  it.  which  without  examination  pafled 
fo  implicitly  for  fterling  reafon,  that,  even  the  author  conf<ntcd  to 
alter  the  line  which  is  reprobated  by  the  remark.  Johnson  is  faid 
to  have  been  felicitous  to  have  a  fpecimcn  of  Brooke's,  language, 
and  Mr.  Sheridan  repeated  to  him  the  line  at  the  end  of  the  firlt 
act  which  runs  thus, 

Who  rule  o'er  freemen  fhould  themfelves  be  free. 

The  Doctor's  anfwer  was  that  it  would  be  as  proper  to  fay. 

Who  drives  fat  oxen  fhould  himfclf  be  fat. 

(i  Than  which  nothing  can  be  more  falfe,  either  literally  or  fijrnra- 
tively.  It  fo  happens  that  nothing  can  be  better  or  more  j'.'t  tnan 
x\\t.  fentiment  of  Brooke,  though  perhaps  bunglingiy  exprclfed. 
He  alone  is  proper  to  rale  over  freemen  who  in  his  heart  feels  and 
cheriflies  the  principles  of  freedom.  What  is  there  amifs  in  the  clear 
und  obvious  truth  this  conveys  ?  Were  this  principle  of  argument 
carried  on  in  the  fentiment  of  Johnson  it  would  mean,  if  it  were  in- 
tended to  mean  any  thing,  that  the  drover  mu(l  not  only  be  corpulent 
T-rhich  would  be  an  impediment  t«  his  driving  oxen,  but  fit  for  killing, 
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Antony  and  CUopatra^  The  Impojior^  Cymheline^  Mon^ 
tezuma^  The  Vejlal  Virgin^  The  Contending  Brothers^ 
The  Charilable  Afiociation^  The  Female  Officer^  The 
Marriage  Contract^  and  Ruth^  make  up  the  number 
of  this  author's  plays.  They  are  all  imiiaiions  or 
alterations  of  other  writers  as  may  be  fccn  by  their 
titles,  but  they  were  never  performed. 

William  Shirley,  an  excellent  calculator, 
except  as  to  the  merit  of  dramatic  productions, 
wrote  a  firing  of  pieces,  the  reception  of  which 
tolerably  well  proves  my  affertion.  The  Paricide 
was  performed  once  and  undefervedly  damned,  if  we 
may  credit  the  author's  dedication  ofittoRicii.  King 
Pepin^s  Campaign^  was  fliort  and  unfuccefsful.  Ed- 
ward the  Black  Prince^  an  awkward  attempt  at  an  imi- 
tation of  Sh  a  kesp  ear,  was  the  third  misfortune  that 
befcl  this  author  on  his  dramatic  road.  Electra  was 
as  unfortunate  an  imitation  of  Sophocles  as  Ed- 
ward  had  been  of  Shakespear.     It  had  a  more 


which  is  a  quality  necelTary  in  the  oxen,  but  not  in  the  drover,  be- 
caufe  men  cat  oxen,  but  not  drovers.  Nay,  it  is  i'alfc,  iilt  it  how 
you  may.  The  original  pofition  is  wrong.  Freemen  may  be  ruled 
and  led,  but  they  cannot  be  driven  ;  but  it  vould  be  iollj  to  purluc 
it  any  further.  I  fhall  .therefore  only  add  that  this  was  one  qf 
thofe  inftances  in  which  Johnson  fr  :- ■  '  -  "  -  to  knock do'.vii 
his  auditors  than  to  corxvince  then'.  » 
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merciful  exit,  for  the  Lord  Chamberlain  interdicted 
it,  and  therefore  the  author  was  lefs  expo  fed. 

The  Birth  of  Hercules  was  written  immediately 
after  Artaxerxes^  and  compofed  by  Arne.  It  was 
rehcarfed  but  never  performed.  The  mufic  was 
extremely  beautiful,  but  it  would  not  probably  have 
fucceeded ;  it  was  not  dramatic.  The  fongs  com- 
pofed for  Beard,  Tenducci,  Peretti,  and  Mifs 
Brent,  were  of  the  firfl:  excellence.  1  was  prefent 
at  the  rehearfal  and  their  eflPect  will  never  be  crafed 
from  my  memory.  It  was  withdrawn,  as  it  was  ge* 
uerally  underftood,  through  fome  caprice  of  the  au- 
thor. The  Roman  Sacrifice^  the  lafl  of  this  author's 
plays  that  appeared  on  the  fiage,  was,  however,  only 
performed  four  nights,  the  remainder  of  the  lift 
which  were  printed  but  never  otherwife  produced, 
were  the  Roman  Victim,  JlcibiadeSj  The  Firji  and 
Second  Farts  of  Henry  the  Second,  The  Fall  of  Car- 
thage, All  Mijlaken,  The  Good  Englijliman^  Fajhion- 
able  FriendJJiip^  The  Shepherd's  Courtjhip,  and  He^ 
cate's  Frophecy, 

WoRSDALE,  a  painter  and  a  mimic,  and  rather 
a  retainer  to  authors  than  an  author  himfelf,  and 
in  particular  the  jaQkall  of  the  Lion  Pope*,  was  an 

•  The  cLrcumftance  relative  to  Pope's  Letters,  which  are  hinted 
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apprentice  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  and  turned 
out  of  his  mafter's  houfe  for  marrying  the  knight's 
niece.  He  was  a  facecious  good  natured  fellow, 
and  author  of  many  trifling  productions,  in  fliort  a 
kind  of  fecond  Durfey.  His  dramatic  pieces  are 
A  Cure/or  a  Scold,  which  is  Shakespear's  Taviing 
of  the  Shrew^  made  very  unfuccefsfully  into  a  ballad 
opera.  The  Ajfemhly,  which  had  no  merit  but  his 
own  admirable  performance  of  an  old  woman,  The 
Qiiun  of  Spain,  which  was  probably  a  burlefque, 
The  Extravagant  Jiiftice^  known  only  by  name, 
and  Gafconadc  the  Great ^  intended  as  a  laugh  at 
the  partiality  of  the  King  of  France  to  Madame 
de  Pompadour. 

Havard,  a  refpectable  actor,  and  a  reputable 


at  already,  was  briefly  thus,  and  managed  with  confummate  art.  I^ 
did  not  fucceed.  Pope  privately  employed  Jemmy  Worsdale  to 
can7  fpurious  copies  of  his  letters  both  to  Lin  tot  and  Curl,  nei- 
ther of  whom,  as  the  letters  did  not  come  authenticated  by  the  author, 
would  treat  for  them.  This  was  the  very  thing  Pope  wanted;  for  it 
now  appeared  certain  that  if  fomething  were  not  done  his  correfpond- 
cnce  would  be  laid  before  the  public  furrcptitioufly.  It  behaved 
him,  awkward  as  the  circumftance  was,  to  found  his  own  trumpet. 
Thus — if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expreflion — he  fubmitted  to  the 
public,  with  great  deference,  his  own  pofthumous  works;  and  thus 
did  he  cheat  that  very  pofterity  whofe  favour  he  had  made  it  the 
bufmefs  of  his  life  to  conciliate. 
VOL.  V,  Y 
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character,  wrote  Scanderheg^  founded  upon  Lillo's 
Chriftian  Hero^  which  had  little  fuccefs.  King  Charles 
the  Firjl^  did  credit  to  the  author  and  the  ftage,  but 
Lord  Chesterfield's  remark  on  it  in  his  famous 
fpeech  againft  the  licencing  act  was  that  it  was  of 
too  recent,  too  melancholy,  and  too  folemn  a  nature 
to  be  heard  of  any  where  but  in  a  pulpit;  Regulus^ 
has  fome  fterling  merit,  but  it  had  but  little  fuccefs, 
The  Elopement^  a  mere  farce,  was  acted  only  at  his 
benefit. 

Marsh,  who  was  at  different  times  a  parifh 
clerk,  a  bookfeller,  and  a  Wcftminfter  juftice,  and 
who  fancied  himfelf  an  author,  wrote  a  miferable 
piece  called  Amafis,  King  of  Egypt^  performed 
one  night  only  in  the  Haymarket;  and  altered,  from 
Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  The  Winter's  Tale^  and 
Romeo  and  Juliet^  neither  of  which,  fo  altered,  was 
ever  performed  at  all.  Arthur,  the  actor,  wrote 
The  Lucky  Difcovery^  merely  to  affift  his  benefit. 
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CHAP.   IX. 

^HE  HOADLYS,  WHITEHEAD,  JOHNSON,  MOORE, 
AND  OTHER  AUTHORS  TO  1763. 


Dr.  Benjamin  Hoad  ly,  the  elded  fon  of  the  cele- 
brated bifhop  of  Winchefter,  was  a  phyfician  of  con- 
fiderable  eminence,  and,  in  addition  to  other  inge- 
nious productions,  wrote  the  well  known  and  greatly 
admired  comedy  of  The  Sufpicious  Hyjhand.  This 
was  one  of  the  firft  novelties  that  Garrick  brought 
out  after  he  had  pofleffion  of  the  management.  It 
certainly  has  great  intrinfic  merit  as  every  body 
Ijcnows;  much  of  which,  however,  was  owing  to  Gar- 
rick's  judicious  advice  and  afiTiftance  during  its  pre- 
paration for  the  ftage,  which  he  gave  very  honeftly, 
and  which  was  permitted  with  even  deference  by 
Hoadly;  who,  admirable  as  he  was  in  his  various 
writings  upon  grave  fubjects,  found  great  judgment 
and  knowledge  in  the  alterations  made  by  his  friend, 
who  in  particular  modelled  Ranger  to  his  own  man- 
^er,  and  afterwards  performed  it  incomparably. 
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Dr.    John    Hoadly,  brother  of  Benjamii^ 
who  had  alfo  a  hand  in  writing  the  Sufpicious  Hujband^ 
which  was  originally  intended  to  be  called  The  Rake^ 
wrote  feveral  dramatic  pieces  *. 

The  Contraft  was  written  by  the  Chancellor,  with 
the  alliftance  of  his  brother  Benjamin,  indeed  they 
feldom  wrote  upon  any  fubject  without  confuiting 
each  other.  The  dcfign  of  this  piece  was  to  ridicule 
the  poets  of  that  day,  but  the  bifliop  their  father, 
thinking  the  fubject  too  ludicrous  to  be  treated  by 
his  fons,  prevailed  upon  them  to  withdraw  it.  It 
however   had   been   played  five  times  before  this 


*  I  had  the  honour  of  receiving  a  great  deal  of  attention  from 
this  gentleman  lu  the  early  part  of  my  life,  when  he  was  Chancellor 
of  Winchefter,  Rector  of  St.  Mary,  at  Southampton,  and  held  all 
thofe  other  places  of  immunity  that  might  naturally  be  in  the  pof_ 
feffion  of  the  bifhop  of  Wincheftcr's  fon,  and,  having  met  him  fre- 
quently afterwards  at  Garrick's  houfe  at  Hampton,  at  the  time  I 
was  one  of  his  privy  counfel,  I  have  been  prefent  at  converfations 
wherein,  with  all  the  playfulnefs  of  a  boy,  though  he  was  then  tor- 
mented with  the  gout  and  obliged  to  be  wheeled  from  room  to 
room  in  one  of  Merli  n's  chairs,  who  was  at  that  time  newly  arrived 
among  us,  thofe  pranks  which  he,  Garrick,  and  Hogarth  played 
together  were  reiterated.  He  delighted  in  the  theatre  though' an 
exemplary  divine,  and,  though  he  knew  how  to  treat  fcrious  fubjects 
with  proper  flrength  of  underftanding  and  due  folemnity,  he  loved  a 
jefl  in  his  foul  His  wit,  however,  was  of  the  beft  kind  ;  for,  though 
it  was  irrefiftable,  it  never  gave  a  moment's  pain  on  reflection  to 
him  or  his  hearers. 
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mandate,  and  with  great  applaufe.  The  fubject  did 
not  die  for  Fielding  afterwards  modelled  his 
Paf quill  after  it. 

yeptha  was  an  oratorio,  Lovis  Revenge  an  opera, 
fo  was  Phccbe^  fo  was  The  Force  of  Truths  Doctor 
Greene  was  the  compofer  of  thefe  operas.  Hoad- 
LY  would  have  written  other  pieces  for  the  ftage  if 
he  had  not  been  reflrained  by  the  entreaties  of  his 
father,  who  with  great  paternal  regard  had  fludied 
to  make  his  means  honourable  and  ample.  He 
dabbled,  however,  a  great  deal  in  private,  and, 
among  other  efforts,  he  revifed  Lillo's  Arden  of 
Feverfloam^  wrote  a  tragedy  called  Cromwell^  and 
planned  a  farce  called  The  Iloufekceper^  on  the  fub- 
ject of  High  Life  below  Stairs^  fomething  relative  10 
which  I  privately  know;  but,  as  much  of  my  know- 
ledge of  the  ftage  during  the  feven  years  I  was  ar- 
ticled to  Garrick,  is  derived  from  confidential 
converfation,  it  would  be  a  weak  way  of  recom- 
mending  one  fpecies  of  veracity  by  violating  an- 
other. I  (hall  withold  nothing,  however  that  I  may 
fairly  communicate. 

Whitehead,  who  held  the  fituation  of  poet 
laureat  for  many  years,  with  confiderable  ability, 
wrote  The  Roman  Father^  a  tragedy  that  has  borne 
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a  good  rank  on  the  theatre.  It  is  confefTedljr 
taken  from  Corneille,  and  except  in  one  or  two 
refpects  materially  mended.  It  appeared  in  1750. 
Fatal  Conjlancy  was  a  mere  flcetch  given  to  eke  out 
Foote's  Bivcrfions  of  the  Morning,  Creufa^  which 
\s  founded  on  the  Jon  of  Euripides^  and  in  which 
Whitehead  has  introduced  with  great  effect  a 
youth  bred  up  in  the  fervice  of  the  gods,  and  kept 
unacquainted  with  the  vices  of  mankind,  was  per- 
formed at  Drury  Lane  in  1754.  It  was,  however, 
too  lofty  and  clafTical  for  general  effect. 

The  School  for  Lovers^  though  a  re fpec  table  play 
came  out  to  difadvantage  after  The  Guardian,  It 
was  one  of  the  firft  attempts  at  what  was  called  fen- 
timental  comedy,  which  the  French  under  the  term 
drame  have  claffed  as  fuperior  in  a  moral  fenfe  to 
either  tragedy  or  comedy;  In  England  it  at  1  aft 
became  a  mere  rhapfody  of  words.  The  play  in 
queflion  is  by  no  means  of  this  outragious  fpccies ; 
it  is  delicate,  fenfible,  and  to  a  degree  impreflive, 
but  neither  the  fituations  nor  the  intereft  was  found 
fafBciently  powerful,  notwithftanding  it  was  admira- 
bly acted,  to  enfure  it  permanence.  The  Trip  to 
Scotland  was  a  paffable  farce  and  that  was  all. 
Whitehead  could  not  write  ill  but  his  attempts  at 
comedy  are  rather  fl^etches  than  pictures* 
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Johnson,  who  has  written  fo  many  volumes  him- 
felf,  and  filled  lb  many  volumes  written  by  others,  can 
only  have  a  very  fmall  corner  in  this  work,  becaufc 
he  wrote  but  one  play,  and  that  an  unfuccefsful  one. 
I  could  with  no  great  difficulty  go  largely  into  his 
literary  character  which  I  might  be  tempted  to  do 
were  I  not  under  an  incumbent  neceffity  of  paying 
impartial  attention  to  all  thofe  of  whom  I  have  un- 
dertaken to  fpeak.  The  reflections  refulting  from 
this  forbearance  perhaps  are  pleafurable,  for  it  is 
inconceivable  how  like  the  bundle  of  ruflies  he  finks 
more  and  more  into  infignificance  upon  our  nearer 
acquaintance. 

Irene^  the  only  play  of  Johnson,  was  per- 
formed by  Garrick,  Barry,  Mrs.  Cibber,  Mrs. 
Pritchard,  and  all  the  ftrength  of  the  company, 
and  yet  excited  no  extraordinary  curiofity,  or  at- 
tracted any  warmth  of  applaufe ;  for  which  the 
public  tafte  has  been  arrogantly  arrainged  by  the  cri- 
tics, though  no  dramatic  piece  was  ever  ufliered  into 
the  world  with  more  fupport  and  patronage.  In 
fhqrt  it  was  regular  to  precifenefs,  and  veibofe  to 
dullnefs;  and,  what  with  the  mixture  of  Seneca 
and  Aristotle  that  pervaded  it,  neither  the  critics, 
the  author,  or  the  actors  could  perfuade  the  public 
that  there  can  be  any  mode  of  delight  and  enjoy- 
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inent  but  thai  which  the  heart  and  the  underfland- 
£ng  approve. 

Moore,  who  knew  how  to  feel  as  he  wTOte,  the 
tendency  of  all  whofe  productions  was  to  cultivate 
truth  and  morality,  and  who,  therefore,  found  it 
difficult  to  become  a  fafhionable  writer,  brought 
out  rwo  comedies  and  a  tragedy.  The  Foundling  is  a 
play  of  fterling  merit.  It  breathes  a  good  deal  the 
air  of  Merc  IE  R.  It  has,  however,  an  unfortunate 
refemblance  to  The  Confdous  Lovers  in  the  principal 
drift  of  the  plot,  and,  therefore,  though  it  has  been 
often  performed,  and  always  with  applaufe,  yet  it 
yields  to  Steele's  play  what  has  certainly  fuperior 
merit.  This  play  v;a.s  produced  in  1748.  In  1751 
he  brought  out  Gz7  i]/iZ5,  which  Garrick  faid  he 
had  the  higheft  opinion  of  before  it  came  out,  pre- 
facing his  declaration,  as  he  always  did  upon  thofe 
occalions,  with  a  confeffion  that  he  had  no  eventual 
judgment,  which  was  his  way  of  befpeaking  an  in- 
demnity whenever  his  opinion  (hould  turn  out 
to  be  wrong.  It  was  the  ftory  of  Aurora  in  Le 
Sage's  novel  which  is  difficult  to  be  dramatized 
10  effect*. 


*  One  caufe  of  the  failure  of  this  piece  was  the  expofition  of  a 
Spanilh  gentleman  drunk  on  the  ftage,  which  was  certainly  a  gryff 
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The  Gamefter  is  exactly  the  drame  of  the  French 
flage,  except  that  it  ends  unhappily  and  thence  be- 
comes a  tragedy  in  profc.  From  this  diftinction 
the  Gamejler^  even  though  the  audience  were  drown* 
cd  in  tears,  obtained  but  a  cold  reception  from  the 
public;  fo  reprehenfibly  does  cuftom  triumph  over 
nature.  Is  it  not  extraordinary  that  the  feelings  dare 
not  manifeft  themfelves  but  by  command,  and  that 
the  affections  of  the  mind  are  to  halt  till  they  re- 
ceive the  fignal  to  march  in  meafure  and  cadence  ? 
Moo  RE  was  aware  of  this  prejudice,  and  there- 
fore began  his  play  in  blank  verfe,  the  fubject,  how- 
ever, was  too  touching,  and  the  grief  too  natural  to 
bear  this  heavy  and  unnatural  garb.  He  threw  it 
oflFand  difcovered  under  it  one  of  the  mod  perfect 
and  beautiful  ornaments  of  the  theatre. 

Another  caufe  of  its  cool  reception  was  a  more 


violation  of  national  manners,  it  being  well  known  that  nothing  can 
be  confidered  as  a  greater  difgrace,  a  law  having  formerly  exifted 
tl\at  if  a  gentleman  fhould  be  convicted  of  even  a  capital  offence,  he 
fliould  be  pardoned  on  pleading  his  having  been  intoxicated  at  the 
time  he  committed  it  j  It  being  fuppofed  that  any  one,  with  tlie  fen- 
timcnts  of  a  gentleman,  would  rather  fuffer  death  than  coufcfs  him- 
fclf  capable  of  fo  beaflly  a  vice  as  drunkenaefs.  It  were  a  pity  but 
the  cuftom  obtained  in  England. 
VOL.  V.  Z 
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natural  one.  The  audience  could  not  bear  to  be 
touched  on  the  fide  of  that  darling  vice  which  the 
play  reprobated.  Thefe  confiderations  and  the  fai- 
lure of  Gil  Blas^  induced  Moore  to  perfuade  a 
gentleman  to  father  it.  The  mafk  was  thrown  off 
after  the  fourth  night ;  when,  to  fhew  what  critics 
are,  it  was  loudly  condemned  by  many  who  had 
been  its  warm  admirers  while  Moore's  name  was 
concealed. 

Sheridan,  an  excellent  actor,  a  man  of  ftrict 
honour,  and  a  perfect  gentleman,  who,  during  part 
of  a  life  of  great  credit  and  public  utility,  ma- 
naged one  of  the  theatres  in  Dublin,  for  the  better 
purpofe  of  conducting  that  kind  of  undertaking, 
wrote  one  dramatic  piece,  and  altered  three  plays  the 
productions  of  other  authors.  Captain  O'Blunder 
was  a  mere  juvenile  jeu  d\Jprit^  but  it  neverthelefs 
became  a  great  favourite  on  the  Irifh  ftage,  and  it 
was  received  as  a  model  for  all  the  Sir  Callaghans, 
and  other  characters  of  that  defcription,  which  have 
added  fo  much  pleafantry  to  the  ftage.  The  Loyal 
Subject,  and  Romeo  and  Juliet^  were  only  altered  in 
that  flight  degree  which  a  revival  of  plays  fometimes 
makes  neceffary,  and  Coriolanus^  the  laft  piece  this 
gentleman  was  concerned  in  was  a  mixture  of 
Shakespear  and  Thompson,  and  brought  for- 
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ward  at  Covcnt  Garden  with  the  addition  of  a  grand 
ovation. 

Mendez,  who  though  a  rich  Jew  was  no  churl, 
for  he  was  a  ton  vivant  and  a  wit,  wrote  a  farce 
called  The  Double  Dif appointment,  which  was  a 
pleafant  thing  and  a  great  favourite,  The  Cbaplet^  fo 
exquifitely  fet  by  Boyce,  that  it,  perhaps,  contains 
fome  of  the  fweeteft  and  moll  delightful  fpecimens 
of  fimplicity  in  mufic  that  can  be  conceived,  was 
greatly  to  the  honour  of  Englifh  tafle  eminently 
fuccefsful.  The  Shrpherd's  Lottery  alfo  fucceeded, 
but  not  in  the  fame  degree.  Thefe  pieces  are  by  no 
means  excellently  written,  but  there  is  enough  in 
them  to  fet  fuch  a  compofer  as  Boyce  properly  to 
work,  and  he  has  made  fuch  ufe  of  the  opportunity 
that  thefe  are  fome  of  the  proofs  that  mufic  to  per- 
fection has  been  produced  by  Englifh  compofers, 
and  tafted  by  Englifh  auditors. 

Smollet,  with  whofe  various  publications  the 
public  are  fo  well  sicquainted,  wrote  more  for  his 
amufement  than  for  fame.  The  Regicide,  This 
play  was  refufed,  the  particulars  of  which  circum- 
(iance  Smollet  has  pleafantly  but  feverely  treated 
in  Roderick  Random.  He  was  remunerated  by  a 
fubfcription.     The  Reprifah  is  a  farce  full  of  broad 
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humour,  which,  as  every  body  knows,  had  great  fuc- 
ccfs  at  the  theatres,  at  Bartholomew  Fair,  and  every 
where  elfe.  There  is  alfo  a  piece  fet  down  to 
this  author  called  The  Jfraelite^  or  the  Pampered 
Nabob. 

Glover  the  ingenious  author  of  Leonidas^  wrote 
a  tragedy  called  Boadicea,  which,  however  it  may 
be  full  of  the  fcholar  and  the  poet,  has  very  little  in 
it  of  the  dramatift.  Its  merits  have  been  difcuifed 
at  large,  and  bifhop  Herring  has  very  fenfibly 
diftinguifhed  its  beauties  and  its  faults.  Medea  has 
lefs  pretenfions  as  a  tragedy  than  Boadicea.  It  was 
written  after  the  Grecian  model,  and  too  full  of  pre- 
cifenefs  and  regularity  for  a  chance  of  fuccefs. 

Hill,  who  was  an  excentric  author  of  fo  vo- 
luminous a  kind  that  nothing  came  amifs  to  him^ 
who,  though  he  begged  to  be  excufed  as  to  the- 
quality  of  writing,  beat  out  of  fight  any  author  that 
had  ever  exifted  in  point  of  quantity,  feeming  rather 
to  have  an  ambition  to  be  much  than  well  read,  pro- 
duced,  among  the  wonderful  number  of  things  he 
engaged  in,  three  dramatic  pieces.  Orpheus  was  in 
Rich's  hands  while  his  pantomime,  or  rather  Theo* 
bald's  pantomime,  was  in  preparation.  In  confe- 
quence  of  which,  when  the  latter  came  outj  Hili, 
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publicly  and  falfely  attacked  Rich  with  great  viru^ 
lence  for  having  fiolen  his  piece,  which  IlanderRiCH 
refuted  by  the  teftimony  upon  oath  of  fcveral  cre- 
dible witncfTcs.  The  Critical  Minute  was  acted  one 
night  only  at  Drury  Lane.  The  Rout,  was  ftill  a 
more  contemptible  piece.  Itoccalionedfrom  Car- 
rick  the  following  didich: 

For  phyfic  and  farces,  his  equal  there  fcarce  is, 
Hii>  iarccs  arc  phyfic,  his  phyfic  a  farce  is. 

The  pieces  of  inferior  authors  were  The  Falfe 
Guardian  Outwitted,  by  Godshall,  perhaps  never 
performed.  The  Raree  Shew^  by  Petjlrson,  a 
ftrolling  actor,  Antiochus,  by  Schuckbo rough. 
The  Sharpers^  and  The  Parthian  Hero  by  Gardi- 
ner, which  were  probably  performed  in  Ireland, 
as  well  as  The  Preceptor  of  Hammond,  Herod  the 
Greats  written  by  Pkck,  Arminius^  by  Pater  son, 
the  friend  and  fucceflbr  in  office  of  Thompson, 
"Rofalind.  and  David's  Lamentation,  by  Lockman^ 
fecretary  to  the  Britifh  Herring  Fifhery,  fays  his 
biographer,  and  one  of  the  compilers-of  the  General 
Dictionary,  Orphcm  and  Euridice,  neither  Hill's 
nor  Rich's,  by  Somner,  and  Sancho  At  Court,  and 
The  Kifs  Accepted  and  Returned,  by  Ay  re,  and 
Amntas,  from  Tasso,  by  Ayres. 

'      V/£ST,  an  excellent  writer,  produced  The  7/2^^. 
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tution  of  the  Garter^  which  was  not  known  to  the  ^age 
till  Gar  RICK  dreffed  it  out  at  Drury  Lane.  Iphi- 
genia  in  Taurus^  tranflated  from  Euripides,  and 
The  Triumph  of  the  Gout^  from  Lucian.  Mor- 
ris wrote  a  tragedy,  never  performed,  called  Fatal 
Necejfity^  The  School  Boys  Majk  was  written  by 
Spateman  merely  as  a  fort  of  fchool  exercife. 
Yarrow,  an  actor,  wrote  Loi^e  at  firft  Sight,  and 
lYtck  for  Trick,  The  firft  piece  a  mere  incident 
originally  in  Italian,  afterv/ards  in  the  Magn'Jiquey 
and  then  in  the  Bufy  Bedy^  and  the  other  taken  from 
the  Match  in  Newgate^  and  Lord  Harvey  wrote 
Jlgrippina^  a  tragedy  which,  however,  was  neither 
printed  nor  acted. 


Delamaine  produced  Love  and  Honour^  from 
Virgil;  Sommerville  tranflated  Alzira  from 
Voltaire;  John  Theobald  tranflated  Vol- 
taire's Merope;  Stevens,  father  a  collector  than 
a  writer,  produced  The  Modern  Wife ;  Cutts  wrote 
Rebellion  Defeated,  in  which  he  cuts  but  a  poor -figure; 
Lyon,  in  a  very  Iamb  like  way,  produced  The 
Wrangling  Lovers ',  Broughton,  with  the  ftrength 
of  his  namcfake,  but  with  very  little  of  the  fweetnefs 
of  a  poet,  produced  Hercules^  which  was  fet  to  mufic 
by  Handel;  Maxwell,  a  blind  poet,  and  un- 
fortunately a  poor  one,  wrote  The  Royal  Captivs^ 
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The  Lova  of  Prince  Emilius  and  Louifa^  and  The 
DiJireJJed  Virgin ;  thefe  pieces  were  actedat  York 
at  difFerent  times  to  raife  money  for  the  author. 

Dr.  Patrick,  an  uflier  of  the  Charter  Houfe 
School,  and  faperintcndant  of  Hen  d Erie's  Lexi- 
con, and  Ainsworth's  Dictionary,  tranflated  all  the 
comedies  of  Terence;  Bail  lie,  another  doctor, 
not  of  divinity  but  of  medicine,  wrote  The  Mar^ 
Tied  Coquette;  Hyland,  a  farmer,  wrote  The  Sbip- 
wreck;  Clancy,  an  Irilhman,  brought  out  in  Dub- 
lin, Hernon,  a  tragedy,  and  The  Sharper,  a  comedy,; 
the  latter  piece  was  noticed  by  Swift;  Morell, 
who  was  fecretary  to  the  Antiquarian  Society,  and 
one  of  the  original  writers  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine, altered  and  fitted  from  Milton,  Gay,  and 
other  authors,  many  of  thofc  pieces,  fome  facred 
and  fome  prophane,  which  Handel  brought  out 
under  the  titles  of  Oratorios,  He  alfo  tranflated 
Hecuba  from  Euripides,  and  Promtheus  in  Chains 
from  yEscHYLUs;  Cunningham,  a  poet  and  ac- 
tor, whofe  paftoral  writings  are  defervedly  in  eftir 
mation,  brought  out  a  farce  at  Dublin,  called  Love 
in  a  Mift.  WiiiC09  -wrote  Scandeibeg,  Lambert, 
a  mod  admirable  fcene  painter,  publifhed  a  thing 
called  The  JVreckers;  it  would  have  been  a  noble 
acquifition  to  the  flage  if  his  pen  had.  been  equal  to 
his  pencil. 
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Mrs.  Hooper  wrote  two  tragedies,  and  one  bur- 
lefquc,  though  her  pieces  were  all  nearer  the  laft 
denomination  than  flie  was  aware  of.  Her  trage- 
dies were  called  The  Battle  of  Poictiers^  The  Cyclo- 
ptedia^  and  her  burletta,  Qiieen  Tragedy  Rejlored. 
Mrs.  Pi L KINGTON,  whole  curious  memoirs  are  in 
the  ufual  ftyle  of  thofe  ladies  who  after  the  example 
of  Gibber  have  conceived  it  necefTairy  to  apology 
not  for  their  lives  but  the  manner  in  which  they  led 
them,  wrote,  among  others  of  her  excentricties,  a 
a  thing  quite  in  her  own  way,  called  The  Turkijh 
Court.  Hawkin's  whofe  biographer  tries  to  prove 
his  talents  by  inftancing  that  his  father  was  a  great 
crown  lawyer,  wrote  Henry  and  Rofamond^  and  The 
Siege  of  Aleppo^  and  altered  Cymbelme,  The  origi- 
nals were  never  performed,  and  the  alteration  were 
damned. 

Moss,  or  Marriot,  wrote  a  contemptible  piece 
cdWcd  The  General  Lover*  Wilder,  an  Irifh  ac- 
tor and  manager,  in  order  to  be  dabbling,  brought 
out  a  piece  from  Dancourt  called  The  Gentleman 
Gardener.  Woodward,  another  dabler,  produced 
a  furious  number  of  things,  fome  of  them  however, 
as  they  were  on  the  fubject  of  thofe  pantomimes  he 
brought  out,  were  not  fo  much  amifs.  The  titles 
of  ihefe  pieces,  none  of  which  had  fuccefs  but  the 
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pantomimes,  are  Tit  for  Tat,  Queen  Mah^  A  Lick  at 
the  Town,  Harlequin  Ranger^  The  Genii,  FortunatuSj 
Proteus^  Marplot  in  Lijhon,  altered  from  Mrs.  Cent- 
LiVRE,  Mercury  Harlequin^  Harlequin  Faujlus^  Har- 
lequin's  Jubilee^  The  Mani  the  Majier^  and  The 
Seafons. 

Hallam,  that  Hallam  whom  Macklin 
killed  behind  the  fcenes,  for  which  he  took  his  trial 
and  was  acquitted  at  the  Old  Bailey,  brought  out  at 
the  French  theatre,  L'Opera  du  Gueux.  Bland 
produced  a  ftrange  thing  called  The  Song  of  Solo- 
mon.  Mrs.  Clive,  the  celebrated  actrefs,  pro- 
duced now  and  then  for  her  beftefit  fome  new  or 
altered  piece,  flimzy  enough,  but  fct  off  by  her  ad- 
mirable performance,  Bayes  in  Petticoats^  Every  Wo- 
man in  her  Humour^  Sketch  of  a  fine  Ladys  return 
from  a  Rout,  and  The  Faithful  IrifJiman  are  her 
pieces  of  this  defcription.  Stamper  a  pleafant 
creature  and  a  found  actor,  when  he  could  be  kept 
from  the  bottle,  introduced  a  new  character  into 
jEfop. 

Mrs.  Leap  OR  wrote  a  dlfmal  tragedy  called 
The  Unhappy  Father-,  Greene  pubiiflied  two 
plays,  which  were  never  acted,  called  Oliver  Crovz- 
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well^  and  The  Nice  Lady,  Francis,  who  was  a- 
good  claflical  tranflator  but  a  bad  dramatic  writer, 
produced  Eugene^  and  Conftantine^  both  tragedies. 
Mrs.  CiBBER,  the  celebrated  actrefs,  tranflatcd 
The  Orach  of  St.  Foix  with  good  fuccefs.  Gor- 
don tranflated  the  comedies  of  Terence.  Boyce, 
a  bon  vivant  about  town,  who  had  a  place  in  the 
South  Sea  houfe,  whence  have  iffucd  fo  many 
choice  fpirits,  wrote  a  number  of  fugitive  piecesj 
and  a  play  called  The  Rover.  Henderson,  whom 
nobody  Teems  to  have  known,  though  he  has  writ- 
ten a  great  deal,  produced  one  dramatic  piece  called 
Arjinoc. 

Geo^ige  Alexander  Stevens,  who,  another 
DuRFEY,  was  a  bon  vivant  and  a  ready  writer,  who 
at  pleafure  could  lug  in  the  whole  heathen  mylo- 
thogy  to  electrify  men  into  an  admiration  of  poetry 
which  they  were  too  far  gone  critically  to  examine, 
wrote  for  the  ftage,  Bijlrejs  upon  Bijlrefs^  never 
performed.  The  French  Flogged^  damned  in  the  the- 
atre and  transferred  to  Bartholomew  Fair;  The 
Court  of  Alexander^  a  wretched  imitation  of  the  ftyle 
of  O'Hara,  wretchedly  compofcd  by  the  curioufly 
celebrated  Dr.  Fisher,  and  ATrip  to  Fortfmouthi 
a  mufical  piece  performed  upon  a  temporary  occa- 
fion  at  the  Hay  market.     This  man  has  been  ad- 
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mired  by  thofe  who  are  now  afliamed  of  their  for- 
mer judgment.  He  made  a  fortune  by  his  Lecture 
upon  Heads,  which  was  confidercd  as  a  work  of 
merit  but  is  now  reflected  on  with  contempt.  He 
died,  however,  in  indigence*  ^nd  had  been  fo  pam- 
pered by  falfe  praife  that  he  fancied  himfclf  to  the 
laft  moment  a  greater  writer  than  Homer. 

Smart,  another  diflipated  promoter  of  midnight 
orgies,  was  a  better  writer  than  Stevens,  but  not 
fo  folicitous  to  turn  his  excentric  effufions  to  ad- 
vantage. He  had  ftrong  fenfibility,  and  his  fits  of 
drunkennefs  brought  him  to  a  madhoufe,  where  he 
is  faid  to  have  completed  a  tranflation  of  the  Pfalms. 
He  recovered  however  and  publiflied  many  pieces; 
but  nothing  could  keep  him  from  the  moft  deplora- 
ble poverty.  He  wrote,  for  the  ftage,  The  Grateful 
Fair^  and  The  Judgement  of  Midas^  which  are  mock 
operas,  and  Hannah,  an  oratorio,  a  ft  range  heavy 
thing  ftrangely  and  heavily  fet  by  Worgan.  To 
the  firft:  of  thefe  pieces  belong  the  following  cele- 
brated lines,  whimfically  defcribing  a  conflict  be- 
tween love,  rage,  and  jealoufy,  which  have  been 
.attributed  to  fo  many  authors. 

Thus,  when  a  barber  and  a  collier  figlit, 
The  barber  brats  the  lucklefs  cpllier  white  ; 
The  lufly  collier  heaves  his  ponderous  fack 
And,  big  with  vengeance,  beats  the  biuber  black  ,• 
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tn  comes  a  brickduftman,  with  grime  o'crfprcad. 
And  beats  the  collier,  and  the  barber,  red. 
Black,  red,  and  white,  in  various  clouds  are  tof!, 
And,  in  the  duft  they  raife,  the  combatants  are  loft. 

RoLT,  to  whom  Smart  was  indebted  for  his 
initiation  into  the  myfteries  of  Bacchus,  who  was 
originally  a  hackney  writer  to  an  attorney,  who  had 
the  modefty  to  publifh  Dr.  Akenside's  Plea/ures 
of  Imaginaiion  as  his  own  work,  and  in  his  own 
name,  who  was  concerned  with  Smart  in  the  fa- 
mous amufement  called  Mother  Midnighf.^  Enter- 
tainment,  who  was  celebrated  by  his  congenial  friend 
Churchill,  and,  in  fhort,  who  lived  and  died  in 
infamy  and  poverty,  wrote  Eliza^  which  was  pro- 
hibited. The  Royd  Shepherd^  which  was  conipofed 
by  Rush,  arid  was  one  of  thole  pieces  which  Ar^ 
taxerxes  engendered,  and  which  Lacey  To  much 
encouraged  to  no  purpofe  while  Garrick  was  ia 
Italy,  as  we  fliall  prefently  fee,  and  Almena^  an- 
other thing  of  the  fame  kind,  which  wss  compofed 
by  Michael  Arne,  and  in  which  Mifs  Wright,' 
afterwards  Mrs.  Arne,  fung  moft  beautifully. 

DeBoissEY  tranflated  Moliere*s  Afz/^r,  Jone« 
wrote  The  Earl  of  EJfex,  and  The  Heroine  of  the 
Cave-,  the  laft  was  finifhed  by  Hiffernan.  The* 
Earl  of  Fffex  was  popular  for  a  time,  but  Bank's" 
play  at  iail  triumphed  over  all  others  on  this  fub* 
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ject,  for  the  firnple  rcafon  that  feeling  and  fenfibility 
are  objects  of  fupcrior  attraction  than  any  other  re- 
quifites  of  tragedy.  Jon  es's  biographer  is  very  an- 
gry with  him  for  being  a  bricklayer,  and  infifts  upon 
it  that  it  is  impoITible  for  perfons  of  fuch  a  defcripiioit 
to  produce  any  writings  of  merit,  a  circumftance 
Which  probably  the  gentleman  forgot  when  he  ex- 
tolled Ben  Jon  SON  above  all  other  dramatic  writers* 

Stay  LEY  brought  out,  at  Dublin,  The  Couri  of 
Najfau,  and  The  Rival  Theatres ;  neither  of  them, 
bui  for  regularity,  worth  recording.  Derrick, 
who  at  the  death  of  Nash  became  mailer  of  the 
ceremonies  at  Bath  and  Tunbridge,  but  who  was  fo 
extravagant  that  no  curb  nor  income  was  fufficient 
to  keep  him  from  diftrefs,  tranflated  a  piece,  from 
the  French  of  the  king  of  Pruflia,  called  Sylla.  Lee, 
ian  actor,  famous  for  fterling  merit  and  unaccounta- 
ble lingularity,  who  in  any  fituation  was  never  at 
peace  himfelfor  would  fufFer  any  body  elfe  to  be 
fo,  altered  Macbeth  mod  miferably,  The  Country 
Girl  as  bad,  and  The  Relapfe  equal  to  either.  Mor- 
gan, an  Irifliman,  wrote  a  romantic  thing,  which 
he  called  a  tragedy,  under  the  title  of  PhilocUa. 
Crisp  belonged  to  the  cuftom  houfe,  and,  about 
the  time  of  the  tobacco  difpute  with  America, 
wrote  a  tragedy  called  Virginia.     Mifs  Fielding, 
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filler  to  the  celebrated  novelift,  wrote  a  dramatic 
novel  in  three  volumes  called  The  Cry. 

Preston,  an  itinerant  actor,  wrote  a  defpicable 
piece  which  he  called  The  Rival  Father.  Mrs. 
To L LET  produced  Sufannah,  Hart,  a  Scotchman, 
wrote  a  tragedy  for  the  theatre  of  Edinburgh,  called 
Herminia  and  EJpafia.  Goodhall  is  faid  to  have 
written  Florazenc^  and  to  have  altered  King  Richard 
the  Second',  very  little,  however, is  known  of  him  or 
his  writings.  BROw^N,^who  was  known  as  an  inge- 
nious author  and  a  reftlefs  character,  and  who  put  a 
period  to  his  exiftence  from  impatience  of  temper 
and  extreme  fenfibility,  produced  a  tragedy  called 
Atheljlan^  certainly  well  conceived  and  well  written, 
but  ponderous  and  clogged,  in  confequcnce  of 
which  it  met  with  a  cold  reception ;  Barbaroffa, 
however,  which  was  greatly  received,  is  probably 
not  fo  well  written,  and  it  is  befides,  too  like 
Merope  and  other  fimilar  pieces.  The  performance 
however  of  Gar  rick  and  Mo  s  sop,  and  the  great  fo- 
licitude  with  which  Garrick  brought  it  forward, 
made  it  an  object  of  profit,  and,  indeed,  reputation 
to  the  author.  Browne  alfo  wrote  The  Cure  of 
Saul,  which  was  compofed  by  Dr.  Arnold.  / 

LewiSj  out  of  an  inclination  to  make  a  total 
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change  in  the  drama,  and  introduce  every  thing 
horrible,  revolting,  and  dreadful,  in  the  place  of  na- 
tural productions  calculated  to  mend  the  heart  and 
amufe  the  fenfes,  wrote,  for  it  was  never  performed. 
Gar  RICK,  was  the  wrong  manager  for  his  purpofe, 
a  moft  extraordinary  piece  upon  the  old  theme  of 
the  Italian  Ilujhand^  which  Ravencroft,  as  we 
have  feen,  had  before  treated.  I  fliall  content  myfelf 
with  giving  a  fpecimen  of  the  language,  firfl  noticing 
that,  by  was  of  cataftrophe,  the  fufpectcd  lady  is 
compelled  to  take  an  electuary  compofed  of  her 
fuppofed  lover's  vitals. 

"  FoRTiA.  You  know  his  lordfhip's  bailiff  Giovanni 
•**  Lives)  in  a  farm  near  to  his  caftle  gate.  \ 

**  Whilfl:  he  at  dinner  fat,  a  favourite  hen 
"  Came  cackling,  and  at's  feet  lay'd  a  live  chick, 
**  Perfect  with  wings  and  claws,  with  eyes  and  voice, 
**  Which  ran  without  delay  after  its  mother, 
'*  But  lo  !^  a  greater  wonder  ji^ftly  fills 
**  All  hearts  with  horror  and  amazement  dire  : 
**  Jufl  underneath  tlie  table  th'  earth  gap'd  wide 
.  **  And  did  difclofe  a  bubling  fpring  of  blood, 
**  Whence  drops  refulting  fprinklcd  all  the  board. 
•*  Fix'd  in  fufpcnce  at  this,  one,  from  the  cellar, 
**  Ran  and  dechir'd  the  wine  was  in  a  fermenr, 
*'  Tho*  fin'd  before,  and  boil'd  in  every  vellel, 
**  As  if  fet  o'er  a  fire  intenfe  and  large. 
**  Mean  while  a  ferpent's  carcafe  they  beheld 
**  Dragg'd  out  of  doors,  with  eager  halle,  by  wcafels ; 
**  A  Shepherd's  bitch  came  gaping,  from  whofe  jaws 
'*  Leap'd  forth  a  llvclv.  Lurrfj  tunbelly'd  toad;; 
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•*  A  ram  ran  full  againft  a  dog  fpontancou*, 
•*  And  at  one  fatal  (Irokc  brake  the  dog's  neck.'* 

Wc  are  not  quite  arrived  to  this ;  but  as  ours  is 
tlie  age  of  improvement  on  nature^  there  is  no  fay- 
ing what  may  happen  in  time. 

MoNCRiEF  wrotea  weak  tragedy  called  Appius^ 
The  Schemers  is  a  piece  altered  from  Mayne's  City 
Match  by  B  R  o  o  M  F 1 E  L  D  the  furgeon .  H  i  l  l  ,  a  poor 
bookfeller,  who  tried  the  ftage  as  an  actor  without 
fuccefs,  wrote  and  altered  four  pieces;  they  were 
called  The  Spouter^  Minorca^  The  Mirror^  and  The 
Frenchified  Lady  never  in  Paris.  Brenan  is  un- 
known by  any  work  except  a  poor  piece  called  The 
Painter^ s  Break/aft.  Mrs.  Harrison  wrote  a  pomp- 
ous piece  called  The  Death  of  Socrates.  Slade,  a 
lieutenant  of  marines,  who  was  caft  away  in  the 
Ramilies,  wrote  a  play,  which  was  performed  one 
night  by  his  friends,  called  Love  and  Duty.  Ave« 
RAY,  an  obfcure  author,  wrote  Britannia^  and  the 
Gods  in  Council. 

Bacon  wrote  five  pieces,  almofl:  totally  un- 
known, called  The  Taxes,  The  Injignificants^  The 
7\ial  of  the  Time  Killers,  The  Moral  Quack,  and 
The  Occulifi.  Barnard  produced  two  pieces,  nei- 
ther of  which  was  intended  for  the  ftage,  called  The 
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Somewhat^  and  Edward  the  Sixth,  Free  wrote 
Jeptha^  an  oratorio,  Hpl  to  muHc  by  St  a  j^  ley. 
THOMPSON,  a  clergyman,  wrote  a  tragedy  never 
performed,  called  Gondibert  and  Birtha.  Cleland, 
whofe  genius  has  procured  for  him  an  infamous  im- 
mortality, and  whofe  laft  moments,  if  he  was  capa* 
blc  of  compunction,  muft  have  been  imbittered  with 
the  reflection  of  having  being  the  deftroyer  of  mo- 
rality in  the  youth  of  both  fexes,  produced  three 
dramatic  nondefcripts,  called  Tombo  Chiqui^  Titus 
Vefpafian^  and  The  Lovcr^s  Subfcription. 

Portal,  who  was  a  jeweller,  afterwards  a  book- 
feller,  and  at  laft  a  money  taker  at  Drury  Lane  the- 
atre, wrote  for  the  ftage  Olinda  and  Sophronia, 
The  Indifcreet  Lover ^  and  The  Cily  of  Bagdad,  Lord 
CoRNBURY  wrote  The  Mijlahs,  Gore  publifhcd 
Shakespear's  Henry  the  Eighth  with  notes.  Bushe 
-produced  a  piece,  probably  taken  from  Voltaire, 
called  Socrates.  Chapelle  altered  Anthony  and, 
Cleopatra  from  Shakespear.  Morton  wrote  a 
piece  called  The  Regifter  Office^  to  do  which  he  tells 
us  he  was  induced  to  fupport  a  large  family.  As 
his  piece  was  never  performed  except  at  Shrewfbury, 
1  am  afraid  his  family  were  not  much  the  better 
for  it. 

VOL,  V.  B  b 
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Town  LEY,  matter  of  merchant  taylor'sfchool, 
is  faid  to  have  written  High  Life  below  Stairs,  I 
know  it  has  been  afcribed  to  this  gentleman,  but 
the  letter  which  at  that  time  publicly  appeared  fay- 
ing that  this  piece  "  is  not  written  either  by  Mr. 
*'  Town  LEY  or  Mr.  Garrick,"  I  can,  if  I  may  be 
guided  by  circumftanccs,  undertake  to  fay  is  truth. 
Ho  AD  LEY,  had  certainly  a  hand  in  it,  and  there 
were  other  communications  from  perfons  who  were 
in  the  fecrct,  but  who  conceived  the  fubject  to  be 
rather  ticklifh.  That  Gar  rick  fitted  it  to  the 
ftage  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Mozeen,  an  in- 
different actor,  but  by  no  means  an  infignificant 
writer,  produced  a  piece  called  The  Heirefs,  White 
tranflated  The  Clouds  from  Aristophanes,  lalfo 
reckon  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  aaonymous  pieces 
fince  my  lait  general  account. 


THE 
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ACTORS. 

The  dearth  of  great  excellence  in  acting,  from 
Cibb£r's  feceflion  to  the  time  of  Garrick's  ap- 
proach,  gave  me  but  little  opportunity  of  going  into 
that  fubjecr,  and  I  now  take  it  up  merely  to  join 
the  chain  together,  fo  that  the  reader's  view  of  the 
comparative  merit  of  actors  may  be  collected  and 
undifturbed. 

Many  of  the  actors  and  actrefles  ranked  re- 
fpectively,  but  that  was  all.  Among  thefe  were, 
as  we  have  feen,  Keen,  Milward,  the  elder,  and 
younger,  Mills,  Johnson,  Bowman,  Thur* 
MOND,  Walker,  Wright,  Bullock,  and  Mrs. 
Bullock,  and  others,  moft  of  whom  were  brought 
forward  to  England  from  Ashbury's  nurfery  in 
Ireland,  w^hich  certainly  promoted  very  materially 
^he  intereft  of  the  Rage.  The  public,  however,  were 
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obliged  to'be  content  with  thefe  and  a  few  more  till 
the  time  of  Fleetwood,  when  the  later  flioots  from 
Ashbury's  flock  began  to  emancipate  and  expand 
in  Englifli  foil. 

From  this  time  the  Englifii  ftage  began  to  know, 
among  many  others,  Macklin,  Quin,  Ryan, 
Delane,  Hulet,  and  afterwards  Sheridanj 
DiGGEs,  Sparks,  Barry,  Mossop,  and  Wood- 
ward, among  the  men,  and  Mrs.  Bellamy,  Mrs. 
Clive,  and  Mrs.  Woffington,  among  the  wo- 
men; befides  Mrs.  Gibber,  and  Mrs.  Pritchard, 
and  a  large  addition  of  names  fomev;hat  refpectable 
though,  lefs  eminent  than  thofe  I  have  mentioned. 
bnr  . 

It  feems  to  be  evident  that  acting,  having  fallen  off 
from  the  death  of  Booth  and  the  feceffi(m  of  Gib- 
ber, never  regained  its  natural  tone  till  the  pub- 
lic faw  a  perfect  model  for  imitation  in  Gar  rick. 
Macklin  was  furely  a  turgid  heavy  actor,  with 
neither  real  dignity  in  tragedy,  nor  native  humouif 
in  comedy.  There  was  a  fort  of  precife  ftudied 
correctnefs  which  always  reached  fufferance  but 
feldom  admiration,  like  a  reader  at  a  prefs,  who  goc^ 
critically; over  every  word  without  feeling  the  fenfe 
of  the  fentiment,  or. the  beauty  of  the  writer.  The 
acting,  thereforej  of  that  day  muft  have  been  cqIcI 
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and   unnatural,   for   Macklin    was  tlic  theatrical 
fchoolmadcr. 

QuiN,  though  he  mud  have  been  an  actor  of 
much  greater  undcrQanding  and  more  mind  than 
Macklin,  was  ftill  in  (lilts,  and  proved  that  though 
action  comprehends  the  whole  of  oratory,  oratory 
by  no  means  comprehends  the  whole  of  acting. 
Greatnefs  and  dignity  Ouin  is  univerfally  allowed 
to  have  poUeffed;  for  a  correct  and  commanding 
underftanding,  and  a  thorough  and  difcriminating 
power  of  exprefling  ihe  fenfe  of  an  author,  I  have 
always  underllood  he  never  had  a  fuperior.  Wc 
are  told,  and  I  do  not  difpute  the  truth  of  the  af- 
fertion,  that  his  manner  of  utterance  was  fo  juft  and 
ftich  a  difplay  of  that  feeling  which  the  fentiment  he 
pronounced  conveyed  to  his  mind,  that  he  transfufed 
an  equal  fenfation  of  pleafure  and  conviction  to  his 
auditors. 

This  is  furely  tranfcendent  merit,  yet  it  is  only 
tranfcendent  as  far  as  it  goes ;  for  it  is  but  one  re- 
quifite  of  a  great  actor ;  who,  when  he  lofes  fight 
of  the  part  he  is  performing,  with  all  his  reafon,  hi* 
underftanding >  and  his  judgment  is  no  more  than  a 
performer  lecturing  his  auditors.  This  actor's  dig- 
pity  was  the  dignity  of  Quin,  not  of  Pyrrh^js,  or 
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Cato;  in  other  words,  dignity  of  perfon,  not  dig- 
nity of  mind,  and  I  think  we  may  eafily  conceive 
that  Booth  gave  more  force  to  the  fentiment  of 
Cato,  by  aifuming  the  fuavity  of  the  philoiopher^ 
rather  than  the  afperity  of  the  cynic. 

It  is  impoffible  to  aflert  with  certainty  any  thing  po- 
litive  on  this  fubject;  we  can  only  affift  our  opinions 
by  arguing  rationally  on  fuch  parts  of  it  a^  vyc 
know  to  be  infallible,  and  to  form  a  conclufion  from 
an  impartial  view  of  the  whole.  Upon  this  principle, 
with  the  perpetual  objection  in  our  teeth,  failaci'-u 
however,  that  actors  and  their  reputations  djt  u 
ther,  we  can  infallibly  pronounce  on  the  merit  oC 
Roscius,  Betterton,  Garrick,  and  orhers,  who 
went  for  and  accomplifhed  a  correct  reprelentation 
of  nature,  but  we  have  no  guide  to  lead  us  to  the 
degree  of  merit  poffefTed  by  theatrical  readers,  and 
oratorical  actors,  any  further  than  to  conceive  that 
they  conveyed  the  correctnefs  of  their  authors  with«» 
out  manifefting  the  beauty, 

Ryan  is  fpoken  of  in  terms  of  the  warmefl 
praife  by  his  biographer;  who  fancying  himfelf  ob- 
liged to  write  neverthelefs  in  the  language  of  can- 
dour, confeffes,  while  he  fpeaks  of  his  perfon  and 
features,  as  the  model  of  fymetry  and  perfection. 
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tTiat  having  fird  received  a  blow  in  the  nofe  in  one 
affray  which  turned  it  out  of  its  place,  and  a  brace 
ofpiflol  bullets  in  his  mouth  in  another  which  broke 
his  jaw,  thefe  accidents  fo  difcompofed  his  voice 
that  he  became  a  mod  ridiculous  object  of  imi- 
tation, but  that  he  remained  a  very  defcrving  ftagc 
favourite  to  the  laft. 

It  is  univerfally  acknowledged  that  he  was  a  very 
fenfible  man,  and  a  mofl  refpectable  member  of  fo- 
ciety,  and  upon  this  account  he  was  probably  encou- 
raged greatly  beyond  his  profeffional  merit.  Nobody 
fecms  to  have  known  this  better  than  Quin  ;  who 
in  ihe  mod  friendly  manner,  after  he  had  retired 
from  the  ftage  performed  FalftafF  regularly  for  his 
benefit  once  a  year,  till  he  himfelf  took  a  hint  from 
nature  and  found  that  the  deception  would  not  do. 
In  fhort  in  fpight  of  whatever  may  be  faid  by  thofe 
who,  from  the  be  (I  intentions  in  the  world,  wifli 
well  to  the  reputation  of  Ryan  he  never  could 
have  ranked  on  the  ftage  as  an  actor  of  firft  rate 
abilities. 


•^There  fcems  to  have  been  a  great  deal  of  this  ^hilanthrophy 
atout  C^uiN.  I  cannot  deny  myfelf  the  pleafure  of  relating  two 
anecdotes;  which,  though  they  are  generally  known,  will  rot  lofc 
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Delane  was  confidercd  as  a  found  good  actor 
of  a  refpectable  but  by  no  means  of  a  firft  rate  de- 
fcription.  He  was  particular  and  Garrick  fuc- 
cefsfully  mimicked  him  in  the  Rehearfal.  Bowman, 
however,  we  are  told  had  merit  enough  to  keep 
alive  a  fpirit  of  jealoufy  in  Qu in,  though  Bow- 
man at  that  time  was  very  old.  Hulet  was  a  ufc- 
ful  performer  and  a  good  finger.  Harpeji  was^a 
kind  of  a  fecond  to  Qljin  in  comedy,  and  played 
Sir  Epicure  Mammon  and  other  party  of  that  de- 
fcription  with  truth  and  fpirit.  Cash  el  is  faid  to 
have  been  a  promifing  actor. 


upon  repetition.  When  Quin  found  himfelf  admonifhed  by  age 
and  infirmities  not  to  appeitr  again  in  public,  he  wrote  to  Ryan 
that  he  had  the  greateft  regard  for  him  as  a  friend,  but  that  he  would 
not  whiftlc  Falftatf  for  him  wr  any  man  breathing,  to  which  he  added, 
that  he  had  fet  him  down  a  thoufand  pounds  in  his  will,  and  if  his 
occafions  required  it  he  was  welcome  to  draw  for  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  it  during  his  life  time.  The  other  circumftance  relates  td 
Thompson,  to  whom  Quin  is  faid  to  have  introduced  himfelf  at  a 
Spunging  houfe,  where  he  informed  him,  after  a  delicate  and  a  pro- 
per introduction,  that  as  he  owed  him  two  hundred  pounds  he 
thought  he  could  not  choofe  a  more  feafonable  moment  to  pay  his 
debts.  Thompson  remonftrated,  but  Quin  infiftcd  upon  the  fact ; 
and  having  prevailed  upon  Thompson  to  receive  the  money,  which, 
probably,  in  that  lituation  was  not  a  very  difficult  tafk,  he  informed 
him  that  he  had  received  pleafure  from  a  perufal  of  The  Seafons 
equivalent  to  the  fum  he  had  now  reimburfed,  a  compliment  more 
to  his  philantlirophy  than  to  liis  talle. 
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Wc  have  thus  feen  that  Quin,  Macklin,  and 
Ryan,  had  a  fnaattering  of  Gibber's  IchooU  the 
merits  of  which  have  been  already  canvalTed,  and 
which  confifted  more,  except  in  the  inftances  of 
chafte  and  natural  reprcfentation  in  Booth  and  Mrs. 
Oldfield,  and  their  imitators,  of  the  art  of  acting 
than  the  power  of  demonftrating  nature.  With  Gak- 
mcK  came  perfection;  perhaps  that  perfection 
which  is  I'lippofed  to  have  died  with  Betterton; 
and  1  think,  it  may  fairly  be  conceived  that  even 
QuiN,  afterwards,  improved  by  that  novel,  becaufe 
natural,  fyftem  which  at  Garrick's  firft  appearance 
he  had  reprobated, 

I  have  not  ranked  Sheridan  with  thefe  ;  be- 
caufe, though  a  mannerifl:  and  a  peculiar  actor,  yet 
he  had  no  necefiity  to  model  himfelf  upon  the  plan 
of  any  other  performer,  having  as  much  genius  and 
judgment  as  perhaps  any  one  who  ever  trod  the  ftage. 
It  was  not  at  ail  times  thdt  you  would  get  at  Gar- 
rick's  real  fcntiments  about  acting,  which  indeed 
was  no  more  than  the  pardonable  duplicity  of  a 
tradefman  who  is  obliged  now  and  then  to  be  a 
little  infincere  to  puff  off  his  wares;  but  he  had  his 
unguarded  moments,  and  through  thofe  lam  able 
to  afcertain  that  he  had  made  it  his  bufinefs  to  avail 
himfelf  of  the  found  fenfe  and  critical  difcriminatiou 
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which  marked  the  judgment  of  Sheridan,  and  I 
can  aJfTert  with  fafely,  which  is  greatly  to  the  honour 
of  Gar  RICK,  and  a  ftrong  proof  of  his  underftand- 
ing,  that  he  fought  a  connection  with  that  fcholar 
and  critic,  in  uniting  himfelf  with  him  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  Irifli  theatre,  as  much  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  learning  to  act  as  learning  to  manage. 

A  fonorous  voice,  and  an  expreflive  face  are 
very  impofing  requifites  in  favour  of  an  actor;  and 
where  thefe  are  denied,  the  belt  underllanding  and 
the  moft  critical  conception  are  veiled  and  obfcured. 
There  Is  fomething,  however,  by  which  they  an- 
nounce themfelves.  We  ackhowlcdge  the  value  of 
the  fun  even  in  a  mift ;  though  we  do  not  at  that 
time  perceive  its  brilliancy  nor  feel  its  influence,, 
we  are  only  aflicted  that  nature  fliould  oppofe  fuch 
an  inconvenient  obftacle  to  what  we  decidedly  know 
would  otherwife  be  capable  of  affording  a  moft 
complete  and  fatisfactory  enjoyment;  on  the  con- 
trary a  meteor  is  a  momentary  object  of  delight ; 
but  our  fenfes  foon  correct  the  fallacy  and  our  ad- 
miration vanifhes  with  the  delufion  that  created  it. 

Nature  had  certainly  thrown  fuch  impediments 
in  the  way  of  Sheridan,  who,  however^  excited 
abundant  admiration  in  thofc  who  were  judicious 
enough  to  penetrate  beyond  the  veil  and  view  the 
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commanding  power  of  mind  and  ftrcngih  of  com- 
prehenfion  wiih  which  he  was  internally  gifted.  In 
the  powers  of  an  actor,  Quin  feems  to  have  been 
fupciior  to  Sheridan,  in  the  feelings  of  an  actor, 
Sheridan  appears  to  have  been  fuperior  to  Quin. 
Quin  felt  all  he  exprcfled,  and  therefore  exceeded 
Sheridan,  could  Sheridan  have  exprefFed  all 
he  felt  he  would  Iwvc  foarcd  above  Quin. 

Mossop  from  all  I  can  collect  was  a  command- 
ing but  never  an  agreeable  actor.  There  are  va- 
rious ways  of  convincing  the  mind.  We  are  con- 
vinced by  fubtiUy,  by  plaufibility,  by  blandifliment, 
and  by  eloquence,  but  we  can  alfo  be  convinced  by 
perfeverence,  by  confidence,  by  earneftnefs,  and 
even  by  vehemence.  Thefe  latter  qualities  feeni  to 
have  been  Mossop's  mode  of  convincing  an  au- 
dience into  an  admiration  of  him  which  with  all  his 
pomp,  his  ftifFnefs,  his  peculiarity  and  his  affecta- 
tion he  contrived  to  bring  about.  I  have  heard 
Mossop  praifed  for  great  and  commanding  powers 
in  tragedy  fuch  as  no  other  actor  ever  polfeired,  and 
it  has  been  infifled  that,  if  he  was  quaint  and  ftarched 
at  times,  he  was  at  other  times  grand  and  energetic, 
and,  indeed,  that  his  influence  over  the  feelings  of 
his  auditor  was  irreliflable.  The  mind,  however,  is 
not  very  fond  of  being  threatened  into  pleafure,  nor 
3Lre  thofe  confeflions  very  iincerc  that  are  eifected  by 
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compulfion.  We  cannot,  therefore,  reafonably  ac- 
quiefe  in  the  opinions  of  either  the  admirers  or  de- 
ciples  of  Mossop.  Profelytes  are  feldom  gained  by 
denunciations,  nor  do  thofe  fcholars  turn  out  brightefl 
who  have  their  educations  hammered  into  them . 

As  the  actors  I  have  yet  to  name  flood  high  in 
reputation  after  Garrick's  return  from  Italyj 
except  Havard,  Barry,  Hippesley,  Collins,' 
and  fome  others,  who  certainly  dcferve  to  be  fpoken 
of  with  refpect,  but  to  whom  it  is  impoffible  I  fhould 
be  expected  to  pay  feparate  and  particular  attention^ 
I  Ihall  mention  thofe  actreffes  who,  up  to  the  year 
fixty-three,  ornamented  the  (lage  with  a  degree  of 
reputation  certainly  upon  the  whole,  putting  Gar- 
rick  *out  of  the  queftion,  fuperior  to  the  men,  and 
equal,  but  raoft  probably  exceeding  thofe  ladies  of 
whomCiBBER  feems  to  have  written  the  eulogium. 

Mrs.  Gibber  was  a  mofl  exquifite  actrefs.  In 
all  characters  of  tendernefs  and  pathos,  in  which  the 
workings  of  the  feeling  mind  call  for  the  force  of 
exceflive  fenfibility,  fhe  was  like  Gar  rick,  the 
character  flie  reprefented.  Love,  rage,  refentment, 
pity,  difdain,  and  all  thofe  gradations  of  the  various 
paflions  fhe  greatly  felt  and  vigouroufly  expreffed. 
Her  face,  her  figure,  and  her  manner  were  irrefifta- 
bly  impreflive,  and  her  voice  was  penetrating  to  ad^ 
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miration.  ActrefTes  may  have  had  more  majefly, 
more  fire,  but  I  believe  that  all  the  tragic  characters, 
truly  fcmenine,  greatly  conceived,  and  highly  writ- 
ten, had  a  fupcrior  reprefentative  in  Mrs.  Cibber 
than  in  any  other  actrefs.  She  was  certainly  not  fo 
happy  in  comedy,  but  it  would  be  no  bad  compli- 
ment to  the  prefent  day  if  there  were  any  actrefs 
who  could  perform  it  half  fo  welL 

Mrs.  Pritchard  was  an  actrefs  of  more  ge- 
neral abilities  than  Mrs.  Cibber.  Mrs.  Gibber's 
acting  was  delightful,  Mrs.  Pritchard's  command- 
ingi  One  infinuatcd  hcrfelf  into  the  heart,  the 
other  took  poffeflion  of  it.  Nothing  could  be 
fo  fortunate  for  the  flagc  as  this  junction  of  different 
talents.  It  made  acting,  like  a  picture  with  grand 
breadths  of  light  and  (hade.  We  have  feen  the  ex- 
cellence of  Mrs.  Cibber;  that  of  Mrs.  Pritch- 
ard was  unceafing  variety.  Lady  Macbeth,  the 
Queen  in  Hamlet^  Clarinda,  Eftifania,  Doll  Com- 
mon, in  fhort,  every  fpecies  of  ftrong  nature  received 
from  her  a  polifh  and  a  perfection  than  which  nothing 
could  be  more  truly  captivating.  Gibber's  judiciuos 
remark  that  the  life  of  beauty  is  too  (hdrt  to  form  a 
complete  actrefs,  proved  fo  true  in  relation  to  Mrs. 
Pritchard  that  fhe  wais  feen  to  frefli  admiration, 
till  in  advanced  age  fhe  retired  with  a  fortune  to  the 
great  fatisfaction  of  her  numerous  admirers. 
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Mrs.  WoFFiNGTON  WES  an  actrefs  of  a  mofi 
extraordinary  kind,  and  in  fome  parts  mull  have 
been  unrivalled.'  She  had  a  bad  voice,  but  this 
feems  to  have  been  the  only  impediment  to  her 
becoming  fuperlatively  excellent ;  for  though  it  is 
univerfally  allowed  to  have  prevented  her  from  in- 
terefting.the  paffions  in  fo  eminent  a  degree  as  ei- 
ther Mrs.  CiBBER  or  Mrs.  Pritchard,  yei  her  fu- 
perior  beauty  and  grace,  the  indullry  with  which  fhe 
cultivated  her  profeflion  by  obfervingthe  inftruction? 
of  CiBBERj  getting  introduced  to  Madenn 
DuMESNiL,  the  attention  (he  paid  to  C  ,ck, 
and  every  other  eligible  opportunity  lu  iAiprove, 
which  file  feized  with  folicitude  and  avidity,  efta- 
blifhed  for  her  a  folid  and  firm  reputation.  She  is 
faid  in  Cleopatra,  Jane  Shore,  and  Califta,  and  all 
other  parts  which  require  a  form  of  commanding 
and  majeftic  beauty,  to  have  interefled  her  auditors 
to  a  degree  of  aftonifhment.  She  alfo  greatly  ex- 
celled in  many  comic  characters,  but  I  cannot  think 
it  an  addition  to  her  fame,  or  to  female  delicacy, 
that  the  moft  prominent  of  thofe  characters  was  Sir 
Harry  Wildair.  Refources  are  a  bad  fpecimen  of 
great  talents,  and  beauty  like  charity  can  hide  defects. 

Mrs.  Bellamy  according  to  regularity  comes 
next;  but  this  lort  of  juftice  puts  me  out  of  my 
way,  becaufe  the'  art  of  finking  is  not  more  advanta- 
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geous  toprofeihan  to  poetry.  Mrs,  Bell  amy,  though 
an  actrcfs  of  conliderable  abilities,  cannot  be  ranked 
with   Mrs.  CiBBER.       In  fhort  in  what  1  have  fccn, 
though  it  may,  perhaps,  be  proper  to  rely  with  dif-     * 
fidence  on  my  own  opinion,  yet  I  have  a  confirmed     , 
criterion  in  the  recollection  of  thofe  imprelTions  that 
authors  and  actors  have  made  upon  their  auditors ;  fop, 
though  in  particular  inftances,  where  both  are  taken    • 
up    from   partiality   and  prejudice,  fuch  judgment 
may  have  deferved  to  havci  been  arraigned,  yet  it  is 
impoflible  upon  reflection  to  miflake  thofe  decifions 
which  feeling  has  excited  and  conviction  confirmed. 

Upon  this  principle  we  can  fay  of  Mrs.  Bel- 
lamy that  fhe  was  natural,  eafy,  chafte  and  impref- 
five;  that,  as  far  as  perfon,  features,  voice,  and  con- 
ception went,  none  of  which  were  by  any  means  of 
an  inferior  defcription,  flie  highly  pleafed  and  never 
offended;  but  thefe  commendations,  refpectable  as 
they  rank  her,  would  be  cold  and  negative  applied 
to  Mrs.  CiBBER,  or  Mrs.  Pritchakd,  who  com- 
manded  attention,  who  feized  the  paflions  and  mo- 
delled them  at  their  will,  but  with  all  this  deduction 
the  public  would  be  at  this  moment  be  a  good  deal 
aftoniflied  to  fee  fuch  an  actrefs  as  Mrs.  Bellamy, 
were 'Mrs.  Sid  dons  out  of  the  quedion. 

As  I  mean  to  brins;  into  one  view  towards  the 
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end  of  this  work  that  prodigious  aflemblage  of  ex- 
cellent acting,  which  was  at  its  height  fome  time  af- 
ter Gar  rick's  return  from  Italy,  and  has  from 
that  moment  gradually  declined,  which  opportunity 
will  give  me  occalion  to  exhort  the  actors  of  the 
prefent  day  to  look  up  to  the  few  valuable  veftiges 
which  remain  of  that  magnihcent  and  ruined  fabric, 
1  fhall  clofe  this  book  after  I  have  faid  a  few  words 
of  Mrs.  CuvE. 

This  performer,  who  fairly  opened  the  book  of 
nature,  and  pointed  out  every  valuable  paffage  to  fo 
good  effect,  that  no  actrefs  in  her  way  has  completely 
fucceeded  who  has  not  trod  in  her  fteps,  and  traced 
her  through  all  thole  fanciful  paths  to  which  fhe  was 
conducted  by  the  goddefs  who  delighted  in  her,  had 
certainly  moll  fuperlative  merit.  We  have  feen  no« 
thing  fucceed  in  her  various  ftyles  of  acting  but  what 
has  been  modelled  after  her.  She  created  a  fort  of 
fchool  of  her  own,  in  which  Mrs.  Green,  Mifs 
Pope,  and  their  imitators,  (ludied  nature  and  effect; 
but  this  will  be  hereafter  better  exemplified  when  we 
fee  her  at  a  time  when  flie  had  perfected  her  fcholars ; 
to  which  period  I  fliall  defer  this  fubject,  to  look 
after  the  opera,  mufic  in  general,  and  other  points 
relative  to  the  theatre  as  well  as  to  the  conduct  of 
both.houfes,  during  the  theatrical  interregnum. 

END  OF  THE  NINTH  BOOK.  ^ 
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BOOK  X. 

From  1763  to  the  death  of  garrick. 
CHAP.  L 


STATE  OF  THE  OPERA  AND  MUSIC  IN  GENERAtT? 


As  this  is  the  warmed  opportunity  that  can  poflibly 
occur  to  take  up  the  opera,  and  all  collateral  parti- 
culars relative  to  mufic,  I  fliall  certainly  avail  myfelf 
of  itj  which  will  be  the  more  neceffar}"  as  it  is  com- 
letely  a  novelty;  no  fuch  thing  having  been  done 
in  any  publication  fimilar  to  this, 

I  know  it  has  been  the  fafiiion  to  confidcr  mufic 
as  a  menial  and  fervilc  attendant  of  the  theatre,  ra- 
ther than  an  ally  and  an  auxiliary.  Nothing  can  be 
inore  ufual  than  to   read  accounts   of  operas  and 
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mafques  that  have  been  performed  with  laccefs 
without  even  a  fingle  hint  as  to  who  were  the  com- 
pofers  of  the  mufic,  but  I  would  beg  leave  to  afk  if 
a  piece  were  to  be  advertifed,  written  by  a  pen  fu- 
perior^  could  it  be,  to  that  of  Shake  spear,  and 
acted  by  the  beft  members  of  the  fchools  of  Bet- 
TERTON  and  Garrick,  whether  the  audience  would 
not  hifs  down  the  curtain  if  they  were  deprived  of 
the  firft  mufic  ? 

i  look  upon  this  ungrateful  contempt  of  mufic, 
in  authors  and  managers,  to  have  arifen  from  their 
want  of  a  tafle  for  it,  and  their  total  inability  to  de- 
fcribe  it.  Mufic  has  never  been  encouraged  but 
when  Beard  had  the  management  of  Covent  Gar- 
den theatre.  What  I  mean  to  fay  is  judicioufly  en- 
couraged;  for,  Lacey  as  we  fhall  fee,  aped  the 
fafhion  exactly  as  a  guinea  pig  apes  a  fquirrel,  or  a 
clown  a  turtibler.  When  at  any  other  time  have  we 
feen  a  manager  like  Beard  competent  to  afford 
the  public  amufement  in  this  way  ?  I  have  known 
Garrick,  and  more  than  Garrick,  impofifd  upon 
by  experiments  till  it  was  apparent  they  did  not 
Icnow  one  tune  from  another. 

What  hope  or  expectation  then  can  the  public  en- 
lertain  of  receiving  that  rational,  that  irriproachabic 
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ficlight  w'liich  the  theatre  is  capable  of  affording  us 
through  the  medium  of  mufic?  If  managers  know 
not  what  it  is,  and  if  it  is  not  to  be  known  through 
the  theatre,  much  lefs,  heaven  kjiows,  is  it  to  be 
known  through  the  opera;  a  fpectacle  where  the 
dance  is  the  plot  and  the  opera  the  cpifode*;  but 
remarks  of  this  complexion  will  come  better  after 
I  have  gone  through  an  account  of  mufic,  which, 
during  forty  years,  grew  into  the  higheft  perfection 
in  this  country  and  is  now  funk  into  infignificance, 
as  land  when  it  ceaces  to  be  fertilized  degenerates 
into  fournefs  and  fterility. 

j^  As  iTALY^as.w.ell  in  the  opinion  of  Purcell 
as  of  every  man  who. when  he  fpeaks  of  mufic  is 
competent  to  judge  of  it  by  its  effects  upon  the  heart, 
5Was  the  fchool  alone  iu  w^hich  Englifli  mufic  could 
r^peiv^.cpngenial  improvement,  and  as  Germany 
J^s,.cv^r  thrown  ^n  impervious  gloom  over  our  plea- 
4ffres5  which  has  entangled  our.reafon,  and  mifJed 
jj\ir  feafes  into  error  and  perplexity,  which,  in  mufic 

■Tr,  *  Aft  amateur^  wh^  deplored  moft  pathetically  tUis  innovationi 
.by  which  operas  are  now  funk  to  notliing,  was  liftcning  to  an  ad- 
mirable opera  which  was  fo  little  attended  to  that  the  audience 
Wifhed  it  over  with  all  its  merit.  *'  This  is  too  bad,"  faid  he, 
**  fuch  exquifite  inufic  to  be  fo  Aiglued  \  '*  **  My  dear  friend,*'  faid 
*•  a  gentleman^  **;^^^  ^^S^  ^°^  operz^s  i^  gone  by.  The  only  chance 
**  for  fuccefs  at  the  opera  houfe  now  is  to  lengthen  the  dances  and 
^  -Ihbr^en  thr  pettic<iat»  of  the  dancers.*! 
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in  particular,  has  conftantly  introduced  fchifms  till 
"we  have  been  left  nothing  of  harmony  but  its  dif- 
cords,  fo  it  will  be  particularly  my  bufinefs  to  watch 
the  progrefs  of  this  corn  that  once  produced  a  fair 
and  plentious  harveft,  and  the  tares  which  have  fince 
completely  choaked  it  up. 

It  is  impolTible  for  me  here  to  go  into  the  dif- 
ferences of  Handel  and  Bononcini,  and  the  dif- 
putes  of  various  kinds  that  kept  up  the  opera  as  a 
fubject  of  perpetual  contention  for  a  confiderable 
time,  and  which,  in  proportion  as  Handel  turned 
more  to  oratorios,  and  the  Italian  intereft  gained 
ground  of  the  German,  materially  brought  the  opera 
gradually  to  perfection.  The  progrefs  of  mufic  in 
Ilaly  had  been  aftonifliing;  and,  though  the  great 
genius  and  judgment  of  Cor  el  li  had  in  the  public 
opinion  conducted  it  to  perfection,  it  was  foon  af- 
terwards feen  that  mufic,  though  an  imitative  art, 
had  properties  immediately  derived  from  nature 
which  had  been  but  little  noticed,  and,  when  no- 
ticed, were  almoft  altogether  rejected. 

What  I  mean  to  allude  to  is  the  dlftinction  be- 
tween melody  and  harmony,  two  things  that  though 
they  aflift:  each  other  in  union  are  completely  dif* 
ferent  in  their  nature,  whereas  it  is  generally  under* 
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flood  at  this  moment  that  ihcy  both  mean  the  fame 
thing*.    Compofers,  about  1720,  began  to  feel  that 


•  I  hope  I  ftnll  be  pardoned  for  going  into  this  becaufe,  aUhon^h 
there  is  no  axiom  fo  clear,  no  polition  To  Infulliblc,  not  one  in  a  thou- 
fand  appears  to  comprehend  it ;  nay,   our  dictionaries  miflead  us, 
while  the  (Irictures  of  the  moft  fcientific  writers,  though  they  ayv, 
pear  to  feel  the  tact,  leave  the  moft  penetrating  underftanding  in  tl  c 
dark.     Look  for  melody  in  any  dictionary  you'll  find  the  explanation 
to  be  •*  Mufic,  harmony  of  found."     Look  for  harmony  you'll  find 
•*  Concord,   correfpondent   fentiment,"  and  for  mufic  you'll  find, 
**  The  fcience  of  harmonical  founds-"      Nothing  can  be  id  inde- 
finite,  while  nothin<;  can'  be  fo  clear  and  fimple  as  the  real  truth. 
Melody  means  a  fucceirion  of  founds,   harmony  a  combination  of 
founds,  and  mufic  the  art  of  uniting  melody  and  harmony,  or  rather 
bfalfifting  melody  by  the  addition  of  harmony.    Thus  mufic  of  all 
(Indies  ought  to  be  the  leaft  complex,  and  it  is  on  this  account  ihat 
elaborate  treatifes  have  done  more  injury  to  the  caufe  of  mulic  than 
to  any  other  fhidy,  becaufe,  in  other  ftudies,  caufes  are  frequently  re- 
mote and  hidden,  arid  therefore  demand  enquiry  and  invefiigation ;  but 
in  mufic,  where  every  thing  is  fclf  evident  and  apparent,  the  fact  fpeaks 
for itfelf  without  the  affiftanceof  an  advocate  or  a  rcafoner,  andftands 
confefled,  a  plain,  a  beautiful,  and  an  unfophifticatcd  truth.    Tliis 
is  clearly  made  out  by  the  manner  in  which  great  men  have  gone  into 
the  fubject  in  the  treatifes  that  are  extant;  out  of  which  prodigious 
number,  I  fhall  inftance,  which  will  be  fufiicient  for  my  purpofc, 
Rameau  the  moft  profound  perhaps  of  them  all,  Rousseav  the 
jnoft  ingenious,  and  D' A LEM BERT  the  moft  fimple  and  faithful  to 
truth.     Rameau,  with  an  eye  more  to  fcientific  reputation  than  a 
Regard  to  general  and  legitimate  fame,   fliews  the  wonderful  variety 
of  which  founds  are  capable,  in  terms  of  calculation,  fo  clofe,  fo  con- 
nected, and  fo  ckar,  that  the  fcholar  is  aftonifhed  to  find  the  endlefs 
ppfittotis,  elucidations,  and  Conclufions,  to  b?  propofed,  agreed  upon. 
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melody  was  an  animating  principle  wliich  though  it 


and  cftablifhed,  by  a  correct  inveftigation  of  fuch  numerous  varia- 
tions of  harmony.  Rousseau,  with  more  fophiftry,  turns  and 
twifts  the  fame  propofitions  in  all  number  of  ways ;  and,  making  a 
polypus  of  mulic,  fhews  that  it  may  be  tortured  into  a  hundred 
fragments  and  yet  every  fragment  retain  its  priftine  ftapc.  What  is 
tive  confequence  ?  Rameau,  finding  hi  >  argument"*  inconjrruous,  and 
Crude,  fondly  fancier  he  fhall  bind  tK-  ni  together  by  an  expedient ; 
and,  before  the  mind  has  time  to  dife:  tangle  itfelf  from  therhapfody 
in  which  it  has  been  fo  long  Ingenioufly  bewildered,  but-tiot  a  fing}e 
Hioment  convinced,' h^^  gravely  attempts  to  implore  a  belief  that  every 
difference  of  opinion  ought  to  be  reconciled  in  the  admiflion  that  the 
fundamental  bafs  is  exactly  Newton*s  center  of  gravity.  Rousseau 
is  not  fo  fortunat©^;  he  mort:  indefutigably  ranfacks  invention  to 
prove  affertrons,  which  he  certainly  makes  out  in  argument :  but  at 
length,  finding  that  though  he  has  been  able  to  eftablifh  nothing  for 
miific  he  has  eftabliflied  a  great  deal  for  calculation,  he  is  reduced  to 
the  neceffity  of  confefling,  that  a  fugue  after  all  is  Le  mawvais  chef 
d'ieu'ore  d'un  hon  mufiden.  As  to  D'Alembert  the  cafe  is  not  the 
fame.  He  volunteers  himfelf  on  the  fubject ;  and,  finding,  fcientific 
as  he  was,  and  minutely  acquainted  with  all  tlie  fubtilties  of  argu- 
ment, that  mufic  as  it  had  been  reprcfented  by  all  thofe  who  wrote 
before  him  was  completely  undefinable,  for  the  fake  of  the  world,  he 
fet  about  lludying  it.  "What  was  the  confequence  ?  He  found  a  prol 
digious  mafs  of  chequered  trappings  and  pye  balled  ornaments 
which  flirouded,  cclipfed,  and  fuffocated  fomething  like  a  form  ; 
tvith  infinite  labour  and  pains,  he  flript  off  this  mifhapen  and  motley 
aniKjyance,  and,  having  cleared  away  diifonance,  and  difcord,  with 
thofe  enarmonic,  and  chromatic  auxiliaries  that  had  fweatcd  and 
fmothered  this  poor  unfortunate  object,  his  ears  became  gradually 
attracted  by  fome  mofl  delicious  founds,  which,  at  length  he  found 
to  proceed  fromalmofl  exhaufled  melody,  that  like  a  dying  fwan  was 
ivveetiy  finging  the  dirge  to  its  approachiii^  funeral,    ThijS  tfeatjfe| 
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could  cxifl  of  itfclF,  harmony,  the  carcafe  which 
it  was  intended  by  nature  to  vivify,  could  not.  In 
other  words,  that  melody  was  the  fong,  and  harmony 
the  accompanyment;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  judg* 
ments  of  muficians  began  to  be  more  fimplified  and 
the  grand  and  natural  efTcct  manifellcd  by  the  an- 
cients in  the  other  arts  conhdercd  as  fubjects  of  imi- 
tation, which  circumftance  was  adventitioufly  for- 
warded by  the  fudden  appearance  of  many  com* 
pofers  inftructed  by  nature. {and  their  feelings,  the 
true  end  and  tendency  of  mufic  were  accomplilhed  ; 
laboured,  abftrufe,  calculated  harmony  was  rejected, 
and  nothing  but  what  ferved  to  give  appropriate  em- 
bellifhment  to  melody  was  retained. 

The  moment  this  fyftem  was  fully  refolv^ed  gn^ 


which  is  profcdedly  written  to  elucidate,  develope,  and  fimplify  that 
of  Rameau,  which  D'alembert  will  not  ;illow,  to  be  a  iyflem,  hai 
nothing  for  its  object  but  the  grand  and  iijnple  pofitioii,  that.^ulic 
confills  of  two  parts,  melody,  and  harmony  ;  that  melody  is  the  gift 
of  inventing  founds  in  fuccelTion,  which  delight  the  ear,  that  hamiony 
is  the  art  of  flattering  the  ear  by  the  union  of  fcvcral  f4;;>und5  to- 
gether;, that  melody,  which  has  »lw^ys  e.^iUj;d,  i$  nature,  tli^f. 
harmony,  "which  is  tjie  only  d?C9ration  of  nature^  and  iu»  been  in- 
vented, is  art,  that,  fo  far  as  harmony  is  purfued  for  the  :  "  ":  '  . 
ment  of  melody,  it  ought,  to  be  coqhdered.sv^  a  frieud  and  a  ;  .    . 

but  that  the  roonx^it  xl^^  .4!^ty>J?  i>«5lfi<;^«4  «t  b^mc^^^^^A^  * 
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it  is  aftonlfhing  how  beautifully  the  bird  mufic  fung^ 
emancipated  from  its  cage  3  but  to  keep  to  plair* 
narrative,  Handel,  whofe  great  difadvantage,  ad- 
ded to  his  ignorance  of  the  Englifh  language,  which 
was  a  great  impediment  to  his  vocal  mufic,  was  this 
harmonic  mania,  though  he  turned  and  twiRed  it 
about  pretty  well,  came  forward  with  improved  ex- 
cellence after  his  trip  to  Italy,  where  he  compofed 
The  Triumph  of  fivie  and  Triith^i  in  which  he  has 
imitated  Italian  baffes  almoft  to  fervility.  Ge me- 
dian i  appeared  the  advocate  of  melody,  Tartini 
introduced  an  appropriate  union  of  melody  and  har- 
mony, and  inllrumental  mufic  dared  not  further  in- 
trude than  to  the  modeft  and  becoming  bounds  pre- 
fcribed  to  it  by  nature. 

Pergolesi,  that  mufical  wonder;  who,  though 
we  know  nothing  more  of  his  compofitions  than  two 
comic  interludes,  La  Serva  Fadrona,  and  It  Maeftro 
de  Mufica<i  one  Salva  Regina^  and  his  immortal 
Stahat  Matevy  reached  perfection,  and  therefore  was 
poifoned  at  twenty-two.  GALLUPPi,who  compofed 
mod  fwcetly  becaufe  he  defpifed  extraneous  har- 
mony, delicioufly  agitated  every  pleafing  fentation 
by  his  mufic.  Vinci,  Perez,  Jomelli,  and  a 
long  firing  of  celebrated  Italians  brought  this  taftc 
to  England,  and  confirmed  its  reputation  tillj  from 
about  17565  to  1766. 
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About  this  time  the  German  tafte  began  again 
to  prevail ;  and,  though  Bach  and  Abel,  but  parti- 
cularly Abel,  (till  adhered  to  the  perfect  ftyle  in 
which  harmony  had  no  triumph  over  melody,  yet 
the  manner  began  by  Piccini  of  loading  air  with 
accompanynient,  which  was  ingenious  enough  ifx 
him,  but  followed  awkwardly  and  bungingly  by 
others,  fliook  that  reputation  which  truth  and  nature 
had  eftabliflied ;  and,  in  fpight  of  the  meritorious 
efforts  of  Vento,  and  a  few  others,  the  car  begaa 
to  be  dunned  inflead  of  delighted,  and  mufic,  that 
had  fo  lately  roufed  the  affections  and  foothed  the 
foul,  was  conhdered  as  deftitute  of  merit  unlefs  it 
could  defcribe  the  confufion  of  a  battle,  or  the  vio-» 
lence  of  a  hurricane. 

The  opera  having  thus  been  confidered  as  the 
criterion  and  regulator  as  to  mufic  in  this  country, 
no.t\.vyery  properly  indeed  fince  mufic  ought  not  to  be 
fubmitted  to  any  criterion  or  regulator  but  the  heart 
and  its  feelings,  the  prevalent  tafle  of  the  opera  be- 
came the  prevalent  taRe  of  the  nation,  and  thus 
operas,  which  had  cejrtainly  been  a  national  benefit^, 
became  more  and  more  a  national  injury,  till  the 
theatres  following  this  retrogade  motion,  not  flej^by. 
flep,  but  halt  by  halt,  fidled  off  gradually ;  and  left 
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the  throne  of  mufic  to  be  ufufped  by  the  demon 
of  difcord. 

As  I  have  attributed  this  falfe  taftc  to  the  pre- 
valence of  German  mufic,  it  is  but  fitting  that  I 
honeftly  make  out  my  pofition.  I  have  (hewn,  in 
how  many  periods  of  the  hiftory  of  mufic  in  this 
country,  this  innovation  was  to  be  dreaded.  AVe 
have,  in  confequence  of  the  refearches  of  the  ori" 
nal  printers  of  mufic,  in  the  fixteenth  century, 
proved  that  documents  were  found  which  plainly 
fliew  that  the  ftyle  of  mufical  fludy  would  be  nature 
in  the  Italians,  and  art  in  the  Germans.  We  have 
feen  Aron  Ramis  and  Agricola  loH  in  the 
labyrinth  of  harmony,  to  which,  by  their  own  con- 
feffion,  they  knew  not  how  to  find  a  clue,  and  yet 
thefe  men,  Agricola  in  particular,  wrote  lefTons 
for  young  beginners.  Were  not,  therefore,  the  in- 
extricable barbarities  of  the  Germans  then  exactly 
what  they  are  now  ? 

What  did  Zarlino  and  his  followers  ?  The  co- 
temporaries  of  thofe  Germans,  did  they  lofe  nature 
to  perplex  themfelves  and  the  world  with  art  ?  No. 
They  traced  mufic  to  its  origin,  and  not  only  felt 
but  demonftrated  that  mufic  is  not  derived  from 
conftruction  and  calculation,  but  from  nature  and 
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fimplicity.  My  premifcs  then  are  clearly  made  out 
by  that  moft  infallible  of  all  proofs  the  evidence  of 
long  experience ;  and,  as  the  flage  upon  the  fame 
principal  is  now  adopting  every  thing  monftrous  and 
unnatural,  it  becomes  a  queflion  whether,  in  our  in- 
fatiable  third  after  novelty,  we  may  not  one  day  or 
other  take  it  into  our  heads  to  difcard  art  and  adopt 
nature. 

But  not  to  lofe  fight  at  prefent  of  mufic  it  will 
be  fairly  afked  me  whether  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as 
melody  in  the  compofitions  of  the  Germans  ?  It 
would  be  very  hard  indeed  if  in  fuch  an  immenfe 
"wildernefs  there  fhould  not  be  a  few  flowers ;  but 
luxuriance  was  never  yet  a  fymptom  of  ftrength  or 
maturity.  And  this  is  the  very  thing  I  complain 
of;  for  were  the  Germans  barren  of  genius,  their 
impofitions  would  be  detected;  whereas,  by  fcat- 
tering  here  and  there  a  few  traits  of  fancy,  a  ftudy 
of  their  works  is  fomething  like  what  the  poets  de- 
fcribc  of  the  road  to  the  temple  of  pleafure,  which 
is  flowery  and  deceitful,  and  which  beguiles  our 
time  with  idle  trifling,  till  the  night  of  difappoint- 
ment  overtakes  us,  and  we  view  the  promiled  goal 
through  the  medium  of  delufionj  and  prefently  lofe 
it  in  the  fliades  of  obfcurity. 
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Melodies  however  thefe  Germans  have,  but,  by- 
introducing  them  by  fits  and  ftarts,  their  mufit:  has 
no  character,  except  indeed  the  fort  of  character 
that  a  mafque  has  compared  to  a  face  ;  which  ferves 
to  difguife  it  by  the  fubftitution  of  deformity.  I  will 
not  allow  a  work  of  genius  to  be  complete  in  all  its 
parts  unlefs,  like  a  perfect  poem,  its  drift  be  pre- 
mifed,  followed  up,  and  concluded  :  and  upon  this 
ground  the  ftoutefl  flickler  for  the  prefent  fafhiona- 
abie  mufic,  has  not  a  fingle  argument  to  (land 
upon. 

I  cannot  more  clearly  give  an  idea  of  thefe  re- 
dundant compofitions,  and  their  oppofices,  than  by 
fuppofmg  two  orators :  One  Ihall  be  a  man  of  na- 
tural eloquence,  who  fupports  his  arguments  in 
fimple  and  perfpicuous  language,  who  borrows  no 
ornament  but  from  reafon,  nor  courts  afTiftance  but 
from  truth :  The  other  (hall  deal  in  metaphor,  aL 
legory,  and  allufion.  He  fhall  wrap  up  the  plaineft 
axiom  in  figure,  logic,  and  fyftem;  in  foaring  to 
fublimity  he  fhall  fall  into  quaintnefs,  and  in  ftriv- 
ing  to  tranfcend,  he  fhall  fink  to  nothing. 

What  muft  be  the  different  ejBPect  on  their  hear- 
ers ?  One  fliall  delight  and  convince,  the  other  daz- 
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zle  and  mlflead.  One  (hall  win  from  attention  ihc 
willing  tribute  of  praifc,  the  other  wrefl  from  allo- 
nifhment  a  mixture  of  admiration  and  pity. 

Every  thing  the  car  acknowledges  as  mufic  is  fong. 
Poetry  is  originally  fuppofed  to  have  been  fung. 
Italy,  therefore,  mufl  be  confidered  as  the  firftmu- 
fical  fchool;  vocal  mufic  having  been  ever  in  greater 
repute  there  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
and,  on  that  account,  the  Italians  are  lefs  apt  than 
other  compofers  to  go  into  any  thing  extraneous, 
for  vocal  mufic  is  in  its  nature  regular.  This  is  not 
the  cafe  with  the  Germans,  whole  ftudy  being  al- 
moft  wholly  inftrumental  mufic,  they  traverfe  the 
wide  field  of  modulation,  and  quarter  it  as  regularly 
as  a  pointer  in  the  ftuble  :  or  rather,  like  a  citizen 
on  a  Sunday,  who  walks  out  till  he  is  tired,  forgetting 
that  he  has  to  come  home  again. 

This  then  I  conceive  to  be  the  caufe  of  that  per- 
verfion  of  tafte  in  this  country  which  has  unhappily 
obtained,  and  in  partitular  as  to  mufic;  our  national 
characteriftic  being  warm  benevolence  and  broad 
liberality,  which  too  frequently  encourages,  when 
it  ought  to  difcriminate. 
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THE  THEATRE  DURING  THE  INTERREGNUM,    AND 
IMMEDIATELY  ON  GARRICK's  RETURN. 


When  the  finifhing  ftroke,  which  was  no  lefs  than 
indifference  and  neglect,  had  been  given  to  Gar- 
rigk's  determination  of  travelling  for  two  years, 
that  the  public,  which  was  infalliable,  might  feel 
their  lofs;  both  Beard  and  Lacey,  felt  bold  at 
the  circumftance.  Beard,  from  a  confcioufnefs 
that,  having  eftabliflied  opera  upon  a  firm  and  folid 
bafis  he  fliould  exclufively  poffefs  the  favour  of  the 
town,  and  Lacey,  from  a  contempt  he  had  ever  en- 
tertained of  Garrick*s  judgment  as  a  manager,  and 
a  firm  belief  that  through  his  fancied  fuperiority  he 
fhould  both  eclipfe  Covent  Garden,  and  lower  his 
partner  in  the  opinion  of  the  public. 

Both  ihefe  effects  Garrick  had  forefeen,  and 
had  very  early  anticipated  the  confequence  of  them. 
He  faw  the  certain  operation  of  all  that  could  poffi- 
bly  be  brought  forward  to  fupply  the  place  of  his 
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exertions ;  he  faw,  fupported  as  It  was  by  a  national 
tade,  that  inufic  would  naturally  make  a  confiderable 
head  againll  him;  but  he  faw  that  Lacey  would 
court  the  aflTiflanccof  this  auxiliary  to  the  temporary 
difadvantage  of  the  theatre,  and  that  even  Beard 
would  not  be  able  lo  find  a  fufficient  (lock  of  ma- 
terials to  compenfate  for  the  lofs  of  tragedy  and 
comedy. 

His  penetration  was  equally  keen  in  refpect  to 
writing  and  acting,  which  he  knew  muft  in  his  ab- 
fence  come  to  what  the  fportfmen  call  a  complete 
ftand  ftill.  As  to  the  veteran  writers,  they  fo  uni- 
quivocally  adopted  this  fentiment  that  they  pati- 
ently waited  his  return ;  and,  fOr  the  novices,  their 
certain  ruin  muft  have  been  the  confequenee  of 
venturing  any  thing  material  in  his  abfence.  Both 
thefc  effects  were  in  a  remarkable  manner  produced. 
CoLMAN,  whofe  reputation  had  received  complete 
confirmation  by  the  afliftance  of  Gar  kick  in  The 
Jealous  Wife,  had  the  good  fenfe  to  venture  at  no 
production  of  a  firft  rate  kind,  till  his  coadjutor  re- 
turned; and  PowEL,  whom  nature  had  endowed 
with  many  of  the  beft  requifites  of  an  actor,  by  hav- 
ing the  reins  thrown  over  his  ^eck,  foon  loft  hght 
of  the  admirable  lefTons  he  had  received  from  Gar-* 
itiQK,  who  had  been  his  moft  able  preceptor,  and 
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was  bewildered  out  of  that  little  native  judgment  lie 
he  poffeffed,  by  folly,  vanity,  and  indifcriminate 
applaufe. 

All  this  which  Gar  RICK  had  forefeen  literally 
happened.  Arne  was  the  only  compofer  of  real 
eminence  known  to  the  theatre  at  that  time,  for 
BoYCE  had  retired  to  the  church.  Michael 
Arne*s  mufic  was  always  paffable  but  never  ex- 
cellent, Rush  had  jult  arrived  from  Italy  and 
knew  the  tafte  of  that  country,  but  wanted  the  judg- 
ment to  adopt  that  tafte  to  Englifh  ears,  or  rather  to 
Englifh  hearts.  Bates  had  blufier,  and  buftle, 
and  could  compofe  fongs  as  fafi  as  a  blackfmith  can 
make  hobnails  all  of  the  fame  fize  and  quality  ;  and, 
as  to  the  reft,  they  were  ftiil  inferior  pretenders. 

It  is  true  that  there  were  plenty  of  j:ompilers, 
who  furnifhed  the  theatres  with  lumping  penny- 
worths; and  this  mode  fometimes,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
Love  in  a  Village^  and  The  Maid  of  the  Mill,  was 
adopted  with  fuccefs  but  never  unlefs  fuperintended 
with  judgment  and  aflifted  by  the  original  compo- 
fition  of  fome  excellent  mufician.  Love  in  a  Village 
though  benefitted  by. very  beautiful  mufic  by  Ga- 
LUPPi,  Giardini,  and  others,  received  two-thirds 
of  its  value  from  Arne,  and  The  Maid  oj  the  Mill 
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being,  though  better  affifted  by  Italians,  rather  a 
grand  than  intcrcfting  felection. 

All  this,  however,  was  neither  fcen  nor  felt  by 
Lacey;  who,  being  accuflomed  to  hear  God  fave 
the  King,  Roafl  Beef,  and  Rule  Britannia,  knew 
there  were  fuch  tunes  but  could  fcarcely  diftinguifti 
one  of  them  from  another,  fancied  that  three  com- 
pofers  mufl:  naturally  conquer  one,  and  therefore 
fet  Rush,  Bates,  and  Michael  Arne  to  work, 
and  prefently,  in  oppofition  to  Artaxerxes^  came  out 
The  Royal  Shepherd^  Pharnaces,  and  Almena, 

In  the  mean  time  Gar  rick  received  very  dif- 
mal  accounts  from  Victor,  the  treafurer,  of  the 
immenfe  fums  fquandered  away  to  decorate  ferious 
operas  on  the  one  fide  of  the  account,  and,  on  the 
other,  a  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes  of  which, 
though  it  was  the  very  effect  he  anticipated,  he  bit- 
terly complained  while  he  privately  hugged  him- 
felf  for  his  own  fagacity,  well  knowing  that  the 
tendency  of  this  temporary  lofs  would  be  future 
fame,  and  permanent  profit. 

Garrick  now  began  to  feel  a  confequence  he 
had/never  known  till  that  moment;  and,  excellent 
as  his  w^orldly  acting  had  always  been,  he  was  afto- 
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nifhed  at  his  own  power  of  attracting  fuch  univerfal 
applaufe.  He  was  wilhed  for  and  expected  with 
the  mod  anxious  curiofity  at  home,  while  the  ac- 
counts we  received  of  him  from  abroad,  fome  of 
which  by  the  bye,  by  way  of  whetting  public  im- 
patience, even  went  to  infituate  that  he  meant  to 
pafs  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Italy,  were  the  ho- 
nourable and  flattering  reception  he  every  where 
met  with,  the  invitations  he  continually  received 
from  Princes  and  AmbafTadors,  which,  another 
ftroke  of  acting,  he  rejected  to  fort  with  men  of 
profefiional  eminence,  and  in  fliort  the  great  and 
diftinguilhed  attention  he  daily  experienced,  fuch 
as  never  had  been  paid  to  any  other  individual. 

Nor  was  this  all.  He  found  the  fuccefs  of  dra- 
matic writers  as  indifferent  as  his  moft  fanguine 
hopes  would  poflibly  have  fuggefted;  he  found 
that,  in  proportion  as  Powel  got  Shakespear  in 
his  head  he  loft  him  in  his  heart;  he  found  that  his 
partner,  having  begun  to  give  up  operas  as  a  bad 
thing,  had,  by  way  of  retrieving  his  declining  for- 
tune, conceived -an  expectation  of  finding  coals  in 
Oxfordfliire,  from  which  circumftance  he  knew  he 
fliould  get  as  much  of  the  theatrical  property  into  his 
own  hands  as  he  thought  proper;  he  found,  in  fhort, 
that  the  mufical  mania  began  to  be  on  the  decline ; 
nay  he  found  Johnny  Beard  deaf,  and  Dr.  Akne 
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damned,  and  yet,  can  it  be  credited  ?  Such  was  the 
ftrange  crooked  policy  and  fmgular  vanity  of  this 
extraordinary  man — he  wrote  The  Sick  Monkey. 

It  was  well  for  Gar  rick  that  the  public  difpifed 
this  contemptible  production  under  an  idea  that  it 
was  written  by  an  infidious  enemy,  otherwife  it 
^♦ufl  have  operated  heavily  againfl  him;  but  the 
tide  was  in  his  favour  and  nothing  could  (lop  it. 
The  town  knew  no  other  topic.  Prefents  awaited 
him,  and  every  trifling  circumRance  relative  to  him 
in  ever  fo  remote  a  degree  was  a  fubject  of  general 
converfation.  In  fhort,  no  object  of  the  greatcfl 
national  importance  could  engrofs  more  attention; 
the  Royal  family  graced  his  firll  appearance,  while 
he  as  contentedly  fwallowed  all  this  adulation  as  an 
alderman  docs  the  green  fat  of  a  turtle,  flill  keeping 
up  thofe  outward  figns  of  diffidence  and  apparent 
felf-denial,  which  he  ever  put  on,  by  chufing  Much 
ado  about  Nothing  for  his  firll  appearance,  that  it 
might  Hgnify  bo\y  rriuch  the  goodnefs  of  the  public 
furpaffed  his  defert.  What  a  wonderful  union  of 
merit  and  modefty;  no  bifhop  ever  repeated  Noli 
ejfifcopari  more  devoutly.* 


*  Garrick  prepared  an  addrefs  to  the  audience,  which  he  de- 
ivercd  previous  to  the  play  he  fir(l  appeared  in.  When  he  came 
ujpQii  the  ftage,  he  was  welcomed  with  thr«e  loud  plaudits,  each 
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He  certainly,  however,  dcferved  every  attention 


finifliing  with  a  huzza.  As  foonas  this  unprecedented  applaufc  had 
a  little  fubfided,  he  ufed  every  art  of  which  he  was  fo  completely 
jTiafter  to  lull  the  tumult  into  a  profound  filence — and,  juft  as  all 
was  hufhed  as  death,  and  anxious  expectation  fat  on  every  face,  old 
Cervetto,  who  was  better  known  by  the  name  of  Nosey,  antici- 
pated the  very  firft  line  of  the  addrefs  by — aw — a  tremendous  yawn, 
A  convulfion  of  laughter  enfued,  and  it  was  fome  minutes  before  the 
wifhcd-for  filence  could  be  again  rcftored.  That,  however,  ob- 
tained— Garrjck  delivered  his  addrefs  in  that  happy,  irrefiftiblc 
manner  in  which  he  was  always  furc  to  captivate  his  audience ;  and 
retired  with  applaufe  fuch  as  was  never  better  given,  nor  better 
deferved.  But  the  matter  did  not  reft  here — The  moment  he  came 
off  the  ftage,  he  flew  like  lightning  tq  the  mufic  room,  where,  col- 
laring aftonifhed  Nosey,  he  began  to  abufe  him  pretty  vociferoufly. 

*  Wha — why — you  old  fcoundrel — you  muft  be  the  moft  infernal' — 
at  length  poor  Cerverto — '*  Oh!  Mr.  Garkick!  vat  is  the 
*'  matter— vat  I  haf  do — Oh  God  vat  it  is!" — *  The  matter  I   why 

*  you  old,  damned,  eternal,  fenfelefs  idiot — with;  no  mere  brains 
'  than  your  damned  bafs  viol — ^jufl  at  the — a — very  moment  I  had 

*  played  with  the  audience — tickled  them  lijce  a  trout,  and  brought 

*  them  to  the  moft  accommodating  filence — fo  pat  to  my  purpofe— 

*  fo  perfect — that  it  was,  as  one  may  fay,  a  companion  for  Milton's 

*  vifible  darknefs' — **  Indeed,  Mr.  Garrick,  it  vas  no  darknefs." 

*  Darknefs!    ftupid   fool — but  how  ftiould  a  man  of  my  reading 

*  make  himfelf  underftood  by — a — anfwer  me,  was  not  the  whole 

*  houfe,  pit,  box,  and  gallery,  very  ftill  ?'  "  Yes,  Sir,  indeed — ftill 
*'  as  moufe."     *  Well  then,  juft  at  that  very  moment  did  you  not, 

*  with  your  damned  jaws  extended  wide  enough  to  fwalJow  a  fix- 

*  penny  loaf — yaw  ? — Oh  I  wifti  you  had  never  fhut  your  damned 
'  jaws  again.'  **  Sare,  Mr.  Garrick — only  if  you  pleafe  hear  me 
**  von  vord.  It  is  alvay  the  vay — it  is  indeed,  Mr.  Garrick— 
**  alvay  the  vay  I  go  when  I  haf  the  greateft  rapture^  Mr.  Gar- 
*'  RICK."  The  little  great  man's  anger  inflantly  codled.  The 
cunnino;  readinefs  of  this  Italian  flattery  operated  exactly  contrary 
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that  could  pofTibly  be  paid  to  him.  His  abfcnce 
had  (hewn,  that  without  him  the  theatre  could  exill 
but  not  live,  and  on  that  return,  which,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  management,  enfured  the  flage  a 
large  flow  of  health  and  vigour,  no  wonder  he  be- 
came  more  than  ever  the  theme  of  univerfal  ad- 
miration. 

Having  now  turned  to  as  the  failors  call  it  and 
gone  in  earned  to  work;  materials  of  courfe  flocked 
in  upon  him  from  every  quarter,  and  he  pven  began 
to  have  a  better  choice  of  new  goods  than  he  had 
been  in  pofTeflTion  of  flnce  he  had  become  ma- 
nager.* With  thefe  advantages,  feconded  by  the  ex- 


to  the  lafl  line  of  an  epigram — the  honey  was  tailed  and  the  fling 
forgot — and  it  not  only  procured  Nosey's  pardon,  but  forced  a  de- 
claration from  his  patron  that  he  ought  to  be  forgiven  for  the  wit  of 
the  offence. 

• 
*  Lacey  in  thisbufinefs  played  off  a  ftroke  of  policy  which  his 
partner  with  all  his  warinefs  had  not  forefeen.  As  foon  as  he  had 
given  the  matter  breathing  time,  Garrick  reprefented  to  Lacfy 
the  prodigious  fucccfs  he  had  met  with,  and  that  the  public  wo\jld 
not  be  fatisfied,  unlefs  they  faw  him  twice  a  week  at  leaft.  "  Well, 
•'  and  what  then"  faid  Lacey.  •*  Hey,  what  then  ?  Why  then,  what 
**  do  you  mean  to  allow  me  for  the  advantages  the  concern  will  reap, 
**  in  addition  to  thofe  derived  from  my  return  to  the  management, 
«*  by  my  acting  ?"  **  Why,"  faid  Lacey,  "  I  have  been  thir.king 
**  of  this  David  and  I  won't  allow  a  halfpenny.  Play  and  gratify 
"  your  vanity,  «r  let  it  alone,  and  let  the  theatre  take  its  chance. 
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ertions  of  his  company,  who  were  glad  enough  td 
welcome  his  return  that  foraething  like  regularity 
might  be  reftored,  he  fct  himfelf  bufily  forward, 
and  faw  each  department  conducted  with  every 
poflible  propriety,  and  decorum.  Inftead  of  the 
indecency,  profligacy,  and  debauchery,  that  had 
been  known  at  different  periods  to  characterize  the 
green  rooms,  the  dreffing  rooms,  and  the  avenues 
of  the  play-houfe,  the  manners  of  the  actors  and 
the  actrefles  were  unoffending,  polite,  and  elegant; 
and  nothing  appeared  in  the  conduct  of  the  theatre 
but  might  have  graced  a  drawing  room.  It  is  out 
juftice  alfojio  fay.  that  during  Beard's  manage- 
ment of  Covent  Garden,  every  poihble  attention 
was  paid  to  propriety  and  decorum. 


'*  If  you  play,  we  fhall  have  broken  legs  and  arms,  and  cries  of 
**  murder,  to  amufe  us  two  evenings  in  the  vieek  j  and  on  the  other 
**  four  evenings,  there  will  be  nobouy  in  the  houfe.  If  the  common 
**  bufincfs  goes  on,  tl.c  receipts  will  be  iefs  but  they  will  be  regular, 
**  and  the  average  every  Saturday  will  be  pretty  nearly  the  fame." 
GaPvRICK,  totally  unprepared  for  this  thruft,  did  however  all  in  his 
power  to  parry  it,  but  Lacey  remained  inflexible,  and,  if  Gar- 
rick's  alfertions  are  to  be  credited,  he  never  liad  any  dated  emolu- 
ment. 
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GARRICK,  AS  AN  AUTHOR,  RESUMED. 


^s  an  examination  of  the  merits  of  authors  and 
actors,  will  naturally  bring  out  all  that  will  be  ne- 
c^ffary  now  to  relate  concerning  the  ftage,  and  my 
limits  are  verging  towards  a  clofe,  I  {hall  go  on 
with  authors  and  fuch  collateral  particulars  as  arc 
involved  in  a  defcription  of  their  works. 

The  firft  dramatic  undertaking  Garrick  en- 
gaged in  after  his  return  was  the  production  of 
a  play,  in  conjunction  with  Colman,  who  had 
given  (Irong  proof  both  of  genius  and  judgment 
in  The  Jealous  Wife;  he  had  given  alfo  proof  of 
deference,  modelly,  and  good  {tu^o:^  in  permitting 
Garrick  to  teach  him  his  trade,  for  it  proved  in 
the  event  that  Colman  was  never  fo  good  a  dramatic 
writer  as  while  he  had  Garrick  at  his  elbow. 

Garrick's  fliare  of  this  play  The  Clandefiuir. 
Marriage^  was  Lord  Oglcby,  and  the  courtly  fa- 
mily, Colman'^:,  Sterling,  and  the  city  family,  and 
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it  is  allonifhing  how  the  two  men  appear  in  (heir  fe'^ 
parate  talks.  Colman  has  chaftely  and  accurately 
delineated  character.  Gar  rick  has  added  to  ftrong. 
character,  ftrong  fituation;  and,  to  add  to  this  con- 
fumnaate  knowledge  of  ftage  effect,  how  admirably 
well  it  was  got  up  ! 

It  is   really  honourable  to  letters,  and  to  the 
nation,  that  the  theatre  could  be  capable  of  furnifh- 
ihg  fo  rational  a  treat,  fo  greatly  perfect  and  ex- 
cellent in  all  its  parts;  fo  unaffectedly  attractive,  as 
this  play;  which,  though  Garrick  only  fuperin^* 
tended  it,  was  acted  to  perfection.     I  don't  make 
this  remark  as  a  fiagularity,  for  many  pieces  at  that 
time  deferved  this  praife.     I   only  mean  to  prove 
that,  when  we  confider  the  incomparable  acting  oR 
King,  which,  like  a  fmgle  jewel  refcucd  from  the^ 
plunder  of  time,  is  now  preferved  to  us  with  equal ^ 
brilliancy,  his  mixture  of  gout,  folly,  pleafantry^j^ 
philanthropy,  debility,   and   dignity,    put   on  witH^ 

fach  fancy  and  worn  with  fuch  elegance —        ^  ^^^^ 

loom 

'Wten'"  we  reflect  on   that  aftonifhing  creature 
Mrs.  Glive;    who,  if  fhe  herfelf  had  written   the' 
part  as  the  portait  of  a  real  character,  and,  not  con^  ' 
tent  with  this,  had  infufed  herfelf  into  this  real  cha- 
ratter,  'could  not  have  been  more  in  nature — When^^ 
we  go  on  and  fpeak  of  the  chaftc  propriety  and 
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found  RO(5d  fcnfe  of  Yates,  the  pert,  vulgar  con- 
fcqucnce  fo  naturally  and  characttrillically  afTumed 
by  Mils  Pope,  ihc  accomnaodating  fervility  of 
Bad DE LEY,  than  whom  nobody  ever  performed 
that  particular  foreigner,  a  Swifs,  fo  well,  as  Car- 
RiCK  peifectly  knew,  the  eafy,  familiar  imperii* 
ncnce  of  Palmer,  not  the  late  Palmer,  but  his 
predeceffor. 

When  we  add  to  all   this,   that  the   play  was 
ftrengthcned  by  Holland  in  Melville,  and  Powel, 
IQ  Lovewell,  that  Mrs.  Abinoton  performed  one 
of  the  chambermaids,  and   that  the   inferior  part^, 
even  to  the  counfellors,   witnefs  the  admirable  per- 
formance of  Love  in  Serjeant  Flower,  were  fup- 
ported  mofl  ably,   I  cannot  refill  a  belief  that  the 
ftage  at  any  time  whatever  could  not  have  been  in 
a  ftate  of  higher  perfection  as   to  acting;  for  the 
merits  of  every  performer  I   have  mentioned  were 
of  fuch  fuperior  excellence  that  the  parts   be   what 
they  might,  could  not  degrade  them,  and  the  public 
accorded  their  applaufc  to  Holland,  and  Powel, 
as  much  for  the   good    fenfe  and   condefcenfion   in 
accepting  parts  below   their  ufual  ftandard,  as  for 
the  intrnific  merit  they  difplayed  under  fuch   difad- 
vantages,  and  it  heightened   their  opinion  of  Mrs. 
Abinoton,  in  whom  they  plainly  faw,  under  the 
VOL.  V,  eg 
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eafe  of  Betty  the  chambermaid,  that  merit  which  af- 
terwards perfected  into  the  elegance,  grace  and 
fafliion,  of  Lady  Betty  Modifii. 

The  Country  Girl,  which  was  performed  in  1766, 
was  a  judicious  altercation  of  Wyc her  ley's 
Country  Wife.  As  it  is  now  frequently  performed 
and  the  public  have  had  many  recent  opportunities  of 
judging  of  its  merits,  I  fiiall  only  fay  that  every  thing 
iras  not  yet  been  done  which  might  have  been  to  the 
advantage  of  that  fubject.  Neck  or  Nothings  almoft  a 
literal  tranflation  of  Le  Sage's  Crifpin  Rival  de 
Son  Aiaitrc  deceived  Garrick  when  he  read  it  in 
the  French,  as  it  would  have  done  any  pcrfon,  for  it 
there  Teems  to  be  the  very  fort  of  farce  to  plcafe  on 
the  Engliih  (tage.  The  event  however,  did  not 
judify  the  experiment,  though  it  was  admirably 
performed. 

Cymon^  a  piece  written  to  difplay  thofe  fcenic 
effects  which  Gar  rick  had  witnefl'ed  in  France, 
and  Italy,  was  in  itfelf  a  weak  production  but  il 
was  neither  without  intereft  nor  plcafantry.  There 
was  always  a  \vant  of  confequence  in  thofe  firit 
pieces,  which  were  the  fole  production  of  Gar- 
rick,  his  pen  was  not  equal  to  more  than  a  farce. 
The  performance,  however,  was  powerfully  fufr 
iciiiied;  and  among  other  material  advantagesj  Mi- 
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cifAEL  AiiN'F,  by  copying  the  manner  of  his  father, 
and  thinking  of  Boyce  as  he  compoicH,  produceci 
a  number  of  fweet  airs,  particularly  thole  lb  delicl- 
oufly  fung  by  his  wife. 

J  Peep  I ehhid  the  Curtain^  came  out  iri  ly^j, 
with  good  fuccefs.*  It  was  a  fair  fatirc,  indeed 
rather  an  admonition,  than  a  callagation;  it  hit  but 
it  did  not  wound;  befides  which,  there  are  foir.ar 
things  in  it  irrefiftably  comic,  particularly  the  cir-^ 
cumftance  of  making  the  old  man  dance  againd  his 
will.      This  piece    was  incomparably   performed, 


•  GARRrCK  who  always  knew  confequences,  felt  that  the  old 
vehicle  of  dramatic  flrictures  and  mock  rehearfals,  had  been  gene- 
rally received  with  a  fort  of  jealoufy  and  revolt.  He  tlierefore  be- 
spoke the  favour  of  the  town  in  a  moll  artful  manner.  King  fpoke 
the  prologue,  in  which  there  was  this  line, 

I  Thomas  King,  of  King-ftreet,  am  the  poet. 

The  fact  is,  this  admirable  pcrfoimcr  was  the  Bayes  of  the  piece; 
but  this  equivocal  aflcrtion,  which  nine-tenths  of  the  audience  took 
literally,  gave  a  warmth  to  the  applaufe  which  was  of  infinite  allill- 
ancc  to  the  firft  nights  reception.  Garrick  had  practifed  fome, 
thing  like  this  with  fuccefb  before.  Cymon  came  out  after  the  public 
had  been  deprived  of  King's  exertions  for  iome  weeks,  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  having  broken  his  thigh.  They  were  glad  enough 
naturally  to  hail  the  return  of  their  favourite,  which  Garrick 
took  the  advantage  of,  by  making  King,  in  the  prologue,  thus  be- 
fpeak  the  public  favour,  in  favour  of  himfelf.  I  believe  the  Uft  line 
was,  for  I  quote  from  memory. 

Scarce  well  of  one,  fpare  me,  a  fccond,  tumble. 
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and  the  mufic,  wnich  was  compofed  by  Bar t he- 
LEMAN.  and  which  had  a  mixed  character  of  Italian, 
French,  and  Englifli,  produced  a  degree  of  novelty 
which  gave  it  good  effect. 

The  Jubilee^*  a    fpcctacle,  in  which   were  in- 


*  As  the  Jubilee  was  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  reign  of  Gar- 
HICK,  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  fpeak  of  it  without  noticing  fome 
of  thofe  curious  circumftances  that  afended  fo  extraordinary  a  bufi- 
nefs.  Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  Shakespear  might 
have  laid  very  quietly  in  Stratford  church,  nobody  would  have  dif- 
turbed  his  afhes,  had  not  fuch  a  popular  incafure  been  the  probable 
means  of  infuring  a  plentiful  harvcfl  to  Drury-Lane  on  the  following 
feafon.  And  yet,  \t  w^i^  managed  w'vh  io  rawch.  caution,  fo  much 
wariuefs,  that,  according  to  the  reprcfentationof  the  matter  to  every 
body  who  was  concerned  in  it,  there  did  not  appear  any  fuch  thing 
in  agitatton.  This  cautioufnefs  anfwered  two  purpof<?Sr-it  not  only 
drew  many  to  Stratford  who  would  otherwife  have  fufpended  thqij;' 
curiofity  till  they  fhould  have  feen  it  in  London,  but  it  ferved  as  -^ 
feafible  excufe  for  requeuing  every  body's  trouble  and  attendance  for 
nothing.  In  fhort,  Garrick,  in  relation  to  ihejubilce,  manoeuvred 
every  where,  and  with  every  body.  He  procured  abufe  to  be  in- 
ferted  in  the  papers,  which  he  got  all  his  friends  to  anfwer.  He  en- 
lifted  a  prodigious  number  of  volunteers,  whofe  exertions  he  pretty 
liberally  exacted,  at  their  expence ;  and  at  length  performed  the  fame 
entertainment  ninety- five  times,  in  one  feafon,  at  Drury.Lancy  which 
he  fent  people  an  hundred  miles  not  to  fee.  Indeed  it  was  inipoflible 
it  (hould  be  feen ;  for,  had  tlie  pageant  been  attempted  at  Stratford, 
the  ftreets  were  fo  uneven  that  the  cars  of  Melpomeme,  Thalia,  and 
the  Fairies,  would  have  been  overthrown  into  chafms  in  the  pave- 
ment; befides  the  leather,  tinfcl,  and  fpangled  trappings,  would  have 
cut  a  lamentable  figure  by  day-light.  It  is  true  they  heard  Gar- 
RICK,  an  advantage  v/orth  t«u  times  the  money,  repeat  fo  exquiiitcly 
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troduccd  cl  aracters  in  Shakespear's  plays,  was 
performed  as  every  body  knows,  more  than  half  the 
feafon  of  1769,  and  1770;  a  circiimftance  certainly 
unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  the  theatre.  Kin^ 
Arthur^  was  brought  forward  in  1771,  and  afTifted 
by  fcenery,  and  mod  judicioufly  improved,  as  to 
the  mufic,  by  Arne,  who  greatly  to  his  honour, 
though  according  to  Gar  rick's  plan,  he  was 
obliged  to  introduce  fome  mufic  of  his  own,  fo  far 
from  mutilating  Purcell,  refcued  thofe  beauties 
from  oblivion,  which  time  and  ignorance  had  before 
obfcured.  Arne  idolized  Purcell,  and  it  was 
his  pride  in  this  particular  inftance,  to  place  him  in 
that  confpicuous  Gtuation  the  brilliancy  of  his  repu* 
tation  demanded.       Gar  rick's    view  in   bringing 


his  ode,  which  poem  Foote  pronounced  excellent  when  he  heard  it, 
and  execrable  when  he  read  it,  and  they  heard  Arne's  exquifitc 
mufic  to  that  ode;  and,  to  fay  the  truth,  the  dinners,  and  all  the 
circumllances  relative  to  them  were  pleilurable,  if  we  indeed  except 
the  fireworks,  the  horfe-race,  and  the  inafquerade.  The  laft  in  par- 
ticular, was  inconvenient  and  diftreiling  beyond  def».ription,  for  tiie 
baoth  being  built  on  a  fwamp  clofe  to  the  river,  and  nobody  having 
confidered  th^<t  fometimes  in  the  month  of  Sepu-mber  it  rains,  the 
company  hud  fcarcely  alfembled,  when  the  wet  began  to  ooze 
through  the  crevices ;  in  five  minutes  after  they  were  paddling  in  the 
wet ;  five  minutes  utter  that  it  was  over  their  ilioes,  and  prefently 
tliey  were  obliged  to  take  to  tiic  benches,  th.en  to  the  orchefira,  and 
then  to  the  windows — thiu  there  was  not  a  creature  out  of  about 
foyr  hundred  people  that  efcapcd  being  wet  through. 
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pi^t  this  piece  was  to  perform  the  fame  duty   by 
Dry  DEN. 

Hamlet^  was,  in  the  fame  feafon,  with  great  dif- 
fiderice,  altered  by  Garrick,  in  complianoe  with 
the  judgment  of  a  hoft  of  critics,  who  have  To  often 
fuggeftcd  a  neceffity  of  getting  rid  of  Oftric,  the 
grave  diggers,  and  as  much  as  pofhble  of  the  lighter 
parts  of  the  play.  The  critics,  however,  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  queflion,  began  to  confidcr  him 
like  Bottom  the  weaver,  who  wiflies  to  play  all  the 
piece.  After  a  very  fev/  nights  it  was  withdrawn. 
The  iTiftitiUlon  of  the  Garter^  was  brought  out  in 
honour  of  that  ceremony  at  Windfor.  Garrick 
ufed  West's  materials,  and  added  a  Fool,  and 
fomc  other  comic  characters.  It  was  performed 
twenty.fix  nights  a  run  at  Icaft,  equal  to  its  merits. 

The  IriJJi  IVidow^  performe4  in  1772,  grew  po- 
pular through  the  exertions  of  Mrs.  Barry,  to. 
whom  Garrick  moft  pompoufly  dedicated  it.  It 
is  extraordinary,  that  he,  who  better  than  any  man, 
knew  it  to  be  bad  policy,  fliould  be  fo  fond  of  de- 
]>rccation.  The  Chances^  in  which  Garrick  per- 
formed Don  John  fo  inconiparably,  and  in  which 
performance  he  v.as  fo  ably  aflided  by  Mrs.  Abing- 
TON,  then  in  the  zenith  of  her  reputation,  was  pro- 
duced  hi   1773,    and    is    only    Beaumont    an4 
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Fletcher's  play  with  appropriate  alterations.  Al- 
hcmazor  was  performed  the  fame  year.  It  was  an 
alteration  of  the  old  play,  as  I  have  before  dated. 
It  had  no  fuccefs.  yJ/red  came  out  the  beginning 
of  the  following  feafon;  it  had  great  fupport  but 
little  fuccefs.  The  mufic  was  confided  to  the  care 
of  Theodore  Smith,  who  had  better  have  let 
Arne  alone,  fince  he  had  not  the  ability  to  treat 
him  as  Arne  had  treated  Purcell  in  Arthur. 

A  Chrijimas  Tale  appeared  in  1774.  The  fubject 
was  la  Fee  Urgelle^  of  Fa v art,  which  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  had  treated,  under  the  title  of  Wo- 
man  Pkafedy  but  which  had  a  much  more  ancient 
date.  This  piece  was  full  of  magic,  and  intended, 
like  Cyinon^  to  give  advantage  to  fcenery  and  deco- 
ration; a  circumftance  which  Garrick  had  adopted 
with  great  caution  after  the  Chinefe  Fejlival^  till  his 
return  from  Italy.*     Louterbourg   was  at  that 


•  Though  I  would  not  place  this  fpectacle  under  the  head  of 
dramatic  pieces,  it  will  not  be  improper  \o  fay  a  word  or  two  con- 
cerning it.  The  Chinefe  Fefii'val  was  a  grand  ballet,  indeed  nothing 
more  than  has  been  always  confidered  as  admiflible  at  the  opera,  and 
indeed  at  the  theatre,  except  in  that  one  inftance,  produced  by  No- 
vERREjthe  VESTRis  of  that  day.  rt  took  eighteen  months  in  its  pre- 
paration, and  was  expected  to  ec  pfe  every  thing  that  had  been  feera 
of  its  kind,  but  unluckily  we  had  jurt  declared  war  againrt  France, 
aa4  papular  prejudice  prevailing,  the  fpectacle  was  daimied  without 
mercy  j  the  theatre  was  mutilated,  and  an  attempt  made  to  puU 
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time  firR  known  in  this  country,  who  wanted  com- 
pletely, with  great  propriety,  to  alter  the  fyftem  of 
fcenery  which  always  had  prevailed,  and  indeed  ft 
does  in  a  great  meafure  yet  prevail ;  but  Garrick, 
finding  the  new  fyftem  very  expenfive,  would  not 
adopt  the  whole  of  it,  and  therefore,  though  fcencs 
were  improved,  the  evil  has  not  to  this  day  been 
completely  cured.  This  piece  has  been  moft  un- 
mercifully handled,  and  heaven  knows  it  was  poor 
enough,  but  where  fpectacle  only  calls  in  affiftance 
from  the  relative  acts,  if  the  piece  be  of  that  cha- 
racter that  admits  it,  there  certainly  is  not  fo  much 


Garrick*s  houfc  down.  Did  this  fpirit  prevail  rationally  it  might 
do  fcrvice,  but  why  one  fpectacle  of  this  Mature  fhould  be  interdicted 
to  the  toleration  of  fo  many  others,  is  an  inftance  of  fupcrerogate  criti- 
cifm,  a  kind  of  intruding  juftice,  that  can  fpring  from  nothing  but 
abfurd  and  unfair  prejudice.  Foote  ridicules  this  very  well  in  the 
MlnoTy  where  he  makes  Shift  fay,  fpeaking  of  his  fituation  as  a  candle- 
fnufFer,  that  he  acquired  intrepidity,  **  but,"  fays  he,  "an  unlucky 
•*  crab  apple  applied  to  ray  right  eye,  by  a  patriot  gingerbread  baker 
**  from  the  Borough,  who  would  not  fuffer  three  dancers  from 
**  Switzerland,  becaufe  he  hated  the  French,  forced  me  to  a  precis  ^ 
**  pitate  retreat  "  I  have  often  lamented  that  the  beauties  of  real 
claflical  writers  are  feldom  tafted  by  the  erudite.  Foote,  who 
often  really  meant  more  than  met  either  the  eye  or  the  ear,  had  in 
this  fpeech  an  idea  of  Military  Gafconades.  The  ball  that  ftruck 
the  French  General  Crequi,  was  faid  to  have  had  a  label  with  the 
words,  **  A  CREqy  1."  This,  fays  the  French  author  who  relates  th« 
circumftance,  is  like  the  arrow  that  deprived  Philip  of  Macedoa 
©f  his  eye,  which  was  addrefled,  ^^  A  I' oeil  gauche  de  Philip.''*  ^3o, 
thing  can  be  better  burlefque  than  this. 
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injury  done  to  tlie  public  as  by  the  exiiibition  of 
finery,  mondcrs  anil  gewgaws.  I  dont  care  how 
much  the  Dramatifl:  employs  the  painter.  My 
quarrel  to  him  is  when  the  tafteof  the  town  is  to  be 
regulated  by  the  property  man. 

Bon  Torii  which  is  Hi^^b  Life  Bekzu  Siairs  reverf" 
ed,  is  a  faice  of  confiderable  merit.  It  was  per- 
formed in  1 775.  May  Day  was  a  mere  trifle,  it  had 
very  little  fuccefs.  There  were  two  or  three  pre- 
ludes written  by  Garrick,  and  Prologues  and  Epi- 
logues out  of  all  number  and  reckoning,  which 
though  they  cannot  be  quoted  for  excellent  poetry 
were  neverthelefs  full  of  excellent  point. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


FOOTE,  AND  MURPHY  RESUMED. 


I  SHALL  now  return  to  thofe  authors,  an  account 
of  vvhofe  works  remains  to  be  completed.  We  left 
off  FopTE  at  the  Mayor  of  Gauratt.  His  next 
piece  was  The  Fairov^  brought  out  in  1764.  The 
fubjecl  is  from  Marmontel,  which  Col  man  had 
an  idea  of  treating,  but  was  foreftalled  by  Foote. 
This  comedy  had  pretenfions  to  more  favour  than 
it  received ;  perhaps  its  cool  reception  was  owing 
to  its  want  of  diat  perfonality  which  he  had  taught 
the  town  to  grow  pleafed  with.  It  is  true,  the  prin- 
cipal character  was  intended  for  a  nobleman  whofe 
follies  were  known  to  the  literati,  but  the  public  at 
large  were  ftrangers  to  them. 

The  Commijfaryt  the  next  piece  of  this  writer,  per- 
formed in  1765,  was  of  another  complexion.  Here 
was  charader  and  perfonality  enough.     This  co- 
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medy,  though  it  mull  be  confcfled,  the  beft  writers 
of  that  day  held  it  in  contempt,  the  town  greatly 
approved.  It  is  more  a  melange,  and  a  patch  work 
play,  than  almofl  any  thing  upon  the  Engliih  Stage. 
The  Qommijfary  is  Le  Bourgeouis  gentilhomme  of  Mo- 
LIERE,  from  which  author,  many  other  parts,  and 
particularly  the  orator,  who  in  the  original,  which 
is  better  than  in  Foote,  after  he  is  locked  out  of 
the  door,  harangues  from  the  window,  is  alfo 
taken. 

This  is  not  all.  The  whole  of  the  plot  which  re- 
lates to  Mrs.  Mechlin,  is  ftill  a  ftronger  plagiary,  for 
it  is  rendered  almoft  word  for  word  from  La  Fern- 
tne  d' Intrigue y  and  bits  andfcraps  from  other  pieces 
of  D'ancourt.  Nay,  the  old  widow  who  wants  a 
young  hufband  is  not  omitted,  nor  even  the  mufic- 
mafter,  nor  the  circumftance  of  fending  the  child 
home  in  a  bafs  viol.*  It  cannot  be  denied,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  much  pleafantry  in  the  piece,  but 
flill  that  w^anton  perfonality  that  pervades  it,  de- 
votes k  to  execration  in  all  honeft  minds. 


*  What  I  particularly  allude  to  is  the  charafter  of  Dr.  Catgut, 
which  was  levelled  at  Arne,  who  had  peculiarities,  and  what  man 
who  ever  lived  has  been  without  them  ?  but  perhaps  upon  earth 
wtver    breathed^  a    being  of  more    honourable    principles.         I   (hould 
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The  Devil  upon  tivo  Sticks^  which  was  produced 
in  1 76  8,  contained  a  good  deal  of  general,  and  a  good 
deal  of  perfonal  iatire.  For  the  vehicle^  its  author 
had^  as  every  body  knows,  to  thank  Le  Sage  y  and, 
for  many  parts  of  the  piece  he  had  obligations  to 
MoLiBRE*  The  controverfy  between  the  Fellows 
and  the  Licentiates  of  Warwick-lane,  was  fair  game, 
and  l}v.  Last,  which  it  is  fa  id  was  aclnally  a  living 
characler,  and  which  was  fo  wonderfully  performed 
by  WiiSTON,  is  that  fort  of  perfonality  which  may 
be  tolerated,  becaufe  the  object  was  obfcure,  and 
the  drift  was  general  admonition  for  the  cure  of  folly. 
Other  obje(5ls,  however,  had  better  have  been  lek 
alone.  Knavery  will  never  be  corrected  by  the 
'expofition  of  one  notorious  knave,  except  by  law  -, 
nor  will  intrigues  of  a  court  wear  a  new  face  by 
informing  an  audience,  rather  indecently  by  the 
bye,  that  a  commoner  has  been  difgraced  by  accept- 
ing a  coronet.^ 


be  the  moft  ungrateful  wretch  that  ever  cxilled,  even  though  it  may, 
j^crnajj^,  be  deemed  intrnfion,  if  I  did*  not  force  this  truth  upon  the 
'Readeir.  Ar  ne  refcued  my  niufical  fame  and  charafter,  ?nd'eftat>li{hed  both 
Avben  his  fiat  might  have  cruflied  me,  and  all  this  with  fcarcely  a  perfonal 
knovvledce  of  me.  1  have  known  him  the  warm  and  liberal  friend  of  others, 
lie  had  no  radical  fault  in  the  world  ;  but  his  mind  was  weak,  and  he  was 
perpetually  impofed  upon,  and  is  this  a  reafou  why  a  man  who  has  left  behind 
him  a  molt  fplendid  profeflional  reputation  is  to  be  publicly  expofed  at  the 
moment  he  was  getting  his  bread  by  the  public  ?  Mimickry  is  at  beft  a  poor 
aft,  but  it  becomes  infamy  when  it  attempts  to  wound  the  peace  of  individuals. 
*  FooTE  has  now  and  then  felt  this  feverely,  the  taking  one  Lord  for  ano- 
thei  in  tliis  piece  had  very  nearly  damned  it. 
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The  Lame  Lover  was  performed  in  »  770.  It  had 
a  good  deal  of  the  fort  of  merit  which  chai  aclerized 
this  authors  pieces,  that  is  to  lay  afperity  and  good 
writing;  but  the  (Iring  miy  be  Wound  np  till  it 
cracks.  Health,  and  property,  are  objecVs  of  great 
folicitude  in  this  and  every  Othtr  country,  >but  this 
does  not  prove  that  there  is  no  fair  gJtme  fotthc 
Stage  but  Pliyficians  and  Lawyers.  The  Mzid  of 
Bath  acted  in  1771,  ought  to  have  been  hifl^d  off 
the  Stage,  not  as  a  dramatic  production,  for  it  is  one 
of  the  pleafanteft  pieces  by  this  writer,  but  becatife  it 
was  an  unwarrantable  and  fcandalous  -attit^^'Olrt'^ 
family,  who  were  the  more  likely  to'Tee!'4{ifc 
injury,  by  being  in  a  public  fituatioii.  It  is 
certainly  bcil  when  it  can  be  pra6lic!?^le"  to 
treat  unprincipled  malignity,  like  thi^,  with 
contempt ;  but  the  world  in  fuch  cafes  fhould 
be  the  arbitrator,  and  do  juftice  to  indiv^iduals. 
That  this  fentiment  was  felt,  the  iirft  nights  recep- 
tion of  this  piece  evinced  i  indeed  FootI''s  pieces 
were  generally  very  nearly  damned  the  firft  nighc, 
though  they  grew  afterwards  into  fame.  The  fact 
is,  what  is  every  body's  bufmefs  is  nobody's  bufi- 
nefs,  and  thus  har(nlcfs  and  unoffending  characters 
are  held  up  to  derifion,  to  fill  the  pockets  of  profli- 
gate fatiriils. 

The  Nabchi  performed  in  1772,  is  a  play  (Irongly 
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written,  and  boldly  drawn,  and  upon  a  fa'bjccl, 
had  it  been  generally  treated,  which  might  have 
come  within  the  province  of  the  ftage;  but  the 
Theatre  is  no  court  of  enquiry,  and  it  was  extreme- 
ly indecent  to  judge  a  c2ufe  before  an  audience 
which  was  at  that  moment  agitating  in  the  Sendtc, 
It  was  unhandfome  and  unjuft,  to  excite  a  general 
odium  againft  a  body,  by  the  expofition  of  a  fingle 
character  ,  but  thefe  were  the  means  by  which  this 
fatirift  is  faid  to  have  caught  the  living  manners, 
\vhich  afiertion  is  falfe  ;  he  never  caught  the  living 
manners  at  all,  he  only  caught  the  peculiarities  of  a 
few  living  individuals, 

Pie/y  in  Fattens  v^2iS  produced  in  February  1775, 
to  eke  out  a  fpe^lacle,  which  Foote  had  long  pro^ 
mifed  the  town,  under  the  title  of  The  Ptimitive 
Puppet  S/iozv^  and  in  which  he  pronounced  an  exoi"^ 
dium,  celebrated  at  that  time  as  the  achmc  of  elo- 
quence, genius,  and  erudition,  but  afterv^rards  found 
to  be  a  mixture  of  hifloiical  narrative,  abufe  againll 
the  other  Theatres,  and  a  promife  of  excellence  at  his 
own,  that  never  was  kept  -,  for,  to  ufe  the  vi^ords  of 
an  Irifliman  upon  the  occafion,  the  entertainment 
was  all  exordium.  Any  other  author  would  have 
had  his  Theatre  pulled  down  for  this  impofition. 
The  Bankrupt  had  for  its  drift  the  expofirion  of  chdfe 
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nefarious  members  of  focicty,  who  manufaclurc  ar- 
tificial failures,  and  fyftcmatically  evade  the  bank- 
ruptcy laws.  It  alfo  went  into  the  arcana  of  doing 
newfpapers,  both  which  objcdis  were  clearly  fair 
game  It  was  fuccefsfal  ;  and  except  ia  a  few 
trifling  particulars,  defervediy  fo. 

The  Cozeners ^  which  play  we  find  again  a  good  deal 
from   D'ancourt,  and  in  which  alfo  we  are  perpe- 
tually put  in   mind  of  Face,  Subtle,  and  Doll 
Common,  in  the  Alchymift,  was  one  of  Footers 
bold  eft  pieces.     If  Lord  Cheftcrfield  and  his  graces 
had  been  laudably  attacked,  there  could   not  have 
been  found  a  fairer  object  of  fatire,  becaufe   it  was 
not  a  reprobation  of  the  man,  otherwife  than  as  ic 
concerned  a  foul  and  poifonous  fyftem  that  he  had 
dilTeminatcd  i  but  merely  to  bring  on  a  clow'n  and 
put  him  perpetually  in  mind  of  the  graces,  was  leav- 
ing the  improper  tendency  of  the  publication  where 
he  found  it.     Mrs.  Simony  was  an  unwarrantable 
attack.     Strike  at  the  vice  with  all  my  heart,  but 
let  the  individual  receive  his  punifhment  from  the 
band  of  juftice.     It  is  not  for  the  Stage  to  fuper- 
cedc  the  pra6lice  of  the  Courts  ;  and,  if  the  laws 
have  determined  the  necsffity  of  eftablilliing  fober, 
folemn  enquiry  into  the  perpetration  of  crimes,  and 
if  after  all  the  innocent  have  fometimes  fuffered 
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for  the  guilty,  Otall  the  characters  of  men  lie  at  the 
mercy  of  a  prowling  fatirift,  and  their  fame  be  de- 
Uroyed  by  the  dafli  of  a  pen  ?  No  man  can  defend 
the  meafure,  for  it  is  not  only  a  libel  on  the 
xiiai},  .but  on  the  government  by  which  he  is  pro- 
tccled. 

The  Capacbin^  performed  in  1776,  is  an  aggrava- 
tion of  all  this  author's  former  temerity,  for  to 
ihamelefs  impudence,  it  added  defpicable  covvard- 
icp.  .To  attack  and  expofe  to  public  ridicule,  a 
woman  !  It  was  too  contemptible.  But  Foote  feems 
to  li^vc  iljudied  his  own  fafety  through  the  whole  of 
his  .cohduci:  i  having  chofen  charadlers  either  fo  in- 
dependent, that  he  excited  only  their  contempt,  or 
fo  in^gnifica^t  as  to  be  flieltered  by  kindred  pufila- 
ninqity,  and  this  grew  on  him,  for,  in  the  CozenerSy 
be  was  protected  by  Dr.  Dodd's  gown,  and  in 
the  Capuchin^  by  the  Duehefs  of  Kingston's  pet- 
ticoat. 

Thus  have  I,  with  fome  pain,  becaufe  the  merit 
of  FooT£  was  equal  to  any  undertaking  had  he  pur- 
fued  the  right  road,  examined  the  dramatic  works 
of  this  author,  which  I  have  conceived  it  my  duty 
to  hold  out  as  a  beacon  to  warn  others  of  thofe 
rocks  FooTE  fplic  upon,  in  his  attempts  to  emulate 
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Aristophanes,  whofc  moral  chara6lcr  has  been  de- 
voted CO  execration  and  contempt,  and  introduce 
that  vicious  and  licentious  perverfions  of  broad 
truth  and  univerfal  morality  on  the  Englifii  Stage, 
which  even  the  wonderful  genius  of  Mevander  was 
unable  to  recover,  and  by  which  the  Grecian  Stage 
degenerated  more  and  more ;  till  at  length  it  was 
loft  in  the  wreck  of  the  Grecian  Empire. 

Wc  now  return  to  Murphy,  who  produced  at 
Covent-Garden,  in  1764,  on  the  fame  ev^ening,  a 
Comedy,  called  No  One's  Enemy  But  His  Own,  and 
a  Farce,  under  the  title  of  ^^i>j/  We  Muji  All  Come 
To ;  two  mifnomers.  A  man,  who  is  an  enemy  to 
moraHty,  and  the  exercife  of  it  in  all  mankind, 
cannot  be  faid  to  be  no  one's  enemy  but  his  own  ; 
nor  are  fighting  and  fquabbling  for  trifles  what  ne- 
ceiTarily  we  muft  all  conxe  to  in  marriage  during  the 
honey-moon;  The  laft  piece  was  the  beft,  and  per- 
haps was  damned  for  being  in  bad  company.  It  has, 
however,  given  repeated  pleafure  lince,  under  the 
title  of  Three  Weeks  after  Marriage.  The  Choice  was 
a  Farce  hurried  up  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Yates. 

The  School  for  Guardians,  a  Comedy,  performed  at 
Covent-Garden  in  1767,  was  taken  from  three  of 
VOL,  V.  I  i 
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Moliere's  plays.  The  materials  were  good  in  their 
kmd,  but  they  made  up  a  ilrange  incongruous  mafs, 
when  mixed  together.  The  ,  Play  was  performed 
but  fix  nights. 

Zenohia  was  a  tragedy  which  had  great  fuccefs. 
The  opportunity  Murphy  had  at  that  time  of  wri- 
ing  for  the  Barry  *s  was  of  great  confequence  to  his 
reputation  and  their*s.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  fault  of  pompous  language  pervades  this,  as  well 
as  the  reft  of  this  author's  tragedies  j  but  ftrongcf- 
icdiy  by  no  means  ftrange  or  unnatural,  was  emi- 
nently their  charadteriftic. 

•"^"^urphy's  next  piece  was  the  Grectan  Daughter , 
(S^  which  a  variety  of  opinions  have  been  ventured, 
tir  has  been  an  adled  pantomime,  virtue  outraged, 
and  a  great  deal  more,  but  no  obfervation  has  been 
able  to  controvert  one  plain  fafl,  which  is,  that  it 
has  been  long  a  favorite  of  the  public;  tliat  the 
grand  incident  on  which  the  plot  hinges  is  fimple, 
and  natural,  and  begets  a  mod  extraordinary  degree 
of  intereft. 

The  fubjecl  is  the  old  flory  of  the  Roman  Matron, 
and  the  author  is  candid  enough  to  confefs  that  be 
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in  fome  degree  availed  himrdf  of  the  Zclmire  of 
Belloy.*  He  might  perhaps  have  gone  (urcher, 
and  traced  the  fubjecl:  to  Metastasio,  from  whonn 
Belloy  took  his  play.f 

Jlzuma,  1773,  had  the  fault  of  the  School  for 
GuanJ:af!s,  It  was  a  mixture  of  three  trench  tra- 
gedies, as  that  had  been  of  three  French  comedies, 
confequently  the  author  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
thofc  jarring  interefts  without  effccl.  It  was  juft 
permitted  on  the  ftage,  where  it  lingered  nine  nighcs 
and  thep  expired. 

Know  your  own  Mind,'  performed  in  1777^  is  a 
comedy  of  conliderable  merits  ^t  ^^^  ^  long  run 
during  the  feafon  in  which  it  was  produced,  and 
has  been   repeated   frequently    with    good  effcd. 

• ^  £  tm 

.1:7*  IJiave  heard,  ancj  1  believe  ray  authority  is  pretty  good,  that  thp  ^rft 
Jdpi-^  writing  this  play  was  fuggefted  by  a  pifture,  which  the  author  acci- 
dentally noticed  as  he  was  waiting  in  the  room  of  a  celebrated  painter.  In 
this  pi6lure  the  centinel,  as  he  witncfTed  the  interefting  fcene  of  the  daughter 
fuckling  her  parent,  burfts  into  teajs, 

•f  Belloy  was  called  the  dramatic  thief,  He  was,  however,  a  favourite 
of  Voltaire,  who  anfwered,  when  he  heard  a  critic  accufe  Belloy  of 
■pilfering  from  him ;  "  dh^  ic  cker  voleitr !    H  n£a  biai  cmi>ci/il" 
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"With  this  comedy  I  finifh  my  account  of  Mur- 
phy's dramatic  produ6lions  -,  an  author  who  ftudied 
flage  efleft  very  happily,  and  whofe  writings,  whe- 
ther in  tragedy,  comedy,  or  farce,  never  outraged 
nature,  nor  wounded  morality. 
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CHAP.  V. 


HA WKES  WORTH,  HUME,  FRANKLIN,  BICKERSTAFF, 

HIFFERNAN,  ARNE,  KENRICK,  GENTLEMAN, 

REED,  AND  LOVE. 


As  thofe  authors,  who  wrote  principally  after 
1763,  and  but  little  before  that  period,  had  better, 
for  the  fake  of  a  general  review  of  their  productions, 
come  in  this  place,  I  fliall  bring  them  now  under 
a  regular  review. 

One  of  thefe  was  Hawkesworth,  celebrated  for 
feveral  works  of  great  ingenuity.  For  the  ilagc  he 
altered  Ampbyirion,  from  Dryden,  at  the  defire  of 
Garrick,  but  introduced  very  little  of  his  own,  the 
principal  part  of  what  he  fupplied  being  from  Mo* 
JHERE.     It  did  very  little* 

Oroonoko  was  altered  from  Southern,  by  Hawkes- 
worth, by  leaving  out  the  whole  of  the. comic 
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fcencs.  A  vacuum  that  required  much  more  than 
he  has  fupplied,  admirable  as  his  writing  is,  though 
not  equal  to  Southern's,  to  fill  it.  The  intereft 
was  beautifully  kept  alive  in  the  original  by  the  re- 
lief, bad  as  it  was,  the  author  had  given  it.  The 
Planters  were  in  nature  and  material  to  the  plot, 
though  it  muft  be  confefled  they  were  grofs.  It 
was  difficult  to  protract  the  principal  liory  ;  and, 
however  meritorious  the  attempt,  fo  both  Hawkes- 
WORTH  and  the  public  felt  it.  Edgar  and  Emmeline 
V^as  an  elegant  piece  ;  but  changing  of  fexes  has 
always  fomething  in  it  prepofterous  and  revolting, 
unlefs  contrived  for  fome  comic  purpofe. 

When  wc  talk  of  Hume,  we  always  add,  the  au* 
thor  of  Douglasy  a  play  that  eyer  was,  and  ever 
will  be  ranked  among  thofe  of  firft  rate  merit, 
though  it  muft  be  confefled  it  is  the  lefs  interefting 
becaufe  of  its  refemblance  in  the  cataftrophe  to  many 
othtr  things.  The  language  is,  however,  beauti- 
fully poetic.  Gray  calls  it  the  true  language  of  the 
ftage  ;  and  adds,  that  though  it  has  infinite  faults, 
the  fcene  between  Matilda  and  the  old  Peai'ant  is 
fo  mafterly,  that  it  flrikes  him  blind  to  all  the  d€- 
fedts  in  the  world, 

J^ii  was  finely  adled  and  afiided  by  fpe(^cle> 
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otherwife  it  is  probable  it  would  not  have  been  per- 
formed a  fccnnd  night.  Gray,  who  loved  Humb 
as  a  writer,  fays  of  this  play,  "  I  cry  to  think  that 
**  ic  be  by  the  author  of  Douglas :  why,  it  is  all 
"  modern  Greek.  The  (lory  is  an  antique  ftatuc 
"^  painted  white  and  red,  frizcd,  and  drelTed  in  a 
"  negligee  made  by  a  Yokfliire  mantua  maker.** 
The  Sie^e  0/ Aquileia J  performed  in  1759,  had  fuc- 
cefs ;  and  as  to  the  writing,  it  certainly  is,  in  many 
places,  very  fine  :  but  for  a  firge,  it  is  a  tame  bufi- 
nefs  i  and,  fo  far  from  being  a  refemblance  to  the 
memorable  circumftance  it  ought  to  dcfcribe,  it  is 
actually  the  defcription  of  the  Siege  of  Berwick,  ia 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third. 

The  Fatdl  Di/covery  was  performed  in  1V69. 
Hume  had  certainly  by  this  time  greatly  fallen  off 
as  a  writer.  This  tragedy  was  reluftantly  permit- 
ted during  nine  nights ;  and  fo  was  Alonzo^  which 
play,  through  Mrs.  Barry's  admirable  acting,  de- 
ceived the  audience  on  the  firft  night  into  a  high  opi- 
nion of  its  merit.  Hume  fays,  in  his  preface,  that  (he 
received  applaufe  greater  than  ever  ihook  a  theatre, 
Alfred^  the  lad  production  of  this  author,  lived  only 
thiree  nights.  In  (hort,  Douglas  is  equal  in  value  to 
all  the  reft  of  Hume's  works. 
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Franklin,  a  voluminous  writer  and  tranflator, 
but  who,  like  many  other  men  of  literary  confe- 
quence,  is  fuppofed  to  have  lent  his  name  to  book- 
fellers,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  reprehen- 
Eble,  for  it  is  actually  literary  fwindling,  is  faid  to 
have  tranflated  the  works  of  Sophocl  es  and  Vol- 
taire, and  to  have  either  written,  or  tranflated,  the 
following  plays. 

The  Earl  of  Warwick^  performed  in  17(^7,  was 
httle  more  than  a  diredl  tranflation  of  Le  Comte  de 
Warzvick  of  La  Harpe.  Mrs.  Yates  performed 
Margerct  of  Anjou  incomparably.  Orejies^  pro- 
duced in  17(59,  from  Voltaire,  was  performed  for 
Mrs.  Yates's  benefit.  Ele5ira^  froni  Voltaire's 
play,  which  he  ftole  from  Hamlet^  after  having  abufed 
Shakespear,  was  performed  in  1774,  but  it  had 
very  little  fuccefs.  Matilda  was  little  more  than  a 
tranflation  of  Voltaire's  Tiuc  de  Foix,  T\iQ  Contrary 
a  comedy  brought  out  at  the  Haymarket,  and 
damned  in  the  prefence  of  the  King,  and  the  Royal 
Family,  the  only  time  perhaps  they  ever  partook 
of  fuch  an  amufement,  is  Ilolen  from  Le  triple  Mar^ 
riage  of  Destouches.* 

*  It  is  a  very  curious  clrcumftance,  that  the  fame  incident  that  damned 
tlie  play  in  England  had  very  nearly  procured  for  it  the  fame  fate  in  France, 
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BrcoksfAi^r  produced  th'^  following  dramatic 
piece*s.  Thomas  and  Sally,  the  [Principal  mcfit  off 
M'htVh  piece  w:is  A rme's  charming  mufic.  Some  of 
the  poetry  is  neat  and  lyrie,  for  this  author  knetV 
the  art  of  writing  fof  mufic  ;  but,  whatever  there  is 
technical  in  it  is  completely  falfe.  I  heard  a  failof 
fay,  when  he  heard  the  exprcilion  "  tack  about  and 
"  bear  away,"  "  why  that's  go  out  of  the  door,  and 
"  go  up  the  chimney." 

Live  in  a  Village,  1762,  which  had  a  ran  almofl: 
equal  to  the  Beggar  s  Opera,  is  made  up,  as  we  have 
feen,  of  fevcral  things,  even  to  the  flealing  of  Charles 
Johnson's  fongs,  which  were  before  ftolen ;  one  of 
thefe,  "  My  Dolly  was  the  fairelt  thing,"  from  Ran* 


jjnd  yet  certainly  it  Is  truly  comic,  and  very  natural.  The  father,  the  fon, 
and  the  daughter,  are  married  unknown  to  one  another,  and  are  therefore 
cmbarraflcd  at  making  known  the  fecrct ;  but,  when  they  find  that  they  are  all 
in  the  fame  predicament,  a  general  amnefty  is  paffed.  Upon  this  the  youngcft 
daughter,  a  little  girl  of  twelve  years  old,  tells  her  father  that  flie  has  her 
fecict  to  impart  too:  "  Heyr"  cries  the  father,  "  why  zounds  you  are  not 
**  mafried  fecretly  are  you  ?"  "  No,"  fays  flie,  **  Papa;  but  Iheg  you'll 
**  let  me  be  married  as  foon  as  pofTible."  Foote  faid^that,  when  he  lighted 
jhe  King  to  his  chair,  his  Muicfty  afked  who  the  piece  was  written  by 
♦'  It  is  written,"  replied  the  wit,  *'  by  one  of  your  Majefty's  chaplains  5 
**  but  it  is  dull  enough  to  have.beca  written  by  a  bifliop." 
VOL,    V,  K  k 
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DOLPH.  The  circumftances  are  neverthelefs  intc- 
refting  and  entertaining,  and  the  poetry  is  well 
calculated  to  aflift  mufical  expreilion^  but  nothing 
can  be  more  puerile  than  the  dialogue.  The  mullc 
is  a  beautiful  fele6lion,  and  thofe  fongs  compofed 
by  Arne  are  delightful. 

The  Maid  of  the  Mill^  i7<^5>  is  much  better 
written  than  Love  in  a  Village ,  the  firll  a6b  is  perhaps 
as  perfe£l  as  any  thing  on  the  ftage.  It  however 
anticipates  the  denouement,  and  every  thing  after- 
wards declines.  The  fault  of  this  author  was  that 
he  w-^s  bigotted  to  Italian  mufic,  and  French  dia- 
logue, and  therefore  the  naufic  in  this  opera  is  fine, 
and  the  dialogue  dull,  Ralfh  and  Fanny  are  the  beft 
charaders  in  the  piece,  but  they  are  only  an  improve- 
ment on  Hodge  and  Madge^ 

Daphne  and  Amintor^  1 765,  was  St.  YoixWOracIe 
intcrfptrrfed  with  fongs  to  bring  forward  the  won- 
derful ringing  of  Mrs.  Arne.  Gallupppi's  mufic 
was  delightful,  and  Chalons,  the  compiler,  com- 
pofed a  good  overture  and  a  pleafing  duett.  The 
Plain  Dealer  was  judicioufly  enough  altered  from 
Wycherley.  It  was  greatly  performed.  Love  in 
the  City^  1767,  which  piece  has  been  fince  cut  down 
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to  the  Rompt  wasliifTcd  through  fix  nights  and  then 
withdrawn.  Shutf.r,  who  would  not  allow  this 
author  to  be  more  than  a  good  cook,  faid  when  he 
came  off  the  ftage  on  the  fifth  night,  it  was  all  up 
With  the  piece ;  brandy  would  not  fave  it. 

Lionel  and  ClariJJa  had  confiderablc  merit;  but, 
in  this  piece,  there  were  too  many  cooks ;  and, 
when  it  came  to  be  altered  under  the  title  of  A 
School  for  Fathers^  it  did  no  better.  This  author 
meafured  his  fcenes  as  an  engraver  {quares  a  pidure, 
and  thus,  though  corre(fl,  by  being  always  regular, 
they  were  always  cold.  The  prepetually  going 
off  with  a  fong  and  teaching  the  audience,  in 
imitation  of  the  opera,  when  to  exped  a  bravura 
fong,  a  comic  fong,  a  cavatina,  a  duett,  a  quar- 
tetto,  and  a  finale,  began  to  grow  intolerable 
tirefome ;  beiides  fentiment  at  this  time  was  only 
for  comedy,  and,  juft  as  that  author  had  com- 
plained that  the  Clandefthie  Marriage  has  antici- 
pated Lo've  in  the  Ciiy^  though  he  himfelf  had  ftolen 
the  hint,  fo  he  now  complained  that  Falfe  Delicacy 
had  anticipated  Lioyiel  and  Clarijfa, 

Tht  Ahfent  Many  performed  in  17^8,  was  only 
Bruyere's  ftory,  which  was  copied  into  the  Spec- 
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tator,  put  into  dialogue.  It  was  too  fJmzy  to  do 
any  thing  material.  The  Padlock  was  performed 
at  Drury  Lane,  in  1768,  as  every  body  knows> 
with  very  great  fuccefs.  This  author's  pen  never 
held  out  to  the  end.  There  is  a  great  difnroportion 
between  the  firft  ad:  and  the  ftcond.  It  was  however 
well  managed.  The  plot  is  from  Cervantes. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  fweetncfs  of  Mrs.  Arne's 
finging,  and  Bannister  as  u  manly,  chafle,  and 
natural  finger,  gave  afpecimen  of  abilities  that  had 
perhaps  never  before  been  heard. 

The  Hyprocritey  which  was  altered  from  Gibber's 
Nonjurory  with  an  additional  character  for  Weston, 
had  fuccefs.  Mrs.  Abington*s  ading  was  a  rich 
difplay  of  fafhion  and  elegance,  as  well  as  feeling  and 
nature.  The  Efhefian  Matron,  was  performed  at 
Ranclagh,  where  it  was  confidered  as  vulgar  to 
liften  to  mulic,  and  therefore  the  real  effed  of  this 
piece  was  never  known.  Dr.  Lafi  in  his  Chariot  was 
a  bad  fequel  to  a  good  piece.  It  was  taken  from 
Moliere's  Malade  Imagenaire.  Foote  wrote  a 
complete  fcene,  indeed  the  befl:  in  the  piece.  The 
Captive^  which  was  taken  from  Dry  den's  Don 
^shajlian^  had  no  fuccefs. 
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h*s  well  it^s  no  Worfi^  a  comedy  which  has  fincc 
been  cut  down  to  a  farce  under  the  title  of  77»^ 
Pannel,  was  nearly  damned  on  the  firft  night.  It 
was  taken  from  Caldrone.  The  plot  was  ex- 
tremely intricate  and  betrayed  a  great  want  of 
knowledge  in  this  author  of  tying  and  untying  a 
dramatic  knot.  King,  and  Mrs.  Abington,  were 
incomparable  in  the  Valet  and  the  Maid.  The  Re^ 
criiitirig  Serjeant  was  performed  fucctTsfully  at  Drury 
Lane,  after  being  repeated  without  attention,  for 
two  feaions  at  Ranelagh.  He  Would  if  he  Couldt 
was  La  Serva  Padrona's.  It  was  performed  but 
once. 

Hiffernan,  a  characflerin  the  ftyle  of  Smart,  and 
Holt,  who,  on  account  of  his  want  of  prudence 
and  principle,  every  body  fliunned,  wrote  an  after- 
piece called  the  Ladies  Choice,  which  had  no  fuccefs. 
The  IViJhes  of  a  Free  People,  was  a  handfome  com- 
pliment, though  by  the  bye  it  is  moft  mifcrably 
written,  to  the  Queen,  on  her  arrival  in  this  country. 
It  is  dedicated  to  her  Majefty  in  French.  It  con- 
tained a  charge  on  Managers  for  not  bringing  out 
meritorious  produclions,  which  charge  the  want  of 
merit  in  the  piece  itfelf  completely  refuted. 
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The  New  WppGCrites^  which  is  intended  to  ridi- 
cule the  abfurd  pra<Elice  of  pinning  implicit  faith 
on  the  judgment  of  cmpiricks,  was  perforn:ied  only 
two  nights.  It  was  a  miferable  bufinefs.  The  Earl 
of  Warwick  was  a  tranflation  from  La  Harpe,  but 
not  fo  good  as  Franklin's.  Thefe  and  a  poor 
farce,  called  The  Philofophic  Wh'im^  make  up  all  the 
pieces  of  this  curious  charafter. 

Arne,  to  whofe  incomparable  mufical  talents  it 
will  be  my  pride  to  pay  every  tribute  of  praife  and 
admiration,  ventured  incautioufly,  though  in  one 
inftance  not  unwifely,  to  write  for  the  llage.  I 
allude  to  Artaxerxes^  there  was  no  tranflation  of  this 
piece  except  the  literal  one  which  was  ufed  for 
Englifh  readers  at  the  Opera  houfe,  where  it  had 
been  performed  with  the  mufic  of  Hasse. 

With  this  tranflation  for  want  of  a  better,  and 
fo  much  knowledge  of  Italian  as  might  ferve  to 
aflid  him  in  the  adoption  of  Metastasio's  ideas, 
Arne  formed  his  opera.  There  is  nothing  fubhme 
in  his  language  certainly,  but  the  circumflances, 
which  are  ftrong,  and  the  condufl,  which  is  artful^ 
were  fo  rendered  as  not  to  iofe  their  original  force  ^ 
If  the  poetry  of  the  fongs  is  not  beautiful,  it  is  at 
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lead  (lowinj^  ;  and,  as  care  has  been  taken  to  prc- 
ferve  the  images  which  give  the  bed  expreffion  to  the 
mufic,  of  which  this  wonderful  compofer  was  furely 
competent  to  judge,  he  would  have  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  furnifli  himfelf  with  a  tranflation  to  better 
purpofe.  Hoole's  is  the  beft  tranflation  we  have, 
but  it  has  a  moll  forbidding  mufical  afpe£l.  Nor  is 
this  declaration  at  all  in  favour  of  Addison's 
alTertion  that  nonfenfe  is  beft  fuited  to  mufic,  for 
there  are  many  pafTages  in  this  opera  that  in  idea 
are  grand  and  beautiful,  and  lend  a  powerful  help 
to  mufical  exprefiion.  I  Ihall  only  out  of  many  of 
thefe  give  only  one  inftance. 

Behold,  on  Lethe's  difmal  ftrand. 
Thy  father's  murdered  fplrit  ftand; 

In  his  face  what  grief  profound  : 
See,  he  row  Is  his  haggard  eyes, 
And  hark  !  revenge,  revenge,  he  cries, 

And  points  to  his  (UU  bleeding  wound. 

When  it  is  recolle^led  how  thefe  lines  are  fct, 
and  how  Beard  fung  them,  I  think  the  appropriate 
epithet  inftcad  of  defpicable,  which  has  unlparingly 
been  applied,  ought  to  be  exquifite. 

In  relation  to  the  next  piece  of  Ari^e,  he  cer- 
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talnly  cannot  be  fo  well  defended.  Here  he  had 
no  Metastasio  to  lend  him  alTiftance,  yet  the  po- 
fitlon  of  Addison  is  fo  fairly  inverted;  that,  by 
having  indifferent  words  to  fet,  he  never  compofed 
fuch  indifferent  mufic.  It  was  damned  on  the  fixth 
night,  which  would  have  been  its  fate  on  the  third, 
but  for  Shuterj  who,  when  the  galleries  were 
fT^ry  riotous,  feized  a  momcni:  of  fulpenfion  and 
uttered  very  comically  in  the  language  of  Jufti<:e 
Clack,  **  Nay,  if  we  all  fpeak  together  how  fhali 
'^  we  hear  one  another/^ 

Kenrick,  who  will,  longer  be  remembered  to 
his  infamy  for  his  unmanly  and  fcandalous  attack 
on  Garrick,*  than  to  his  credit  far  any  work  of 
genius,  wrote  Fun,  which  was  a  fatirical  thing  in- 
tended to  ridicule  Fielding,  Hill,  and  other  well 
known  characters j  but.  Fielding  determined  to 
fpoil  this  fame  fun  of  Kenrick,  apprehended  the 
adors  and  the  audience  on  the  firft,  and  of'courfe 


*  This  unprovoked  and  impudent  libel  cannot  be  f'oigoitcn.  The  bu- 
fmefs  finilhed  by  a  nioll  fen'ila  and  pufiUamious  couceffion.  in  the'Seit^' 
papers.  He  afked  a  gentleman  with  his  ufaal  effrontery,,  what il^eo  though* 
of  his  conduft,  "  Why,  faid  the  gentleman,  the  public  have  for  thefe  fix 
*'  months  confidered  you  as  a  rafcal^  and  now  left  they  fliould  be  miilaken, 
*'  )'ou  have  given  it  under  your  hand." 
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the  onlv,  night's  performance,  which  was  at  the 
Callle  Tavern  in  Paternofter  Row. 

Falftaff's  Wedding,     This  was  a  fcqucl  to  the  fc-. 
cond  part  oi  Henry  the  'bourth^  and  written  prpfeflcdly 
in  imitation  of  Shakespeare.     It  was  an  arrogant 
performance,    and  muft    fink    to    nothing    while 
the   Englifli  langua^^c  endures,    for   fo    long    will 
Shakespeare's    Faljlaff  be    remembered.       This 
play  was  afterwards  altered  and  performed  at  Love's 
benefit  to  as  little  purpofe  as  before.     The  Widowed 
Wife,  in  which  Gar  rick  aflifted  the  author,  who  un- 
kindly in  return  faid  he  had  fpoiled  his  play,  v.  as  per- 
formed to  bad  houfes  for  nine  nights.    The  BtteWft, 
taken  from  Fielding*s  Amelia,  was  damned  un  the 
firft  nighr.    This  author  alfo  brought  out  one  plot  of 
Johnson's  Country  Lajfes^  as  an  opera  which,  with 
the  help  of  fome  Vauxhall  mufic,  was  performed 
for  a  time,  and  the  other  plot  as  a  farce  which  was 
damned  on  the  fecond  night.     As  to  the  reft,  Ken- 
rick   would  write,   but  it  was  with  difficulty   he 
could  procure  himfelf  .co  be  read;  for,  what,  be- 
tween his  perpetually  filling  his  head  with  rancour, 
and  his  ftomach  with  brandy,  he  burnt  with  envy 
at  the  fuccefs  of  every  rational  man's  purfuit,  and, 
ty  hating  every  body,  was  hated  by  every  body, 

y[ou  V.  L  1 
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Gentleman,  an  author  of  very  poor  abilities, 
wrote  and  altered  the  following  pieces,  Sejanus^  The 
Stratford  Jubilee,  the  Sultan^  thcTobacconiJi^  the  Cox- 
combs ^  Cupid* s  Revenge^  the  Pantheonites^  tlie  Modijh 
Wife,  Zaphlra^  Richard  the  Second,  the  Mentaliji^  and 
the  Fairy  Courts  none  of  which  are  now  known  to  the 
ft«ige,  and  it  is  of  very  little  confequence  that  they 
ever  were.  Reed,  a  rope  maker,  wrote  the  Super" 
anuated  Gallant,  a  farce  never  performed,  Madrigal 
and  Trulletta^  a  mock  tragedy,  performed  only  one 
night,  and  alfo  the  Regjjier  Office,  a  piece  which  was 
written  with  a  very  laudable  intention,  and  from 
which  FooTE  flole  Mrs.  Cole.  It  was  performed  for 
a  length  of  time  at  Drury  Lane,  in  1761,  and 
feveral  fucceffive  feafons,  which  confiderable  ap- 
plaufe.  DidOi  a  tragedy,  was  performed  three 
times,  and  Tom  Jones,  taken  of  courfe  from  Field- 
ing's novel,  was  performed  with  fome  fuccefs# 

J^ovE,  an  aftor  of  merit  and  much  refpedled, 
whofe  real  name  was  Dance,  and  who  was  brother 
to  the  prefent  City  furveyar,  and  the  member  for 
Eaft  Grinftead,  wrote,  for  the  ftage,  Pamela^  1742, 
a  piece  remarkable  for  nothing  but  that  Garrick 
performed  in  it  before  he  was  an  aclor  prefeflionally. 
The  Village  Wedding,  a  piece  tolerably  written, 
but  very  thinly  conftruftedj  for  it  contained  but 
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three  charaftcrs.  Tlmon  of  Athens  was  by  no  means 
an  injudicious  alteration  of  Shakespeare's  f)lay. 
It  was  only  performed  at  Richmond.  The  Ladies 
Frolick,  which  is  the  Jovial  Crew  cut  into  a 
farce,  was  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane  in  1770 
with  tolerable  fuccefs.  The  City  Madam  altered 
from  MaJJingery  was  brought  forward  in  1 771,  at 
Richmond.  The  alterations  were  judicious,  and 
indeed  Love  had  good  fenfe  and  talents  enough 
to  render  every  thing  he  undertook  refpedable. 


d  banif. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


COLMAN,  KELLY,  LLOYD,  Mrs.  SHERIDAN, 
Mrs.  GRIFFITHS,  AND  GOLDSMITH. 


MT      ,7 

X  snALLnext  fpeakof  Colman,  as  an  author  of 
great  value  to  the  theatre  ;  for,  though  it  is  clearly 
^  apparenr  that  his  dramatic  pieces  were  not  fo  well 
^  conftruded  nor  operated  upon  at  any  time  of  his  life 
as  when  he  benefited  by  the  advice  and  affiftancc 
of  Garrick  ;    yet  there  is  a  peculiar  neatnefs,  a 
beauty,  a   corrednefs,    without,  however,  tame- 
nefs  or  vapidity,  that  has  fcarcely  ever  been  equal- 
led.    He  was   a   kind  of  Englifh  Terence,  and 
engrafted   claflical  eloquence  upon  truth  and  na- 
ture; indeed  M  en  an  der's  fait  which  is  fuppofed 
to  have  evaporated  in  its  pafTage  from  Greece   to 
Rome. 

The  firft  Dramatic  effay  of  this  author  was  Polly 
Honeycomb,   written  purpofely  to  bring    forv\ard 
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Mifs  Pope.  The  end  of  warning  young  girls  from 
that  dcflruAion  of  which  they  arc  in  danger,  from 
fwallowing  the  mental  poifon  which,  to  the  fcandal 
of  the  prefs,  is  diffeminatcd  through  the  circula- 
ing  libraries,  is  well  accompllflied,  and  there  is 
fomething  extremely  dramatic  and  perfcdly  novel 
in  the  man's  being  gradually  dcferted  by  his 
whole  family,  at  the  finifh.  This  piece  was  fir  ft 
performed  in  1760. 

The  Jealous  Wife  was  produced  in  1761.  This 
is  one  of  the  bed  comedies  on  the  Stage;  thanks, 
however,  in  great  meafurc  to  Garrick  ;  for  ne- 
ver was  there  an  occafion  where  his  aflidance 
was  more  wanted,  or  rendered  more  honeftly  or 
more  cfFeclually.  Colman  was  a  young  author, 
which  will  eafily  be  credited,  when  the  reader 
knows  that  the  Mufical  Lady  made  originally  a 
part  of  the  Jealous  Wife.  He  had  the  good  fenfe  to 
liften  toGARRiCK,  who  took  great  pains,  with  the 
tafk  afEgned  him,  and  in  the  performing  it  evinc- 
ed great  judgment  and  knowledge  of  efFe6t.  It  is 
generally  fuppofed,  that  this  play  was  written  by 
Colman  and  Garrick  in  conjundlion,  in  the  fame 
manner  that  they  wrote  the  Clandeftine  Marriage, 
but  this  is  not  the  fad,  Garrick  fuggefted  the  al- 
terations, but  Colman  wrote  the  whoIc» 
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Let  the  public  regrSttnfe  afting  of  that  day,  when 
they  are  told  that  Oakly  was  performed  by  Gar- 
rick,  Major  Oakley  by  Yates,  Lord  Trinket  by 
O'Brien,  Sir  Harry  Beagle  by  King,  Lady  Free- 
love  by  Mrs.  Clive,  and  Mrs.  Oakley  by  Mrs. 
Pritchard,  and  that  the  other  charafters  were 
proportionably  fupported. 

'"^he  MuficalLady^  1762,  has  as  good  a  tendency 
as  Folly  Honeycomb.  Ladies  make  themfelvcs  rc- 
diculous  in  no  way  fo  much  as  in  pretending  to  un- 
derftand  the  fcience  of  mufic,  of  which  it  is  the 
fiudy  and  the  intereft  of  their  inflruclors  to  keep 
them  in  the  dark,  frequently  for  fear  of  an  invcRi- 
gation  of  their  own  ignorance.  The  plot  lies  very 
round,  and  is  moft  judicioufly  worked  up.  King^ 
Yates,  and  Mifs  Pope,  vei*y  ably  fupported  the 
piece. 

Thilajler  was  altered  from  Beaumont  and 
Fletchi.r  by  Colman,  for  the  purpofe  of  intro- 
ducing PowEL  on  his  firft  appearance.  This  alter- 
ation was  made  with  great  good  fenfe,  and  with 
an  eye  ftriftly  to  the  reputation  of  the  original  au* 
thors.  The  affillance  given  to  it  by  Powel  and 
Mrs.  Yates,  \vas  of  infinite  benefit  to  the  piece. 
7he  Deuce  is  in  Him  was  brought  out  while  Qar.* 
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RICK  was  in  Italy,  and  had  good  fuccefs.  It  was 
one  of  thofe  things  in  the  ftylc  of  the  French  after 
pieces,  and  was  full  of  that  peculiar  neatnefs  wicli 
which  this  author  always  wrote.  The  plot  is 
partly  from  Marmontely  and  partly  from  a  circum- 
cumftancc  publicly  known  at  that  time. 

The  Clandeftine  Marriage  has  been  already  fpoken 
of.  Tl*c  Englijh  Merchapty  which  is  a  clofe  tranila«- 
tion  of  VoLTAiRi's  VEcoJfaife^  was  performed  at 
Drury-Lane  in  1767.  This  play  is  full  of  found 
good  fenfe ;  but  it  is  too  French,  and  too  cold  for 
any  great  admiration  on  the  Engiifh  ftage  :  ia  fid 
it  is  gold,  and  fterling,  but  is  unfafhioned.  Lear 
was  altered  from  Shakespear,  and  wuh  ibme  pro- 
priety 5  but  we  have  already  fcen  why  Tate's  altcc- 
ation  will  ever  have  the  preference.  Colman  be- 
ing at  this  time  in  the  infancy  of  his  Covent-Gai  den 
management,  he  was  obliged  to  buckle  to  this  kind 
of  work,  which  was  not  his  fort  fo  much  as  original 
writing.  It  was  for  Colman  to  invent,  and  for 
Garrick  to  improve;  and  this  is  clearly  evident 
here,  Colman  having  loft  himfelf  very  materially 
as  to  ftage  cfFed  from  the  moment  he  parted  from 
Garrick. 

The  Oxonian   in  Town^  in  which  piece  it  was 
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dearly  evident  that  Colman  was  left  alone,  ap- 
peared at  Covcnt-Garden.  It  very  properly  ar- 
tacked  a  favourite  vice ;  but  the  'Squirt  of  Aljhliay 
and  other  fimilar  things,  had  anticipated  all  the 
cfFecl  thac  could  be  expeded  from  it.  It  would 
have  quietly  funk  to  oblivion  if  feme  ganr^blers  had 
not  ftupidly  volunteered  themfeves  as  the  guardians 
of  Irifh  honour,  which  nniflied  by  their  tacit  confef- 
fion  that  they  were  the  very  outcafts  of  fociety  that 
the  author  meant  to  detect  and  punifh. 

Man  andWife  was  a  very  injudicious  performance, 
CoLMAN  ought  to  h:ive  known  that  nothing  could 
ftand  againlt  the  Spectacle  that  Gahrick  was  pre- 
paring at  Drury-Lane.  It  mud,  therefore,  natu- 
rally lofe  him  reputation.  It  had,  however,  the 
good  tfftct  of  furnilhing  Garrick  with  the  idea  in 
his  prologue  of  comparing  the  two  houfes  to  the 
two  Magpies  between  Hounflow  and  Colnbrook. 
The  Portrait^  taken  from  Le  Tableau  Parlant  of  An- 
5EAUME,  was  a  burletta ;  the  mufic  by  Dr.  Arnold, 
It  had  very  little  fuccefs.  The  Fairy  Prince  was  a 
fpeclacle  gathered  from  Shakespear,  Dryden,  and 
Gilbert  West,  and  brought  out  to  introduce  the 
ceremony  of  the  Inftallation  of  the  Knights  of  the. 
Garter.  In  this  piece  Mifs  Brown,  afterwards  the 
unfortunate  Mrs.  Cargyl,  made  her  firft  appearance, 
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Comusy  performed  in  1772,  wa^  of  cbufte  alcerccl 
from  Milton.     Col  mam  would  have  more  obliged 
the  public,  and  aflifted  his  own  reputation,  by  un- 
dertaking fome  original  piece.     Achilles  in  Petticoats 
i^as  an  alteration  from  Gat.     It   met  with  very 
lirtlc  fucccfs.    The  Man  of  Bujine/s  is  another  ftrong 
proof  that  Colman  felt  himfelf  awkward  when  left 
alone.     It  had  but  very  moderate  fuccefs,  notwith-. 
ftanding  he  produced  it  at  his  own  theatre  with  all 
the  advantages  that  a  manager  has  in  his  power  to 
give  Kis  own  productions.  Epiceue^  altered  of  courfe 
from  Jon  SON,  is  judicious  enough,  but  it  had  not 
great  fuccefs. 

IJlington  Spa  was  brought  out  at  Drury-Lane, 
after  Colman  had  fold  his  fliare  of  the  other  thca- " 
tfe.     It  was  well  written,  but  it  wanted  the  touch 
of  GXrrick's  promethean  pencil,  which  he  was  not 
nnuch  inclined    perhaps    to    lend    after  Colmam's 
apoftacy  5     for    though    it  is  true    that    Colman 
made  money  by  his  Covent-Garden   expeditions^' 
he   Certainly  would  have  made   more   reputationi^ 
had  he   ftaid  at  Drury-Lane.      New  Brooms,  an 
interlude,  at  the  opening  of  Drury-Lane  theatre, 
after  Garrick's  fcceflion,  was  of  courfe  well  re- 
ccived. 

VOL.  V.  MOl 
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The  Spanijh  Barber,  performed  in  the  Haymarket 
in  the  fummer  of  1777,  at  which  time  Colman  be- 
came manager  of  that  theatres  was  performed  with 
merited  fuccefs.  It  was  during  that  feafon  Mifs 
Farren,  now  Countefs  of  Derby,  made  her  firfl: 
appearance  on  the  ftage.  The  mulic  of  this  piece 
•was  compofed  by  Dr.  Arnold.  The  Female  Cheva* 
Her  had  no  great  fuccefs ,  it  was  altered  from  the 
Artful  Husband  of  Tavern lr.  Bonduca^  altered 
from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  did  no  great  mat- 
ters. The  Company  at  the  Haymarket  were  not 
competent  to  the  reprefentation  of  fuch  a  piece. 

With  the  Suicide  I  fliall  finifh  an  examination  of 
this  author's  dramatic  works.  It  was  performed  at 
the  Haymarket  in  1778,  and  was  certainly  Col- 
man's  bcfl  piece,  after  the  Clandeftine  Marriage^ 
which  evidently  confirms  how  much  the  genius  of 
CoLMAN  was  indebted  to  the  judgement  of  Gar- 
rick,  CoLMAN,  however,  is  an  author  very  wor- 
thy to  be  imitated.  Chafte,  neat,  unexaggerated 
nature,  he  hit  moft  wonderfully.  He  was  a  kind  of 
Teniers  in  writing.  His  figures  were  fmall,  but 
they  were  beautifully  finiflied.  They  had  always 
the  bed  effed  however  when  they  were  grouped  by 
Garrick,  who  knew  their  keeping  better  than  the 
painter  did  5  and  yet,  though  Garrick  knew  light 
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and  {hade,  ftyle  and  efftdl,  better  than  Colman, 
without  fuch  adinirable  materals  as  Colman  pof- 
fefled,  the  public  would  not  have  had  (o  much 
opportunity   of  benefiting    by  the  judgement  of 

Garrick. 

Kelly,  who  ought  to  follow  Colman  at  an 
humble  diftance,  wrote  neverthelefs  for  the  ftage 
with  fomc  fuccefs.  He  happened,  fortunately  for 
himfelf,  and  unluckily  for  the  public  tifte,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  rage  that  then  prevailed  f  )r  cnti'- 
ment.  Every  thing  was  at  that  time  fentinfient.  It 
was  the  only  fecret  of  writing  for  fuccefs.  If  a 
man  was  to  be  hanged,  or  manied,  out  cume  a 
fentiment.  If  a  rogue  triumphed,  or  was  toficd  ia 
a  blanket,  what  an  opportunity  tor  a  lentimeiit! 
If  the  butler  was  drunk,  or  the  chambermaid  im- 
pertinent, Hiten  to  a  fentiment !  In  fhort,  if  the 
alderman  ate  too  much  cuftar:),  or  h;:-  svifc  fre- 
quented too  many  ron^s  j  if  the  vice  u  is  gaming  ia 
the  Alley,  or  at  Brooks's,  wenchmg,  or  drinking; 
if  fortune  came  unafked,  or  was  acaf  to  folicita- 
tion;  if  the  fubjccl:  was  heal vh  or  iicknefs,  happi- 
nefs  or  mifery  ^  hooraw  for  a  fentiment  I 

Falje  Delicacy^  T76S,  had  almofl:  aH  thefe  'equi- 
Ates  i  and,  chat  the  audience  mi^uc  have  enough  of 
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their  darling  fentiments  after  they  had  been  delight- 
ed with  a  plentiful  nuaiber  of  them  in  the  courle  of 
the  adlion,  the  moment  the  cataftrophe  finifhed,  for- 
ward came  every  individual  ador  and  aclrefs,  and 
fufpended  the  fall  of  the  curtain  with  a  fentiment. 
Nay,  fo  far  did  this  folly  prevail,  that  the  critics 
themfelves  began  to  congratulate  the  world  on  the 
reftoration  of  Menander,  claflically  conveyed  in 
the  manner  of  the  Greek  chorus, 

AWordtotheV/ife^  1770,  was  damned  on  the 
flage,  but  the  author  was  remunerated  by  a  large 
fubfcription.  This  failure  has  been  imputed  to^ 
Kelly's  having  broached  his  political  opinions^ 
pretty  freely  in  the  newfpapers ;  but  without  any 
outrage  of  probality  or  common  fenfe,  it  would  be 
more  natural  to  impute  its  failure  to  the  want  of 
merit  in  the  piece,  which  was  miferably  bad  ^  bc-r 
fides  Goldsmith  had,  before  this,  balanced  the 
account  between  nature  and  fentiment,  in  which 
poor  fentiment  was  left  minus  by  a  confiderable 
difference, 

Clementina^  a  tragedy,  by  this  author,  performed 
at  Covent-Garden  in  1771,  was  almoft  as  dull  as 
his  fentimental  comedy.  It  fet  the  audience  aflecp, 
and  therefore  they  had  npt  fpirits  enough  to  damn 
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it,*  which  they  neverthelefs  might  have  been  tempt- 
ed to  have  done  if  it  had  not  been  for  Mrs  Yatls's 
admirable  acting.  The  Prince  of  Agra ^  altered  from 
Dry  DEN,  and  alfo  brought  out  at  Covent-Garden, 
was  performed  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Lessing* 
HAM,  but  had  very  little  fuccefs.  This  play,  and 
the  School  for  Wives^  were  fathered,  out  of  kindnefs  to 
Kelly,  by  a  refpecflable  gentleman  now  at  the  head 
of  the  police,  which  fhews  that  the  public  raanifefl 
their  fentiments,  as  to  plays,  without  regard  to  the 
circumftances  or  fituations  of  the  authors,  but 
merely  according  to  their  merits  ;  for  this  play  had 
no  fuccefs,  and  the  School  for  Wives  not  enough  to 
flatter  the  pretentions  of  a  reputable  author. 

The  Romance  of  an  Hour  was  taken  from  Mar- 
MONTEL,  and  was  paffable  enough;  the  Man  of 
Reafon  is  acknowledged,  by  Kelly's  biographer,  to 
have  been  inferior  to  the  reft  of  his  works,  for 
which  there  was  no  occafion ;  but  yet  the  failure 
of  it  is  very  kindly  attributed  to  Woodward's 
mifconception  of  the  principal  character.    In  fhort. 


*  A  gentleman  was  afked,  after  one  of  the  reprefientations  of  thi^  play^ 
why  he  did  not  hifs  it  ?  "  How  the  devil  could  I,"  faid  he,  "  It  wy 
**  impoffible !     A  man  cannot  hifs  and  yawn  ait  the  fame  time.**" 
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Kelly  was  but  an  indifferent  writer ;  but,  by  hav- 
ing many  companionable  qualities,  and  being  nady 
at  all  tunes  to  render  his  condu6t  plealurabie  and 
ferviceable  to  fociety,  both  the  public  and  his 
friends,  wherever  they  properly  could,  were  happy 
in  return  to  oblige  and  ferve  him. 

Lloyd,  the  friend  and  companion  of  Churchill 
and  Wilkes,  was  a  good  writer.  His  ^^or  is  a 
poem  of  confiderable  merit  j  and  proved  a  bone 
that  wits  of  high  reputation  have  been  happy  to 
nibble  at.  His  dramatic  productions  however  arc 
of  no  high  rank.  The  Tears  and  Triumphs  of  Par- 
pajfus  was  merely  an  ode.  Jrcadia,  or  the  Sbep- 
herd's  Wadding^  was  a  compliment  on  the  nuptials 
of  their  Majcfties.  It  was  neatly  written.  The 
School  for  fFives,  from  Moliere,  was  printed,  but 
never  aded.  Indeed  it  was  merely  written  ta 
fhew  how- far  Mvt^PHy  bad  borrowed  from  th^ 
French, 

The  Death  of  Jdam  was  tranflated  from  the  Ger-* 
man  of  Klopstock.  It  is  complained  of  as  a  bad 
tranflation ;  and  certainly  it  is  not  a  good  play. 
The  Capricious  Lovers^  to  fay  the  truth,  is  the  only 
piece  of  Lloyd  which  can  be  called  in  the  fmalleft 
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degree  an  acqulfition  to  the  ftage.  It  was  per- 
formed at  Drury  Luiic  while  Gar  rick  was  in  Italy. 
The  mufic  was  compofcd  bv  Rush,  and  it  was 
well  adled.  The  fubjefl  was  Favart's  Ninette  d  la 
Ceur, 

Mrs.  Sheridan,  who  had  prctenfions  as  a  writer 
greatly  beyond  thofe  which  are  poffefTed  by  ladies 
in  general,  wrote  Sydney  Biddulfh  for  the  clofct, 
and  for  the  ftage,  the  Bifcoveryy  in  which  there  is 
great  natupe  and  fpirit  ;  and  the  BupCy  in  which 
indelicacy,  a  quickfand  fo  often  fatal  to  lady- 
writers,  funk  her  venture.  It  has  been  urged  that 
the  audience  were  too  delicate,  but  this  was  not 
the  truth,  for  the  Dupe  was  performed  in  1763, 
and  the  rage  for  falfe  delicacy  did  not  prevail  till 
1768. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  was  a  writer  widely  different 
from  Mrs.  Sheridan,  for  fhe  was  a  type  of  the 
celebrated  Mrs.  Philips,  the  never  to  be  enough 
admired  Orinda,  even  to  her  Platonic  Letters.  Her 
dramatic  pieces  were  the  Platonic  Wife^  performed 
in  1765,  and  taken  from  Marmontel.  It  lingered 
through  fix  nights.  Amana  Was  a  kind  of  dramatic 
poem,  but  it  was  never  a6tcd,  *  The  Double  Mijlake 
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had  about  the  fame  reception  as  the  Platonic  Wife. 
The  School  for  Rakes,  1^6^,  was  a  traliflation  from 
Beaumarchais,  and  proved  to  be  the  beft  of  this 
lady's  productions.  It  was  well  performed,  and  had  a 
tolerable  run.  A  JVife  in  the  Right  exhibited  a  lady 
writer  in  the  wrong,  for  it  was  pcrfornied  only  one 
night.  It  came  out  at  Covent-Garden  in  1772. 
Theories  gave  Mrs.  Griffiths  a  hint  that  it  was 
time  Ihe  fhould  leave  off  writing  for  the  ftage. 
This  hint  fhe  took,  and  this  piece  finifhed  her  dra- 
matic career. 

Goldsmith,  who  has  done  honour  to  Englifh 
literature;  who  was  the  beft  meaning,  ftrange^ 
good,  whimfical  creature  in  the  world  ;  whofe  in- 
tentions, though  always  right,  by  doing  nothing 
like  any  body  elfe  he  executed  always  wrongs 
whofe  writings,  which  are  a  mixture  oF  merit  and 
fingularity,  fcarcely  had  a  part  that  did  not  contain 
feme  trait  of  himfelf  j  who  has  left  two  beautiful 
poems,  a  fweet  ballad,  and  a  charming  novel,  wrote 
fuccefsfully  for  the  ftage,  but  not  up  to  the  ftandard 
of  his  other  productions. 

The  good  natured  Man  was  brought  out  at  Covent- 
Garden,  exaftly  at  the  moment  when  the  public 
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began  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  fentimcatal 
mani:i.  There  is  nothing,  however,  better  than 
Croker,  and  the  Incident  of  the  incendiary  letter; 
but  Bailiffs  were  introduced  on  the  flage,  which  had 
been  done  an  hundred  times  before,  and  has  been  aa 
hundred  times  fince,  and  it  was  enough  that  the 
audience  did  not  like  fuch  vulgar  acquaintance. 
There  have  been  times  when,  if  they  had  been  real 
bailiffs,  the  managers  would  have  fympathized  with 
the  audience.  To  fee  however  that  the  public  are 
a  very  fliort  time  deluded  when  they  adopt  falfe 
taRe  without  confideration,  they  were  glad  of 
the  next  opportunity  Goldsmith  gave  them  of 
laughing  away  the  gloom  that  had  been  thrown 
over  their  minds  by  the  introduction  of  an  in- 
fatuation fo  totally  contrary  to  the  Englifli  cha- 
racter. 

She  fioops  to  Conquer  Goldsmith  confidered  as  a 
defperate  remedy  for  a  defperate  difeafc.  It  ope- 
rated effectually  •,  indeed  like  eledlricity.  The  au- 
diences feemed  as  if  they  had  been  at  fome  place 
the  reverfe  of  the  Cave  of  Trophonius,  for  they 
went  in  fad  and  came  out  merry.  This  piece  was  a 
good  deal  abufed,  and  no  wonder,  for  it  went  to  the 
ruin  of  dull  authors.   Its  efficacy,  however,  was  con- 
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firmed ;  and,  whatever  abfurdities  the  public  tafte 
may  have  affumed  at  times,  it  has  not  fince 
then  trenched  upon  the  pulpit.  Goldsmith  alfo 
altered  for  Quick's  benefit,  the  Grumbler^  from 
Sedley. 
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CHAP.    VIL 


CUMBERLAND,  BENTLEY,  MASON,  Mrs.  BROOKE, 

Mrs.  LENNOX,  HULL,  O'HARA,  HOOLE, 

and  VICTOR. 


Cumberland,  a  well  known  voluminous 
writer  ;  who,  befides  a  prodigious  number  of  dif- 
ferent produflions,  has  laboured  in  the  Theatrical 
vineyard  with  great  earneftnefs  and  feme  reputation 
even  from  1761,  to  the  prefent  moment,  brcight 
out,  during  the  period  to  which  my  llrictures 
extend,  thirteen  dramatic  pieces. 

The  BanJJhment  of  Cicero^  1761,  was  offered  to 
Garrick,  but  not  accepted.  The  bufinefs  of 
Clodius  and  his  fifter,  and  the  debauching  of 
Pompey's  wife  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  were  not 
to  be  tolerated.  It  was  in  fadt,  though  flrongly 
written  in  many  parts,  evidently  an  inexpeiienced 
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produi5lion,  and  thefefbre,  thdiiianagef,  in  refiifing 
it,  did  his  duty  by  the  p'liblfd/  '^H^^sMmers  %le 
was  an  opera,  performed  at  Cov&nt'OarcTls'n  Ther^ti-e 
in  1765.  It  was  too  heav'f  for  a  comic  opera,  and 
therefore  was  called  a  comedy  \i*Vth'fongs.' '  The 
mufic  was  an  Italian  fele<flion,  but  iVwas  in  general 
dull  and  ill  chofen.  This  piece  was'  cut  down  t^o 
a  fatce,  but  it  did  as  little  in   that   form   as   at 

The  Brothers  was  perfoiMned  at  Covent  Garden, 
1769,   and   received  confiderable  applaufe.     The 

■Weft  Indian^  by  infinite  degrees  the  bell:  produclion 

"bf  this  author,  was  performed  at  Drury  Lane  in 

1771.     Mr.  Cumberland  had  by  this  time  feen, 

'ffiat  feourfe  muft  be  had  to  other  authors  if  any 
expectations  of  fuccefs  were  formed  by  him<  with 
fafety.  He  had  tried  this  e^xpedient  with  efFed  in 
the  Brothers^  which  were  Tcm  Jones  and  Blifil^  and 
here  he  was  determined  not  to  inconvenience  him- 
felfj  but  I  do  not  mean  this  a  as  reproach,  fince 
Campley's  generofity,  and  other  circumftancs  in 
the  Funeral,  the  T-zej/;/ i^/V^/j,  and  other  pky«i  fo 
whHtted  his  theatrical  knife,  that  it  carved  a  moft 
entertaining  play,  which,  in  fpight  of  a  great  deal 
of  afFedled  language, , created  intereft  and  afforded 
pleafure. 
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Ti^non  of  Athens  was  aa  alteration  fronl  Shake- 
spear,  and  performed  at  Drury  Lane,  in  1771, 
with  but  little  fuccefs.  I'he  Fajhionable  Lf/ver  came 
out  the  fame  i'ealon,  but  it  was  a  mod  injudicious 
play  and  contained  fuch  a  mixture  of  the  Confcious 
Lovers,  Falfe  Delicacy,  Tafte,  and  Clarijfa  liar  lawn, 
that  it  was  impoflible  for  any  thing  to  be  more 
heterogeneous;  and,  to  add  to  the  other  misfortunes 
of  this  comedy,  Moody  was  brought  forward  to  per- 
form a  Scotchfman.  'T\iQNote  of  Hand,  a  farce,  had 
fome  fuccefs,  but  was  not  equal  to  the  after-pieces  of 
Murphy  or  Colman,  The  Choleric  Man  was  very 
much  attacked  by  the  critics,  which  brought  out 
an  irafcibility  from  the  author  which,  has  been 
ever  fince  phiyed  upon.  Let  no  man  wiite  unlcfs 
^^  (Can  know  how  to  treat  calumny  with  con- 
tempt. 

The  Battle  of  Hafings,  performed  at  Drury  Lane 
in  1778,  turned  out  the  battle  of  the  critics,  who 
had  certainly  too  much  reafon  on  their  fide.  They 
alledged  that  the  truth  of  hiftory  had  been  violated, 
and  that  a  perpetual  imitation  of  Shak^sjpfar  ex- 
hibited the  writing  of  this  author,  as  indeed  it 
Vould  of  any  other,  to  a  difadvantage  -,  not  how- 
ever that  it  is  not  tolerate^l.^ync^  praifed   too  by 
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authors  of  the  prefent  day.  The  fad  is,  the  public 
had  been  taught  to  expecc  too  much  from  this 
piay,  which  was  certainly  a  ftrange  incongruous 
bufinefs.  Any  man  might  have  fvvorn  that  the 
Weji  Lidian  would  have  been  the  be  all,  and  the 
end  all  with  this  gentleman.  When  a  man  finifhes 
a  v;ork  with  faying  *^  this  is  well  but  I  ftiall  make 
the  next  better,"  it  is  a  thoufand  to  one  but  he 
fucceeds ;  if  he  pronounces  that  nothing  in  its  way 
can  go  beyond  it,  he  fpeaks  truth  as  to  himfelf, 
foTihewili  not  exceed  it  again, 

Bentley,  fon  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Bentley, 
wrote  a  piece,  in  the  nature  of  the  old  Italiaa 
comedy,  called  the  Wijhes^  which,  as  we  have 
feen,  was  performed  at  Drury  Lane,  during  that 
Summer  that  Murphy  and  Foots  had  the  manage^ 
ment  of  it.  It  was  odd,  extravagant  aod  eccentric, 
but  there  was  fomcthing  {^  novel  in  making  the 
whole  pantomimic  family  fpeak,  when  we  had  been 
accuftomed  to  be  entertained  only  with  their  atti- 
tudes and  jefticuLuion,  that  the  public  knew  not 
how  to  take  it.  This  helped  its  fate  which  was 
however  accelerated  by  its  want  of  plan,  connexion, 
and  intereft.  Bentley  alfo  wrote  Fhihdamus^  2l 
kind  of  tiagedy,  on  which  Gray  has  written  a  moft 
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elaborate  eulogium ;  but  the  bed  that  can  be  faid 
of  it  is,  that  it  may  be  paflable  in  the  clofet,  but  it 
would  be  intolerable  on  the  Qage, 

Mason,  a  fweet  and  beautiful  writer,  and  a  man 
univerfally  beloved  and  efVeemed,  wrote  Elfrida^ 
and  Caraclacus^  neither  of  which  pieces  were  in- 
tended for  the  ftage,  they  were  brought  out,  afTidcd 
by  the  mufic  of  Arn£,  and  though  it  is  both  natural 
and  proper  to  prefer  regular  tragedy,  as  time  and 
cuftom  has  eftablifhed  it,  yet  it  was  a  comph- 
ment  to  the  ftage  and  a  proof  of  Colman's  claffical 
difcrimination  to  bring  forward  Elfriday  though 
not  fo  well  altered  by  him  as  it  was  afterwards  by 
the  author.  In  this"  kind  of  tragedy,  Cara^acus 
is  the  beft  becaufe  the  cataflrophe  is  more  noble, 
more  elevated,  and  the  diurefs  is  heightened  by  a 
confideration  that  valour  fuffers  for  Patriotifm,  and 
that  hiftory  is  not  violated. 

In  Elfrida  the  punifhment  is  hard,  but  it  is  the 
punifhmcnt  of  treafon,  and  truth  is  outraged,  by 
making  Elfrida  retire  to  a  convent,  rather  fondly 
by  the  way  than  religioufly,  while  recollecbion  bu- 
fily  reminds  us,  that  the  real  Elfrida  married  the 
King  who  murdered  her  hufband.  Again,  a  chorus 
of  Druids,  who  were  profelTionally  bards,  is  fuperior 
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both  naturally  and  mufically  to  a  chorus  of  virgins; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  domeiHc  woe  always  makes 
thedeepeft  imprellion,  and  the  iyric  Y>^vtioi  Elfridii 
is  better  written  for  nmfic  than  thacof  C(?^r^^^ci/j.^ 

Mrs.  Brooice,  who  has  written  many  novels  that 
have  been  well  received  by  the  world,  if  that  be  a 
criterion  of  merit,  wrote  alfo  a  tragedy,  the  only 
production  I  am  entitled  to  mention  liere,  called 
Virginia,  IV'Irs.  Lennox  Hands  upon  much  the 
i'ame  foundation  as  to  reputation  as  Mrs.  Brooke. 
Her  Dramatic  pieces  are  Philander ^m^wer  performed; 
the  4S^yi?<?r,  performed  one  night  only,  in  1769,  at 
Coven t-Gaiden,  and  Old  City  Manners y  altered  from 
Enjtward  Hoe,  and  performed  w^ilh  very  little  ap- 
plaufe  at  Drury-Lane, 

EIuLL,  whofe  various  merits  as  author,  aclor, 
aiid  mianager,  have  long  been  known  to  the  public, 
produced  the  following   dramatic    pieces.       The 


*  I  am  competent  to  give  an  anfwer  to  all  thofe  who  have  exprefied  great 
aPionlfhment  that  Mason  never  wrote  a  regular  tragedy,  by  afluring  the 
reader,  that  he  himfelf  told  me,  at  Allon  in  Yorklhire,  that  he  had  then  in  his 
hr.reau  tvs'o  tragedies,  written  agreeable  to  the  ufage  of  [the  Englifii  theatre, 
but  that  they  never  fliould  be  produced,  owing  to  the  trouble  and  pjjin  he 
had  experienced  from  the  fally  and  caprice  of  managers. 
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Twins  altered  fi'otn  the  Comedy  of  Errors,  and  per- 
formed with  fucccfs;  t\i^  Ahfint  M^»,  performed 
once;  Pbarnacesy  an  oper^,  fee  by  Bates,  and  per- 
formed at  Drury-Lane,  while  Gar  rick  was  in  Italy. 
The  Spanijb  Lady  performed  for  the  author's  bene- 
fit! in  1765;  AUihtha  i^/^^/fi^oni  DESTOucrtES,  alfo 
performed  for  the  author's  benefit  ;  th^'Pfrplextties, 
a  comedy,  that  defcrved  its  titfe,  for  there  never 
was  fo  perplexed  a  plot,  which  was  taken  from 
TuKE*s  Adventures  of  Five  Hours,  and  in  which 
BfiARD  fung,  fpoke,  arid 'With  his  tifual  philanthropy 
did  every  thin«;  elfe  in  his  power  to  ferve  his  friend  ; 
aTid  the  Fairy  Favour y  a  trifle  performed  in  Tj6'jy 
tor  the  entertainment  of  his  Royal  Highnefs  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  ^  '•^^**  ' 

Hull  alfo  wrote  or  rather  fafhioned  into  an 
operia,  the  Royal  Merchant  from  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher.  The  mufic  was  by  Linley.  It  had 
but  litde  fuccefs.  Some  of  the  fongs  were  taken 
into  the  Camp,  a  piece  performed  at  Drury-Lane  in 
1778,  and  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  by  the  Ma- 
nager of  that  Theatre,  at  which  time  the  public  re- 
ceived them  as  we  have feen  with  rapture,  when  rhey 
had  paffedthem  by  with  indiflference  at  Covent-Gar- 
den,  fo  much  fafcination  is  there  fome  times  in  a  great 
name.     Rofamond  was  a  wonderful  favorite  for  fome 
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time,  wonderful,  I  fay,  becaufc  perhaps  nolliing 
could  have  been  more  infuflerably  dull,  but  the 
flory  did  the  bufinefs.  Queen  Elenor's  poifoned 
bowl  and  dagger  penetrated  to  the  very  back  of 
the  upper  gallery.  Edward  and  Elconora  was  altered 
from  Thompson  but  it  did  nothing;  Love  will  find 
out  the  Wa}\  an  opera,  and  the  Vidim  a  tragedy, 
finifli  Mr.  Hull*s  works  neither  of  which  expe- 
rienced much  fuccefs. 

O'Hara,  through  whofe  pieces  we  have  been 
taught  to  admire  the  native  Irifli  melodies,  pro- 
duced MidaSy  the  Golden  Pipfniy  and  April  Day^ 
original  burlettas  ;  and  tran dated  the  Two  Mi/ers, 
from  Fenoillot,  and  altered  Tom  Thu?nb  from 
Fielding.  Midas,  in  which  there  was  certainly 
much  excellent  humour,  and  fair  burlefque,  was 
by  infinite  degrees  the  beft  of  thefe  pieces. 

HooLE,who  tranQated  Metastasio,  altered  three 
of  that  admirable  author's  operas  into  tragedies, 
which  producing  a  new  efFecfl:  by  ending  happily, 
received  confiderable  applaufe.  It  was  only  an  in- 
novation, however,  for  they  completely  exhibited 
an  anticlimax,  and  lowered  in  proportion  as  the  no- 
velty wore  off.  Thefe  tragedies  are  Cyrus ^  Timanthes^ 
and  Cleonice.     It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  new 
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era  of  tragedy  begm  wfth  fentimental  comedy,  Cyrus 
being  the  companion  of  Fnl/e  Delicacy,  and  brought 
out  in  1768. 

Victor,  more  celebrated  as  a  theatrical  treafurer 
than  a  theatrical  writer,  produced,  however,  feveral 
things  of  different  defcriptions.  He  alrered,  moft 
miferably,  Shakespear's  ^wo  Gentlemen  of  p'erona-, 
Altemiray  a  tragedy,  was  publiflied  but  never  per- 
formed. The  Fatal  Errors  a  foft  name  for  the  com- 
miffion  of  adultery,  altered  from  Heywood's  fVo^ 
man  Killed  with  Kmdnejs^  was  alfo  never  performed. 
The  Fortunate  Peafant^  taken  from  Marivaux's 
Payfan  Parvenu^  fhared  the  fame  fate  and  fo  did  the 
Sacrifices. 
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CHAP.    VIIL 


SHERIDAN,  JEPHSON,  BATE,  MISS  MORE,  EUR- 

GOYNE,  KING,  ANDREWS,  MRS.  COWLEY, 

AND  HOLCROFT. 


As  I  profefs  to  clofe  this  work  at  the  death  of 
Garrick,  to  which  period  we  are  now  haflening, 
and,  as  the  authors  of  whom  I  have  lately  fpoken 
produced  theatrical  exhibitions  after  that  event, 
as  well  as  thofe  whofe  names  are  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  chapter,  I  (hall  merely  have  oppor- 
tunity to  fpeak  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  their 
different  merits,  and  review  fuch  pieces  as  they  pro- 
duced up  to  I779« 

Sheridan,  a  man  of  mofl:  commanding  talents, 
would  have  flood  inferior  to  very  few  writers,  on 
this  or  any  other  fimilar  lift,  had  his  time  been  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  theatre ;  for,  in  that  cafe,  as 
genius  loves  to  fpread  and  expand,  and  feldom  fa- 
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tisfies  itfelf  with  adopting  when  it  can  have  oppor- 
tunity of  traverfing  the  wide  range  of  invention, 
the  public  would  no  doubt  have  Icen  original  tra- 
gedies and  comedies,  fuch  as  might  have  ferved 
as  models  for  the  imitation  of  authors  not  fo 
happily  gifted,  in  (lead  of  fcenes,  hints,  and  cir- 
cumftances,  moil  ingenioufly  wrought  together  in- 
deed, but  as  far  as  any  thing  on  the  flagc  from 
originality. 

This  is  a  faft  fo  univerfally  known,  and  fo  con- 
ftantly  admitted,  that  it  has  been  often  argued  upon^ 
It  has  been  faid  that  there  is  not  in  nature  a  new 
charadler,  nor  a  new  fentiment,  and  all  that  can  be 
done  is  to  take  old  matter  and  give  it  a  novel  ap- 
pearance. That  it  is  fafer  to  do  fo  I  will  not  deny  j 
for  certainly,  when  any  thing  comes  in  conradt 
with  the  imagination  that  has  been  familiar  to  it, 
without  confideracion,  we  give  credit  for  its  meric 
upon  the  fpot,  whatever  we  may  do  upon  reflec- 
tion ;  and,  having  once  praifed  a  thing,  a  falfc 
pride  prevents  us  from  difcovering  that  v^e  were  de- 
ceived. It  muft  not  be  believed  that  Congrhve's 
bon  -mots  were  all  impromptus ;  and  it  is  a  literal 
fad  that  fome  of  Joe  Miller's  beft  jefts  are  flolen 
from  the  ancients  ;  but  when  this  is  allowed,  it  will 
yet  be  granted,  that  Mr.  Sheridan  could  have  in- 
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vented  incidents  as   good   as    thofe  he  has  bor- 
rowed» 

This  is  confirmed  by  this  author's  firft  prcduc- 
tion,  the  Kvals  ;  which,  though  Lydia  Languifh, 
Falkland  and  his  Miftrefs,  and  fome  other  charac- 
ters, are  copies  inllead  of  portraits,  is  the  molt  ori- 
ginal of  his  plays,  and  by  many  of  the  judicious 
thought  the  beft.  k  was  nearly  damned  on- the 
firft  night  i  and  he  is  faid  to  have  remarked  to  a 
friend,  as  he  withdrew  it,  ^'  I  have  nt)w  got  the 
"  lall,  and  it  fhall  be  my  fault  next  time  if  I  don't 
"  make  the  fhoe  to  fit.'*  His  labour,  however,  being 
only  cobkr's  work,  it  required  too  much  method  for 
his  volatile  genius  to  buckle  to.  For  the  reft,  the 
adopted  paflages  are  not  judicious;  for  Polly  Ho- 
neycomb was  better  in  its  former  place.  The  Nut- 
brown  Maid  is  only  fit  for  the  poem  flie  adorns  ; 
for  though  her  language  on  the  Itage  is  full  of 
fweetnefs  and  delicacy,  it  is  no  mors  appropriate 
than  would  be  the  fine  flrokes  of  a  miniature  painter 
in  the  finiftiing  of  flats  and  wings.  Being,  there- 
fore, neither  wholly  original,  nor  wholly  imitation, 
this  piece  (lands  like  this  author's  own  fimiie,  in  tiie 
Duenna^  of  the  wall  between  church  and  lynagogue, 
for  it  is  part  natural  and  part  incongiuous, 
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We  Hull  fee  that  Mr.  Sheridan  completely  got 
rid  of  the  original  part  of  the  fyftem  in  his  next 
piece.  In  the  Duenna  there  is  not  a  fingle  new  fitu- 
ation  frooi  beginning  to  end.  The  whole  of  the 
plot  of  turning  the  Daughter  out  of  doors  is  con* 
jointly  the  Sicilientie  of  Moliere  and  //  Filofofo  di 
Campagnay  where  every  circumftance  is  to  be  found 
from  the  Serenade  in  the  firil  Icene  to  the  marriage 
in  the  lad. 

In  //  Filofofo  di  Campagna  a  father  infiRs  on  his 
daughter's  marrying  to  pleafe  him,  and  refafes  her 
the  man  of  her  heart,  which  trouble  (he  gets  rid  of 
by  palming  her  maid  on  the  object  of  her  averfion, 
to  which  maid  in  the  end  he  is  adtually  married  ; 
and  it  is  impoflible  but  the  equivoques  in  one  piece 
muft  be  extremely  fimilar  to  thofe  in  the  other. 
]t  muft  be  allowed  there  is  more  humour,  or,  if 
you  will,  farce  in  the  Duenna^  than  in  the  other 
piece,  but  not  fo  much  nature  i  for  the  countryman, 
might  be  fuppofed  without  difficulty  to  millake  ^ 
fmart  country  lafs  for  his  friend's  daughter,  whereas 
it  is  a  very  flrong  violence  on  probability  to  make 
Ilaac  miftake  the  Duenna  for  Louifa;  one  he  is 
told  is  twenty  years  old,  and  the  other  he  muft 
know  to  be  fixty. 
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The  bufinefs  of  Ferdinand  and  Clara  is  the 
Wonder,  Clara  elopes,  Louifa  keeps  the  fecret  ; 
Ifabella  elopes,  Violante  keeps  the  fecret-,  Louifa  is 
the  fifter  of  Ferdinand,  fo  is  Ifabella  of  Don  Felix; 
Liflardo  is  threatened  fword  in  hand  by  Don  Felix, 
fo  is  Ifaac  by  Ferdinand  ,  Don  Felix  quarrels  with 
his  fifler's  lover,  fo  does  Ferdinand ;  Don  Felix 
miftakes  Ifabella  veiled  for  Violante,  fo  does  Ferdi- 
nand miftake  Louifa  for  Clara  j  nay,  fo  clofely  is 
the  wonder  copied,  that  Liflardo's  anxiety  to  get 
Gibby  a  drubbing  is  apparent  In  Ifaac's  telling 
Ferdinand  that  he  may  cut  Antonio's  throat  and 
welcome. 

Faihcr  Paul  is  Marmontel's  Philc/ophe  foi  difanf, 
who,  as  he  fits  at  a  feaft  and  enveighs  againft  gor- 
mandizing, adlually  fays,  as  he  entreats  a  lady  to 
help  him  to  feme  nicety  at  table,  *'  Can't  we  be 
*'  fatisfied  with  the  wholefome  roots  of  the  earth?" 
and  laments,  after  drinking  a  glafs  of  Burgundy, 
that  people  will  not  be  content,  like  cur  forefa- 
thers, "  with  the  chryftal  ftream."  But  the  cir- 
cumfiance  that  proves  this  author  as  fallible  as  any 
other  is,  that  he  has  made  the  Critic  laugh  at  the 
JDuenna ;  for  the  clock  flrikes  four  at  the  beginning 
of  the  "Tragedy  rehearjed,  which,  according  to  the 
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dedication,  profcfles  to  be  critical,  with  a  vie.v  of 
coiirfe  to  ridicule  the  unity  of  time;  and  it  Urikci 
three  at  the  beginning  of  the  Duenna^  intendin:^, 
without  doubtj  to  niark  that  unity  as  a  beauty. 

The  poetry,  though  fcidom  original,  is  every 
where  neat  and  flawing,  and  well  fuits  the  beauti- 
ful mufic,  partly  Icledtd,  and  partly  from  Linley, 
which  proved  of  infinite  advantage  to  the  piece. 
It  was,  however,  very  fortunate  both  for  the  author 
and  the  mufician  that  the  rage  for  catches  and  glees 
prevailed  a  good  deal  at  that  time,  otherwife  the 
public  might  have  thought  it  a  little  out  of  place  to 
make  the  characters  exprefs  their  happinefs  by  Ting- 
ing anthems.  It  has  the  efFed  of  reviving  £ilfe  de- 
licacy by  fetting  fentiment  to  mufic.  It  is  ira- 
pofilble  to  omit  in  this  place  that  the  beautiful  glee 
of  "  How  merrily  we  live/'  was  rehearfed,  and 
thrown  a(ide  under  an  idea  that  it  would  have  no 
efFcd. 

As  to  the  dialogue  of  this  piece  it  is  lively, 
pointed,  and  pertinent.  It  has  not  the  eafe  of 
Vanburgh,  the  neatnefs  of  Farquhar,  nor  the  wit 
of  CoNGREVE,  and  yet  it  has  fomeching  of  them  all. 
It  is  managed  with  the  cunning  of  a  painter  who 
does   no:  imitate  any  particular  artift,    but  who 
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copies  the  fchool.  The  afide  fpeeclies  of  Ifaac, 
Ihewing  before  hand,  and  without  his  knowledge 
how  eafiiy  he  is  himfelf  to  be  taken  in  by  his  dif- 
ferent attempts  to  cheat  others,  convey  the  n>oft 
artful  fpecies  of  anticipation  that  ever  was  prac- 
tifed,  and  ftiew  a  judgment  of  theatrical  efFedl, 
powerful,  new  and  extraordinary. 

The  School  for  Scanddh  no  more  original  than  the 
Dtienna,  The  fchool  itfelf  is  Con  grave's  Cabals 
and  the  play  may  fairly  be  called  A  Sequel  to  the 
Way  of  the  World,  The  fcandal  has  been  all  detailed 
in  different  pieces,  but  principally  in  the  Flain 
Dealer^  where  in  Novel,  Lord  Piaufible,  Olivia, 
and  Eliza  will  be  found,  Sir  Benjamin,  Crab,  Lady 
Sneerwell  and  Mrs.  Candour.  The  brothers  have 
been  in  a  variety  of  productions  from  the  Adelphi  to 
fifty  other  things  ;  but  the  Squire  of  Alfaiiuy  on  the 
ftage,  and  Tom  Jones^  in  the  clolec,  contain  the 
clofeft  refcmblances.  The  Uncle,  lately  returned 
from  abroad  and  introduced  to  the  drunken  com- 
pany, and  the  faie  of  the  pidures,  are  extremely  like 
the  intriguing  chambermaid,  Vi'hich  was  taken  from 
Deflouches,'^  The  referving  theUncle*s  picture  is  in  a 


*  "  We  have  fold  every  thing,"  fays  the  drunken  Colonel :  "  What, 
"  all  my  fpiclures  ?"  fays  tl.i  father :  "  Oh,  damme,  they  went  firft," 
cried  the  Colonel. 
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French  piece,  called  VEcoie  de  la  Jeunejfe  i  Jofrphi 
and  Lady  Teazle,  are  Conftant,  and  Lady  Brute,  but 
with  an  intinitely  worfe  argu»Tient  on  the  fide  of 
the  gallant,  and  lefs  provocation  on  the  fide  of  the 
lady,  for  it  would  be  a  fpecies  of  ingratitude  dan- 
gerous to  risk,  even  in  fidion,  for  Lady  Teazle  to 
fwervc  even  in  the  remotcll  degice  from  her  duty, 
whereas  Lady  Bruce  has  more  provocation  to  juftify 
her  wavering  fidelity  than  any  wife  on  the  ftage^ 
Thus  upon  the  principle  that  men  had  better  be 
born  fortunate  t|ian  rich,  fo  it  is  profitable  to 
theatrical  writers  to  ufe  penetration,  rather  thaa 
genius. 

The  dialogue  of  the  School  for  Scandal  is  in 
general  admirable,  but  it  is  exprefsly  warped  in 
places  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  that  applaufc 
as  Addison  calls  it  which  proceeds  from  the  head 
rather  than  the  hearc.  Heron,  the  critic,  points 
out  feveral  of  thefe  tinfel  ornaments,  v^^hich  he  tells 
you  are  known  by  the  name  of  Clap  traps,  and, 
in  particular  inftances,  the  fpeech  of  Charles  to 
Rowley,  who  tells  him  to  obferve  the  old  proverb, 
and  to  be  juft  before  he  is  generous,  **  Why,  fo  I 
*^  would,"  .fays  Charles,  "  if  I  could ;  but  juftice 
"  is  an  old  lame  hobbling  beldame,  and  I  can't 
"  get  her  to  keep  pace  with  gen«rofity  for  the  foul 
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"  of  iTic."  This  fentin;ient,  which  half  the  audi- 
ences to  this  play  have  rtceived  with  the  loudelt 
applaufe,  is,  he  tells  us,  and  he  tells  us  truly,  falfe 
and  immoral,  and  that  no  reprobation  can  be  toofe- 
vere  for  it ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  fterling  reafon, 
for  the  money  that  a  man  holds  who  has  not  paii^ 
liis  debts  is  not  his,  and  therefore  it  is  not  ia 
his  power  to  bellow  it ;  but  thefe  are  errors  eafily 
in  this  author*s  power  to  rectify,  and  it  is  truly  to 
be  lamented  that  either  indolence  or  avocation 
(houKI  check  the  exertions  of  talents  which  are  fo 
reputable  to  himfeU,  fo  gratifying  to  the  public,  and 
fo  honourable  to  literature. 

Jfphson,  a  gentleman  I  believe  greatly  courted 
and  beloved  by  his  private  friends,  produced  Bri- 
ganzay  a  piece  written  vi/ith  confiderable  judgment 
and  good  poetic  efFecl.  The  fcene  of  the  Monk, 
though  evidently  an  imitation  of  King  John  and 
Hubert,  is  uncommonly  beautiful  and  highly 
wrought.  The  refemblance  of  this  play  to  Venice 
Pre/ervedin  the  end  injured  its  fuccefs,  though  it 
was  v/ell  received  and  frequently  repeated  during 
the  firft  feafon,  which  was  in  1775.  The  Law  of 
Lombardy^  i779>  ^^^  performed  but  nine  nights. 
It  was  much  inferior  to  BrJganza* 
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Bate  Dudley,  a  gentlemen  who  has  written 
more  for  his  amuferaent,  than,  for  the  fake  of  the 
public,  he  ought  to  have  done,  produced  for  the 
ftage,  Henry  and  Emma,  performed  for  Mrs. 
Hartley's  benefit,  in  1774.  Th^  Rival  Candida! ss^ 
an  after-piece  at  Dniry  Lane,  1775,  which  had 
creditable  fuccefs.  Tiie  Blackamoor  Wajhed  Wbitey 
1776,  w'  'ch  was  damned,  as  it  was  generally  un- 
derftooc,  oy  a  party  created  by  the  author's  poli- 
tical difputes,  and  the  Flitch  of  Bacon^  performed 
at  the  Hay  market,  in  1778,  which  was  frequently 
in  that  feafon,  and  has  been  fince  performed  repeat- 
edly with  confiderable  fuccefs. 

Mifs  IVToRE,  who,  as  a  writer  and  a  fchool  mif- 
trefs,  is  well  known,  produced  a  dramatic  paftoral 
called,  A  Search  after  Happinefs,  only  recited  by 
young  ladies  in  the  manner  of  Racine's  Athaliab  y 
The  Inflexible  Captive^  a  tragedy,  performed  one 
night  at  Bath ;  Percy  another  tragedy,  performed 
at  Covent  Garden,  which  had  confiderable  fuccefs, 
and  Fatal  Falfehood  which  was  exhibited  only  three 
nights.* 


*  Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  literary  quarrels  even  among 
men,  but  when  ladies,  fearful  left  their  poetic  offsprings  fliould  crawl 
through  life  unheeded,  publicly  expofe  themfclves  to  the  world,  in  order  to 
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BuRGOYNE,  theSaratopfi  General  produced  before 
Garrick's  death,  the  Maid  of  the  Oaks  \  which, 
with  the  aiTiftance  of  Garrtck,  was  made  into  a 
very  entertaining  performance.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  CiBBER  in  this  author's  dialogue;  and  had 
he  oftener  tried  his  hand,  while  he  had  opportunity 
of  deriving  afliftance  from  fo  able  a  friend,  he  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  a  refpedable  playwright. 

King,  who  has  fometimes  amufed  himfelf  with 
writing,   and  never  without  fucccfs,    produced   a 


afcertaiii  their  beauty  and  legitimacy,  who  docs  not  wifh  they  had  occupied 
their  time  with  a  needle  inftead  of  a  pen.  The  attention  of  the  world  was 
called,  when  Fatal  Falfehood  came  out,  to  a  newfpaper  difpute  between 
Mifs  More  and  Mrs.  Cowley,  who  brought  out  a  tragedy  called 
Albina.  Mifs  More  «' was  penetrated  with  the  deepeft  regret  at  being 
*'  compelled  to  take  a  ftep  fo  repugnant  to  her  own  feelings,  and  the 
"  delicacy  of  her  fex,  but  her  moral  charaSler  had  been  grofsly  attacked, 
**  and  fhe  felt  herfelf  under  the  neceffity  of  folemnly  declaring  that  fhe 
♦*  had  never  feen,  heard  or  read  a  (Ingle  line  oF  Mrs.  Co  wle  y's  tragedy.'* 
Mrs.  Cowley  in  reply  faid,  '*  that  ftie  wifhed  Mifs  More  had  beea 
"  ftill  more  fenfible  of  the  indelicacy  of  a  newfpaper  altercation  between 
•*  women,  and  of  the  ideas  of  ridicule  that  the  world  are  apt  to  attach  to 
««  fuch  unfexual  hardinefs.  She  fays,"  in  her  preface,  '♦  die  has  only 
"  related  events,  and  is  truly  forry  to  find  that  Mifs  More  can  not  only 
**  be  angry,  but,  when  fhe  is  angry,  fhe  can  be  very  unpolite."  Had 
thefe  foolifii  ladies  no  friend  to  prevent  their  making  themfelvcs  a  town 
talk?  what  were  they  cavilling  about  after  all?  One  of  thefe  plays  was 
withdrawn  on  the  third  night,  and  the  other  was  performed  but  once  and 
then  fcarccly  heard  to  an  end. 
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mufical  piece  called  Love  at  fir  ft  Sight  \  and  a  farce 
called  Wit's  laft  Stake,  both  at  Drury  Lane. 

Andrews,  a  mod  curious  and  fingular  author,  a 
kind  of  dramatic  cuckoo,  with  this  difference,  that 
after  he  took  pofTcfiion  of  the  ncftg  of  other  writers, 
and  fucked  the  eggs  of  their  imaginations,  inftead 
of  being  able  to  produce  any  of  his  own,  fat  upon 
the  fliells  expe(fting  to  hatch  ideas  after  the  fub- 
ftance  and  the  vital  fpeck  were  gone.  I  thank 
chance  that  I  have  only  to  fpeak  of  three  non  enti- 
ties produced  by  this  gunpowder  merchant,  all  which 
have  long  fmce  flown  in  fumo.  The  EleBion^  a 
trifling  interlude,  which  proved  him  a  very  unpro- 
mifing  candidate  for  the  public  favour,  the  Con- 
juror,  at  which  title  was  levelled  the  pun  of  the 
day  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  author,  and  Belphe- 
gor,  the  acquaintance  of  which  devil  he  feems  to 
have  courted  in  order  that  he  might  be  famiUar 
with  damnation. 

Mrs.  Cowl  ey,  of  whofe  temper  we  have  juft  now 
feen  a  fpecimen  in  her  fquabble  with  Mifs  More, 
wrote  the  Run- away,  a  comedy,  and  Who's  the 
Dupe,  a  farce,  before  the  time  my  talk  expires. 
The  comedy  was  touched  a  good  deal  by  Gar  rick  ; 
and,  being  of  a  fprightly  kind  and  having  nothing 
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particular  tooftend,  it  had  the  ufual  fucccfs  of  that 
defcription  of  pieces.  The  farce  was  a  much  better 
thing.     It  was  performed  with  reputable  fucceis. 

HoLCROFT,  a  mod  extraordinary  author,  has 
written  a  great  deal,  has  been  greatly  encouraged, 
and  yet  has  done  nothing  for  literature  -,  becaufc, 
perhaps,  he  has  done  little  for  morality,  lefs  for 
truth,  and  nothing  for  focial  order.  His  only  dra- 
matic work,  that  comes  under  my  examination,  is  a 
trifling  opera,  called  the  Crifis,  which  was  per- 
formed for  a  benefit. 
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CHAP.     IX 


INFERIOR  AUTHORS. 


1  SHALL  now,  in  a  fummary  way,  take  up  thofc 
authors  that  remain,  jufl:  as  they  come  to  hand, 
without  refped  of  perfons.  Indeed  it  is  impofiible 
for  me  to  be  very  prolix,  for  they  amount  to  up- 
wards of  ninety  ;  and  I  muft  referve  as  much  room 
as  poiTible  to  bring  this  hiflory  to  that  fort  of  round- 
nefs  which  it  will  require  the  relation  of  many  par- 
ticulars to  efFed. 

Crane,  a  weaver  at  Manchefter,  contrived  to 
manufadlure  a  colledion  of  poems  i  among  which 
he  publifhed  two  tragedies,  called  the  Female  Pari- 
cide^  and  Saul  and  ''Jonathan,  Potting er  was  a 
fober  bookfeller,  till  Stevens's  lcd:urc  on  heads  fet 
him  literally  mad  for  lecturing  and  writing  plays. 
During  his  lucid  intervals  he  produced  the Metbodijfy 
a  comedy ;    and  the  Humourous  ^larrel,  a  farce. 

VOL.  V,  Qjq 
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Delap,  a  clergyman,  brought  out  at  Dr-ury-Lane  a 
tragedy,  which  had  but  httle  fuccels,  callec!  Hecuba. 
Cook,  an  author  more  mad  than  Pottinger,  pro- 
duced the  King  cannot  Err^  and  the  Hermit  Con- 
verted^    (uiioi)! 

Harris,  whofe  Hermes,  and  fome  other  works, 
are  defervedly  celebrated,  wrote  the  Springs  a  paf- 
J^ral,  which  was  performed  at  Drury-Lane.  Percy, 
.well  known  by  his  reliques  of  ancient  Englifli 
poetry,  produced  a  piece*  of  no  great  merit  how- 
ever, called.  The  Little  Orphan  of  Chiria,  Wignell, 
^n  under  ador,  who  was  remarkable  for  making 
J-ragedy  comic  and  comedy  tragic,  and  was  in  con- 
iequence  a  wonderful  favorite  with  the  bumkins  in 
%k\c  country,*  was  as  much  a  trwoerfe  at  writing  as 
^t  acting.  His  attempts  were  a  farce,  called  Love's 
^^tifice  \  and  a  mafque,  called  the  Triumph  of  Hymen. 
Gr-^ham,  a  fchoolmafter,  vfvoit  Telemachusy  and 
^ome  other  play,  which  Garrick:  refufed.  Baker, 
celebrated  for  compiling  the  Playhoufe  Dictionary, 

/l^fV,"Wt(iKELL  was  fifhing  at  fome  place  in  the  country  -when  fome 
clowjis  came,  by,  aijd  could  rM>t  but  admire  the  pompqus  dexterity  with 
which  he  played  with  his  prey.  *'  There,  there !"  faid  one.  "  Let  uii 
*'  aloane,"  faid  another,  "  if  a  do  but  fifti  as  well  as  he  does  a6t,  he 

-«*^\v^Bna-"leaveafim4nthemilldam."         jiii^i^\^}Xm  ■ 
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wrote  a  dnmatic  poem,  zclcd  at  FJinhnrgh,  called 
the  Mu/e  of  OJfian.  Mrs.  Lutter,  a  fhopkcepcr  at 
Keading,  who  neglected  her  bufinefs  to  write  plays, 
publlflied  a  tragedy  called  the  ^iege  of  Jerujalem  by 
Tttus  Vefp^ftan.  DoWNir^G,  a  true  ilrolling  ador, 
wrote  Nnomarket,  a  farce  5  and  the  Parthia?i  ExU^ 
a  tragedy,  ' 

The  celebrated  Schomberg,  Ga^iricic's  ferieat 
favorite  as  a  phyfician,  could  however  flftd'fto'fa^ 
vour  with  him  as  an  author,  for  h^'tcfpeHedly  r«^ 
fufed  to  perform  his  pieces.  One  was 'a- fa  re^, 
called  the  Death  of  Bucephalus  ;  another'  a '  burl'etta, 
called  the  "Judgement  of  Paris  \  and  the  third,,  and 
hft; ■  a  traged y ,  cal led  Romulus  and  Heffeha\  ^'^^^t^k 
is  only  known  by  having  a  hand  in  a  tragedy  called 
Eugenia,  Potter  wrote  a  trifling  piece  called  the 
Choice  of  Apollo.  Denis,  fon  of  a  French  refugee, 
tran  dated  the  *Sic'^^  of  Calais  hora  Belloy.  A  spi- 
nal publiflied  a  tragedy  called  the  Brothers^  done 
according  to  his  own  words  from  Corneille.  Cux>f- 
N INGHAM,  wrote  a  paftoral,  called  the  Royal  Shep^ 
herds.  (3sborne,  an  artifl,  who  rendered  himfclf 
celebrated  by  painting  a  fifh  with  wings,  a  calt  with 
fix  legs,  the  ghaftly  Miller  of  Billericay,  and  other 
provincial  monfters,  but  who  however  was  pof- 
feifcd  of  confiderable  merit,  attempted,  with  tolcr- 
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able  fuccefs,  to  unite  poetry  with  paintings  by  writ- 
ing a  piece  called  the  Midnight  Mijiake, 

Bourgeois  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  fi6litious  name, 
but  it  ftands  before  two  plays,  called  the  ^Squire 
Burlefquedy  and  the  Dijap pointed  Coxcomb,  Sauler, 
a  Shropfhire  nian,  wrote  at  Shrewfbury  a  piece 
called  the  M^rry  Miller,  Thompson,  whofe  nautical 
character  is  well  knovv'n,  and  who  was  diftinguiflied 
early  in  life  by  the  title  of  Poec  of  the  Stews,  wrote, 
for  the  flage,  the  Hobby  I^orfe^  an  indifferent  piece  \ 
brought  out  for  Bensley 'S  benefit;  the  Fair  Quaker, 
altered  from  the  Fair  ^aker  of  DeaU  and  brought 
out  with  great  care  by  Gar  rick.;  the  Syrens^  aa 
imfuccefsful  mafque  j  and  St,  Helena,  performed  at 
Drury-Lane  only  one  night.  This  gentleman  is 
faid  alio  to  have  written  the  Seraglioy  performed  at 
Covent-Gaiden  in  1776;  but  though  this  intelli- 
gence is  reiterated  and  many  circnmftances  con- 
cerning it,  to  my  knowledge,  it  is  every  word  falfe, 
and  that  the  perfon  in  queftion  had  not  feen  a  fingle 
word  of  the  piece  when  it  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Harris.  I  only  mention  this  to  fhew  the 
wonderful  confiiiency  of  theatrical  hiftorians. 

Rogers,  an  officer  in  the  army,  publifhed  a 
piece  the  fubject  of  which  he  was  perhaps  a  judge 
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of>  but  it  muft  have  been.  Clicrohee  !an:rna?c 
to  US.  It  was  called  PotJteach  and 
in  America.  Carev,  well  known  a 
and  aledlurer,  produced  ihtlnoculator^  i\i\  UQif*j^fn, 
Liberty  Chajlifed,  Shake/pear e's  Jubilee,  Three  Old 
Women  JVe/4berwife^  the  Magic  Ciri(^!e^^'M\d  the 
Nuilrown  Maid.  One  of  thefe  pieces  was  I  believe 
performed  at  the  Haymarkft,  and  another  .at 
Marybone  Gardens.  Lawghorne^  a  clergyma*^, 
is  faid  mofl  pathetically  to  have  lamented  the  de^tU 
of  his  wife,  and  to  have  waQicd  away, his  forrow 
by  large  libations  of  Burton  ale;  an3,  in  thofc 
moments  of  melancholy,  to  have  wiitcen  a 
called  the  Fatal  Prophecy  Mrg.  ^jlliams, ^the 
blind  peniioner  of  Dr.  Johnson,^ trann  "  ''  - 
TATASio's  Uninhabited  IJland,  Wise  wiulc  lii^ 
Coronation  of  David,  and  Nadir,  neither  of  NvhjcK 
were  performed.  Cockings  produced  the  p»- 
quejl  of  Grenada^ 

^Dr.  BuRNEY,  an  ingenious  and  elegant  wri(,fr, 
whofe  Pliftory  of  Mufic  is  full  of  general  enquiry, 
and  found  knowledge,  tranflated  Rousseau's  dxy 
and  correct  piece  Le  Devin  de   J'illagc  ,  diat 

it  might  be  as  cold  and  dull  as  it  was  in  the  French, 
the  original  mufic  was  perferved.  It  was  i^j\Mt(X 
the  Cunning  Man,     Rousseau  ^yyai^  in  England  and 
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heard  it  performed,  but  he  had  the  mortification 
to  find  that  nobody  was  cunning  enough  to  find 
out  the  merit  of  it.  Toms,  a  hanger  on  of.  Lordr 
Sandwich,  brought  out  at  Covent  Garden, ,thi>cugb 
the  intereft  of  Simpson,  the  Hautboy  Phyer^  a  very 
poor  tranflation  of  La  Bucna  Figl'iola  with  Pig- 
ciNj's  muiic. 


bin     i,^l^ 


'•£37/   lo 

^jT,^,CKSON  produced  an  alteration  of  Milton*;| 
l^ycidas,  as  a  fubjecl  of  condolence  on  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  which  was  performed  but 
one  night.  Thornton  tranflated  the  comedies  of 
P^avtus.  Hai^tson  wrote  the  Comitefs  of  SaVfiury. 
l^.jWjas  originally  performed  in  Ireland,  and,  with 
the  fupport  of  the  Barrys  afterwards  at  Drury 
I^ane,  but  did  not  prevail  fo  as  to  be  a  favourite. 
Hazard,  the  original  proprietor  of  the  Lottery 
Office,  known  now  by  the  firm  of  Hazard  and 
Co.  determined  to  getas  much  as  poffible  acquainted 
with  iiis  name  by  venturing  in  a  lottery  where  he 
was  not  \o  adroit  in  calculating  the  chances.  His 
ticket  howevtr,  which  was  a  mafque,  called  Redot 
iJVald,  did  not  go  into  the  theatrical  wheel. 

BouLTON,  probably  a  Liverpool  Guinea  captain, 
wrote  the  Sailor  s  Farewell  or  the  Guinea  Outfit. 
DossiE,   principal  fecretary  to  the  fociety  for  the 
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cnconragenfirnt  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  wrote 
a  poor  piece  called  the  State/man  Foiled.     Wal- 
poLE,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Caflle  of  Otranto^ 
which,  as  if  it  had  been  magical  fpavvn,  has  engen- 
dered all  the  myftcries,   enchantments,  monfters, 
and  every  other  fpecies  of  extraneous  and  hetero- 
geneous outrage  on  probability  and   nature,  that 
has  cv^er  fince  been  the  delight  and  terror  of  weak 
minds,    wrote   alfo  a   tragedy,    mod    fliockingly 
revolting,  called  the  Myfterious  Mother,     Nothing 
can  be  lo  dangerous  as  fuch  employment  for  men 
of  talents.     Monfters  of  the  mind,  Hke  all  other 
monfters  fhould  be  fmothercd.     It  was  greatly  to 
the  honour  of  the  theatre  and  its   manager  that 
this  piece  was  refufed.     If  the  theatre  ihould  gee 
on  however  the  fame  pace  it  is  now  going,  thefe 
fentiments  may  in  a  few  years   be  thought  mere 
fqueamiihnefs. 

Dow,  who  wrote  on  oriental  fubje6ls,  produced 
a  tragedy  called  Zingis^  and  another  called  Sethona^ 
neither  of  which  had  any  great  fuccefs.  Harrod, 
a  Kentifli  man,  produced  a  tragedy  called  the 
Vatriot,  It  was  never  a6led.  Jeres,  tranflated  a 
part  of  Voltaire,  and  publiflied  a  tragedy  called 
Richard  in  Cyprus,  West  wrote,  for  the  Dublin 
theatre,  a  tragedy  called  Ethelinda,     Horde  pub- 
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iifhed,  according  to  one  account,  thirteen  dramatic 
pieces,  and  according  to  all  others  only  one  me- 
lancholy bufinefs,  an  opera,  called  Damon  and 
Fh^he.  The  reader  will  have  no  objection  to  my 
taking  the  majority  upon  this  fact. 

Armstrong,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Art  of 
Frefirving  Health,  a  poem  of  uncommon  merit, 
wrote  a  tragedy,  which  however  was  refufed  by 
Garrick,  called  the  Forced  Marriage,  Mrs.  Bur- 
ton, an  actrefs,  brought  out  a  poor  ricketty  thing 
called  Fajlomi  Di/playcd,  Jenner,  a  clergyman, 
wrote,  to  eke  out  fome  poems,  two  dramatic 
pieces  called  Lucmda^  and  the  Man  of  Family.  The 
bed  is  from  Diderot.  Howard,  who  though  a 
lawyer  has  piqued  himfelf  upon  not  having  in  the 
whole  courfe  of  his  life,  written  a  fingle  fyllable 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  neighbour  or  the  peace  of 
fociety ;  and,  to  keep  up  this  idea  perhaps  of  be- 
ing completely  a  harmlel's  character,  he  has  written 
three  tragedies,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
perkdly  inofienfive ;  for  they  cxercife  no  other 
feeling  than  patience,  and  therefore  inculcate  a 
very  wholefjme  do6lrine.  Thefe  pieces  are  called 
Almeyda^  the  Siege  of  Tamor^  and  the  Female 
Gamefier* 
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Shepherd,  a  clergyman,  wrote  two  dramatic 
pieces,  neither  of  which  however  were  performed, 
called  He5for^  and  Branca.  Stockdale,  who,  by 
Garrick's  intereO,  was  appointed  chaplain  of  a 
man  of  war,  tranflated  Tasso's  Jmintas.  Mrs* 
Celisia,  who  was  daughter  to  Mallet,  and  mar- 
ried a  Genoefe,  brought  out  a  piece  without  fuc- 
cefs  called  Almida.  Fade,  a  ftroUing  player  ia 
Ireland,  brought  a  piece  there  ftolen  from  Cibber, 
called  the  Miraculous  Cure.  Mrs.  Penny  pub- 
liflied  in  a  volume  of  poems  a  piece  called  th^ 
Brith  Day.  Meilon,  a  very  indifferent  writer, 
publiflied  three  things  called  Emilia,  Northum- 
berlandy  and  the  Fr/V;7^j.  Bridges,  brought  out  at 
the  Haymarket  a  thing,  which  he  principally  took 
from  Cotton,  who  tranflated  Virgil,  called 
Dido.  It  was  not  ill  writeen  in  fome  parts,  but 
it  was  ftrangely  undramatic.  He  wrote  another 
piece  called  the  Dutchman.  Thefe  productions 
were  neither  very  creditable,  nor  very  profitable. 

Craddock  brought  out  at  Covent  Garden, 
a  tragedy,  called  Zoheide.  This  piece  is  altered 
from  Voltaire's  Lcs  Scythes,  for  which  compli- 
ment Voltaire  gave  Craddock  his  thanks,  a  tri- 
brute  eafily  obtained  from  a  man  whofe  whole  foul 

vol..  lu  Rr 
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was  vanity.  The  play  was  not  heightened  Hiffi- 
ciently  to  fucceed,  O'Erten,  the  aclor,  who  mar- 
ried into  Lord  Inchiq^jin's  family,  and,  to  the 
regret  of  the  pubHc,  lefc  the  ftage  very  young, 
brought  out  at  Covent  Garden,  Crcfs  Purpofes,  a  ve- 
ry pleafant  farce,  taken  from  Les  Trots  Freres  of 
La  Font  ;  and  atDiurv  Lane,  a  comedy,  cilled  the 
Duely  taken  from  the  Philojopbe  fans  ks  Scavoir  of 
StDAiNE  j"^  this  piece  was  damned.  Hardham, 
whofe  trade  was  a  diamond  cutter,  his  employ  a 
fnuffrnan,  and  his  amufement  a  numberer  of  Dru- 
ry  Lane  Theatre,  caught  the  cacaethes  from  the  lail 
employ,  and  wrote  a  piece,  which  Garkick  pru- 
dently advifed  him  to  keep  in  the  back  ground, 
called  the  Fortune  Tellers,  Hardham  was  a  great 
favourite  of  Garrick,  and  was  remarkably  liberal 
and  benevolent,  particularly  to  niembers  of  the 
theatre. 

Waldron,    the  ai^or,  produced   the   Maid  of 
Kent^  the  Contraft^  and  the  Richmond  Heirefs, 


*  It  is  remarkable  that  when  the  Critics  read  Sedaine's  piece,  they 
made  exaftly  the  fame  ol>jeciions  to  it  which  were  made  in  England.  It 
was  therefore  not  performed  at  Court.  The  author  neverthclefs  ventured  a 
reprcfentation  of  it  at  the  theatre,  where  it  received -great  applaufe,  and  ia 
particular  ia  thofe  parts  where  the  cjritics  had  condemned  it. 
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AscouGH,  >Acn  known  in  the  gay  world,  brought 
out  a  tranflition  of  Voltaire's  Semiramis^  which 
could  not  poflibly  have  ruccecded,  it  was  fo  very 
weak.  To  make  amends,  however,  Sheridam 
adorned  it  with  a  mod  exquilitely  written  prologue. 
CiiATTERTON,  known  by  hisgenius  and  his  mibfor- 
tuncs,  wrote,  not  intended  however  for  the  ftage, 
the  Touniamcni,  Ella^  Goddwyn,  and  the  Dowager. 
PiLLO.v,  an  author  who  has  written  with  creditable 
fuccefs,  produced  before  Garrick's  death,  the 
Invafion^  which  was  a  fiiccefsful  farce,  that  anfwer- 
ed  a  temporary  purpofe. 

The  remaining  dramatic  efforts,  which  it  is 
within  my  promife  to  record,  are  of  fo  tiny  a 
nature,  that  it  will  be  in  their  favour  to  make 
them  vifible  by  feeing  them  in  a  fwarm.  I  fhall 
therefore  only  notice  their  titles,  and  their  authors 
the  names  of  fome  of  which,  are,  however,  relpedl- 
able,  without  any  particular  comment,  on  purpofe 
to  flicw  that  I  have  a  pleafure  in  obliging  my  read- 
ers. ToosEY  wrote  Sehafiian,  a  tragedy.  Macken- 
zie, the  Prince  of  Tunis y  a  tragedy,  and  the  SJjip^ 
wreck  J  a  tragedy.  Warner  compleated  Thorn- 
TON*s  tranflation  of  Flautus,  Keate  wrote  the 
Monument  in  Arcadia.  Hitchcock  wrote  for  the 
York  theatre,  two  comedies,  called  the  Macaroni^ 
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and  the  Coquet,  Gambold  wrote  the  Martyrdom  of 
Ignatius,  Stewart  produced  the  l^ivo  EngliJJo  Gen- 
tlemen. I 

Ridley  wrote  two  tragedies  ;  they  were  called 
Jugurtha,  and  the  Fruitlejs  Redrefs.  Piguenet, 
brought  out  Don  ^lizote.  Dobbs  produced  the 
Patriot  King.  Lady  Strathmore  wrote  a  tragedy 
called  the  Siege  of  ferufalem,  Wallis  produced  at 
York  the  Mercantile  Lovers.  Heard,  the  Snuff 
BoXy  and  Valentine's  Bay.  Forf.est,  the  Weather- 
cock. HoDsoN,  Arfaces  and  Zoraida^  tragedies,  and 
the  Adventures  of  a  Nighty  a  farce.  Dalton  pro- 
duced a  farce,  called  Honour  Rewarded.  Jackson, 
Elfrid^  Geralda,  the  Britijh  Heroiiie,  and  Sir  William 
IFallace,  all  tragedies.  Jackman  brought  out  the 
Mile/tan^  and  All  the  World's  a  Stage. 

Collier  wrote  Selijna  and  Azor^  fet  by  Lin  ley. 
Lund  produced  Ducks  and  Peas.  Vaughan  brought 
out  at  Drury  Lane,  Lovers  Metamorpkofesy  and  the 
Double  Valet.  Potter  tranllated  ^schylus  and 
Euripides.  Mrs.  Gardener  brought  out  at  the 
HayMarket,  the  Advertifement  and  the  Feinale  Dra-- 
matijl,  Mrs.  Ryves  wrote  the  Prude^  and  the  jTr/- 
umph  of  Hymen.  Warboys,  tho  Preceptor^  and  the 
Rival  Lovers.    Jekningham  wrote  Margaret  of 
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Anjou.  Dr.  Dodd,  the  Syracufan.  Green,  the 
Secret  Plot,  Richards,  the  Device.  Vander- 
STOP,  altered  the  Gentle  Shepherd,  from  Ramsay. 
Hough  wrote  Second  Thought  is  Beft\  Mrs,  Ro- 
binson produced  the  Lucky  EJcape,  Lady  Craven, 
the  Sleepwalker.  Hill,  the  Go/pel  Shop,  Wi  llet. 
Buxom  Joan  ;  and  Mrs.  Booth,  the  Little  Trench 
Lawyer, 

In  addition  to  thefe,  which  I  can  particularifc^ 
I  count  twenty-feven   Dramatic  pieces  which  arc 
doubtfully  attributed,  and  one  hundred  and  fe- 
venty-nine  confidered   as  anonymous  ;  fo  that   I 
Lave  now,  in  the  courfe  of  this  hiftory,  given  an  ac- 
count of  more  than  eight  hundred  dramatic  writers, 
and   about  three  thoufand  one  hundred  pieces  of 
different  defcriptions.     The  number  of  authors  in 
France,  during  the  fame  period,  are  above    nine 
hundred  and  fifty,  and   their  pieces  amount  in 
number  to  nearly  four  thoufand  five  hundred,  fo 
that  they  have  a  confiderable  advantage  in  point  of 
number;    but  I    fancy    the  warmefl:  admirer   of 
French  Literature  will  agree  without  fcruple  that, 
v^hen  the  quality  of  the  manufacture  is  taken  into 
coufideration,  we  fhall  find  an  immcnfe  ballancc 
in  our  favour  in  point  of  value. 
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CHAP.  X, 


ACTORS, 


1  GET  now  to  a  critical  p'art  of  my  tafk.  I  am  to 
Ihevv  what  the  merits  of  thofe  adlors  were  who  com- 
prifed  the  fchool  of  Garrick,  to  fee  by  compa- 
rifon  whether  they  equalled  or  excelled  the  adtors 
before,  and  at  the  time  of  Betterton,  and  to  af- 
certain  by  deduction  how  much  the  ading  of  the 
prefent  day  has  gradually  fallen  ofFfince  it  has  beea 
obliged  to  pick  up  its  intelligence  without  any  ac- 
knowledged preceptor. 

With  what  ability  I  fhall  execute  this  task  let 
my  readers  judge.  I  confefs  i  undertake  it  with  a 
mixture  of  pleafure  and  reludance :  pleafure,  be- 
caufe  I  think  ic  has  been  almoft  already  proved 
that  the  ailing  of  Garrick s  pupils  was  fuperior 
to  that  of  Betterton  %  and  reluctance,  becaufe  I 
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am  afrakl  it  is  but  too  apparent  that,  when  nature 
fhall  have  dcflroyed  the  few  remaining  traces  of 
that  admirable  and  diilicult  art,  the  (ccret  will  be 
wholly  loft. 

I  know  I  have  to  guard  myfelf  againft  early  pre- 
judice, and  to  life  every  caution,  It  it  I  miftake 
unqualified  admiration  for  fixed  juiis^ment.  Kirors, 
imbibed  in  youth,  are  certainly  difiicult  to  inadi- 
cate ;  but  thefe  are  generally  fingle  and  uncon- 
firmed. They  have  their  fource  in  the  fancy,  cot 
in  the  heart ;  they  are  beautiful  to  the  fight,  but 
fhrink  at  the  touch ;  in  the  abfence  of  reafon, 
they  excite  pleafure,  but  rcfleflion  fliamcs  us  into 
an  acknowledgement  of  the  delufion.  On  the 
contrary,  when  the  fenfes  receive  thofe  plcafures 
which  the  mind  approves,  when  reiterated  delibe- 
ration confirms  that  delight  which  takes  polieilion 
of  the  fufceptibie  foul,  nothing  palh,  nothing 
fatiates ;  repetition  reveals  new  beauties,  and  the 
enjoyaient  which  whs  born  from  admiration  bears 
the  ted  of  time  and  accompanies  the  mind  to 
maturity. 

Lefl:  however  I  may  be  fallible,  left  this  do£lrine 
may  be  fallible,  which  I  cannot  eafily  credit,  I  fhall 
iirengthen  my   own  opinions  by  the  opinions  of 
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infinitely  better  judges  than  myfelf,  till  it  be  con- 
fclTed,  whatever  I  niay  want  of  ability,  I  want 
nothing  of  candour,  or  re(5litude, 

In  point  of  reputation,  as  men  and  members  of 
fociety,  adors  in  their  general  eftimation  have  de- 
clined, from  Shakespear  onwards  to  the  prefent 
hour.  See  how  this  has  happened.  Our  immortal 
bard,  who  was  another  -ffiscHYLUs,  was,  like  JEs- 
CHYLus,  an  a6lor.  Jonsok  was  an  acSlor.  The  beft 
authors  of  that  time  were  actors  -,  and,  therefore,  in 
emulation  of  the  Greeks,  were  the  theatres  placed 
under  the  management  of  aclors,  What  was  the 
confcquence  ?  Aclors  accumulated  fortunes,  were 
clafled  and  eftimated  rtfpcdably^  and,  when  the 
troubles  of  Charles  the  Firft  clofed  the  theatre, 
Its  members  were  confidercd  as  loyal  and  honourable 
men,  fit  to  be  trufted  with  commifTions  to  fight  in 
the  king's  caufe,  till  through  the  inte-reft  of  Crom-^ 
WELL  and  the  puritans,  they  yielded  to  the  general 
prelTure  of  the  times. 

From  that  moment  the  theatre  got  Into  extrane- 
ous hands,  and  thence  may  be  dated  the  firft  ftep 
toward  the  degradation  of  adtors.  The  names  of 
D*AVENANT,  and  KiLLEGREw,  gave  cold  expec- 
tation of  any  profcflional  encouragement  to  adors 
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in  their  own  I'p^ht.  It  is  true  that  they  were  un  'er 
ihe  immediate  protection  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
and  could  not  be  othcrwife  than  fafcly  guarded  by 
their  privilege  of  appeal  to  that  Nobleman,  but 
tins  fubjcded  them  to  advcrfc  intereds,  which  were 
fine  to  have  aaverre  ccnicquences. 

The  progrefs  of  this  however  we  have  feen.  Wc 
have  fecn  even  in  D*avenant's  time  that  the  two 
companies  dwindled  into  the  fize  of  one,  and  then 
were  glad  enough  to  unite  to  keep  a^^ling  upon  its 
legs.  We  have  feen  the  theatre,  after  it  was  fplit 
and  divided  into  faC^ions,  under  Rich,  torne,  and 
diftradled,  till  at  length  the  actors,  with  Better- 
ton  at  their  head,  removed,  with  the  permiilion  of 
King  William,  to  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  where, 
inconvenienced  as  they  were,  they  had  lucccfs  and 
were  refpeded.  We  have  feen  in  what  manner, 
from  the  various  ill  condu6t  of  Rich,  that  he  was 
interdided  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  with  both  the 
patents  in  his  pocket  which  were  granted  to 
D'avenant  and  Killegrew.  \Ve  have  feen  the 
various  changes  which  fixed  Cibber  in  the  ma- 
nagement, at  which  time  adting  began  to  grow 
into  fame  and  reputation.  We  have  feen,  imme- 
diately afcer  his  feceflion,  how  low  it  funk  under  the 
management  of  perfons  who  were  not  actors.     We 
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have  fcen  the  miferies  of  the  ftagc  in  the  time  of 
Fleetwood,  and  we  have  fecn  it  refcued  from  thofc 
miferies  by  Gar  rick.  Gar  rick  is  now  loft  to 
lis,  and  what  we  fee  now,  and  may  hereafter  fee,  I 
rejoice  it  does  not  come  wiihin  my  province  to 
notice. 

The  inference  from  thefe  obfervations  naturally 
is  ;  that,  as  the  theatre  has  invariably  been  a  fource 
of  meritorious  emolument  to  every  defcription  of 
adors,  as  the  profeflion  of  an  ador  has  been  con- 
fid  ere  d  as  perfedly  reputable,  as  the  fair  privileges 
of  that  profeflion  have  been  accorded  and  enjayed 
as  a  light  which  could  not  be  trenched  upon,  when 
the  property  has  been  confided  to  aflors ;  and,  as 
the  theatre  has  been,  without  a  fingle  deviation, 
plunged  into  difficulties,  as  the  talents  by  means  of 
which  alone  a  theatre  can  exift,  for  authors  arc 
nothing  without  adlors,  have  been  mifunderftood, 
mifapplitd,  flighted  and  fet  at  nought  j  as  falaries 
have  been  curtailed,  muldts  impofed,  tafk-mafters 
employed,  and  other  iinjufl  and  unfair  means 
rcforted  to,  to  diftrefs  actors,  when  the  property  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  mere  adventurers  or  men  of 
fortune ;  fo  it  is  evidently  proved  by  circumftances 
that  cannot  be  controverted,  and  conclufions  that 
cannot  be  miilaken,  that  the  theatre  can  never 
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flourifh  to  any  degree  of  perfection  unlefs  confided 
to  che  management  of  aclors,  and  regulated  by 
that  paramount  authority,  which  1  have  contended 
throughout  this  woi  k  has  ever  been,  and  ever  ought 
to  be,  veiled  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Other  circumftanc^s  corroborate  this  beyond  all 
po/Tibilily  of  contradidion.  Perfons  of  talents, 
education,  family,  have  become  aclors  without 
degradation.  Can  this  be  fo  when  they  are  to  be 
confidered  as  perC^ns  merely  employed,  mercena- 
ries, hirelings  ?  Men  with  thefe  recommendations 
would  revolt  at  fuch  an  idea.  It  vi'ill  therefore  be 
feen  that,  at  the  time  of  Shakespear,  of  Bet- 
TERTOJf,  of  Cjbber,  and  of  Garrick,  a  union  of 
abilities  upon  an  enlarged  fcalc  gave  a  confequence 
and  a  rcfpedl  to  the  theatre  and  to  ading,  and  that 
at  every  other  period  it  was  chilled  and  difcouragcd 
and  hid  its  diminifhed  head. 

I  come  now  to  confider  when  afting  was  in  its 
greatefl:  profperity,  acid  1  think  it  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  prove  that  moment  to  have  been  at  the  time 
of  Garrick  ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  after  his  re- 
turn from  Italy.  His  great  example  had  been  long 
operating  on  the  minds  of  others,  and,  when  p'-ac- 
tice  had  grown  into  maturity,  every  point  of  excel- 
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lence  appears  to  have  been  attained.  We  are  told 
that  Betterton  was  taught  by  Taylor,  Booth  by 
Betterton,  and  Quin  by  Booth.  Gar  rick, 
however,  feems  only  to  have  been  taiigb.t  by  nature; 
and,  in  fpight  of  all  we  can  gather  of  the  extraordi- 
nary merits  of  Shakespear's  cotemporary  adtors, 
of  thofe  afterwards  under  Bette;<ton,  and  onward 
to  the  end  of  Gibber's  management,  there  does  not 
appear  a  demonflrative  realbn  to  fuppofe  that 
a6ling  reached  its  confummation  till  ihc  appear- 
ance of  Garrick 

That  OaRRICK  reached  perfccbion,  as  far  as  it  is 
in  the  power  of  a  human  being  to  be  perfed,  no- 
thing can  controvert.  Nature  had  given  him  a 
mofl  intelligent  and  ccmprehenfive  mind  ;  he  knew 
the  pafTions  and  all  their  diftindlions,  fhades  and 
gradations,  to  infinity.  He  knew  all  his  author 
exprcfled,  all  he  meant,  and  was  ficquenrly  equal 
to  a  penetration  capable  of  refining  upon  the  fenti- 
ment  he  had  to  utter;  fo  that,  let  the  thought  be 
ever  fo  beautiful,  ever  fo  greatly  conceived,  or  ad- 
mirably written,  it  came  mended  from  his  utterance 
of  it. 

To  afTift  this  ftrong,  jufl,  and  profound  judge- 
inenr,  his  perfon  and  face  were  capable  of  fetting  off 
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every  character,  and  every  mode  of  exprcfTion  to  ad- 
vantage ;  and  fo  great  was  his  commanci  over  his 
form  and  his  features,  that  the  extremes  of  perfoni- 
fication,  from  kingly  dignity  to  driveling  idiotinTj, 
were  at  his  command ;  but  it  is  enough  to  fay,  for 
his  fame  needs  no  eulogium,  or  if  it  did  is  it  in 
the  power  of  words  to  give  it,  that  from  the  mo- 
ment he  was  dreflcd  for  a  part  to  the  time  he  laid 
it  down,  be  it  what  it  might,  he  was  no  longer 
Gar  RICK,  but  the  character  he  aflumed:  but  one 
part  of  his  acting,  which  can  be  eafily  explained, 
and  which  it  is  not  only  the  duty,  but  within  the 
capacity,  of  every  member  of  the  theatre  to  acquire* 
was  his  correct  attention  to  the  bufinefs  of  the  icene 
when  others  were  fpeaking  to  him. 

The  meaneft  performer  on  the  ftage  in  this  can' 
copy  Garrigk.  The  rules  which  he  laid  down  for 
himfelfwere,  not  to  fuppofe  a  fingle  auditor  pre- 
Icnt ;  and,  not  only  to  fancy  he  was  the  character 
he  perfonated,  but  actually  to  infufe  into  his  mind 
an  idea  that  every  thing  he  faw,  heard,  and  felt,  was 
real.  He  leered  at  no  ladies  in  the  boxes ;  con^ 
templated  no  pleailire  in  any  appointment  to  be 
kept  afcer  the  play  5  anticipated  no  hired  panegyric 
in  the  papers  of  the  next  morning;  the  admiration 
he  received  was  a  tribute  from  the  fenlibility  of  the 
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audience;  he  realized  the  fidion;  till,  at  length, 
all  idea  of  a  theatre  vanifhed,  and  his  hearers  were 
willingly  deluded  into  a  belief  that  they  were  wit- 
nefling  fcenes  in  real  life;  f('r,  criric^llv  attentive 
to  thefe  particulars  himfelf,  which  make  hali:  the 
value  of  the  reprefentation,  the  other  perfonners 
caught  the  fervor,  which,  diffufing  itfelf  to  all 
around,  through  the  medium  of  a  play,  the  ftage 
exhibited  a  faithful  reprefentation  of  nature. 

To  enumerate  the  wonderful  and  extenfive  yari* 
ety  in  Garricjc,  throughout  the  whole  round  of 
different  chara6ters  he  aflfumed,  which  for  number, 
flyle,  or  kind,  are  beyond  credibility,  would  require 
volumes.  The  tafk  however,  though  the  fad  is 
aflonifhing,  would  not  be  difficult.  Thofe  who 
have  feen  him  muft  remember  what  they  felt,  and 
fenfations  that  are  imprinted  on  the  mind  are 
cafily  explained.  Inftead,  therefore,  of  faying  what 
he  was  as  an  actor,  I  fhall  content  myfelf  with  de- 
fcribino^  what  he  was  not.  In  his  utterance  he  was 
not  monotonous,  tedious,  precife,  cold,  unimpaf- 
fioned  ;  nor  did  he  rant,  bellow,  flounder,  hoop,  or 
fputter.  In  his  deportment  he  was  not  afl^ecled, 
formal,  lounging,  languid,  or  awkward ;  nor  did 
he  flride,  ftalk,  jump,  kick,  or  fhufile.  He  neither 
buffetied  the  air  with  his  arms,  nor  fhook  his  head 
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like  a  pan  teen ;  whiffled  and  fluttered  like  a  but- 
terfly, or  rolled  about  like  a  porpus. 

His  condufl  was  not  difrefpeftful  to  the  audience, 
nor  difrepucable  to  himfelf ;  he  excited  attention, 
but  he  did  not  exad  it ;  though  his  judgement  was 
confummate,  he  always  fubmitted  it  with  deference ; 
he  never  appeared  folicitous  to  inveiligate  a  fcn- 
tence,  but  went  at  once  to  the  fentiment  it  en- 
forced J  his  bulinefs  was  not  to  methodize  words, 
but  to  exprefs  paflions  ;  he  never  was  pertinacious, 
pedantic,  or  critical;  he  neither  whined  nor  de- 
claimed ;  he  acled.  In  a  word,  what  he  uttered 
feemed  to  be  without  ftudy ;  it  feemed  to  be  extem- 
poraneous words  arifing  from  the  fituation  con- 
ceived at  the  time,  upon  the  fpot.  Thus  his  a6ling 
could  be  no  other  than  nature,  and  thus  he  excited 
no  cavil  upon  the  meaning  of  epithets,  no  creation 
of  opinions,  no  deriliclion  of  underftanding;  his 
power  was  unequivocally  over  the  heart.  In  proof 
of  this,  in  the  courfe  of  all  that  unexampled  variety 
of  characters  which  he  perfonated,  combining  all 
the  fituations  into  which  the  human  paflions  can 
poiTibly  be  thrown,  he  never  for  a  fingle  moment 
inflated  tragedy  into  bombaft^jDor  degraded  comedy 
inta.ibjuflx^onery.       :^  ir>  .-^■>rA  ,qfnu(  r^l^h  .  Snf>  '^'^ 

b£3d  8if  '^rf  rf^iw  lie  ad) 
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This  negative  ftatement  (hews  the  requifites  which 
Garrick  poiTefTed  in  himft^lF,  and  which  he  taught 
to  his  pupiJs  J  and  I  the  more  readily  try  him  by 
this  ordeal,  becaufe  it  gives  me  opportunity  to  fhew 
that,  by  avoiding  thofe  impediments  to  good  acting, 
which  if  perfifled  in  are  completely  fatal,  every 
member  of  a  theatre,  to  that  degree  of  ability  which 
nature  and  education  has  given  him,  may  be  a  good 
actor.  It  is  on  this  account  I  therefore  naturally 
wifti  that  it  might  again  be  the  defire  of  adlors  to 
emulate,  and  the  determination  of  the  public  to 
tolerate,  this  only  plan  by  which  in  the  moft  diftant 
degree  acting  can  ever  be  a  reprefcntation  of  na- 
ture, and  reconcileable  to  truth. 

I  could  with  pleafure  go  into  every  particular  ex- 
cellence in  Gar  rick's  adting,  but  that  my  limits  are 
fo  confined  as  to  render  it  impracticable.  Indeed 
it  could  not  be  done  without  eftablifliing  a  broad 
fyftem  equal  to  a  treatife  j  1  muft  leave  it  therefore 
to  fome  more  able,  though  not  more  willing  pen. 
In  the  mean  time,  1  owe  myfelf  the  duty  to  fay, 
and  I  beg  it  may  be  fo  undcrftood,  that  I  have  not 
meant  to  defcribe,  in  my  obfervations  on  this  ex- 
traordinary man,  an  a6tor  completely  without  faults. 
I  only  infift  that  his  faults  were  fpots  in  the  funj 
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hnlts  which  tlie  moft  perfect  mortal  mud  naturally 
poflcfs;  faults  to  which  Bettkrton,  as  well  as  Gar- 
rick,  muii  inevitably  have  been  liable;  and,  hav- 
ing eftabllfhed  his  perfeftions,  which,  in  comparifoti 
wkh  his  failles,  xv-ere  "  ofTa  to  a  wart."  1  think^it 
will  be  acknowledged,  let  Bltterton's  'exclufive 
merit  have  been  what  it  might,  that,  as  the  large 
field  which  Gar  rick  traverfed  demanded  more  ex- 
tenfive  and  more  verfatile  powers,  and  as  taking  it 
in^a  g(^neral  point  of  view  he  was  equally  excellent 
every  where  ;  it  cannot  be  but  his  merits  moft 
have  flood  higher  than  thofe  of  his  great  predc- 
ceflbr. 

Next  to  Garrick  it  will  be  proper  to  mention 
Barry,  an  a^tor  of  mofl  extraordinary  merit ;  which 
was  confined,  however,  to  tragedy,  and  fcriou* 
parts  in  comedies.  In  fome  few  refpefts  it  is  quef- 
tionable  whether  he  did  not  excel  every  actor  on 
the  flage.  Thefe  were  in  fccneg  and  firuations  full 
of  tender  woe  and  domeftic  fofcnefs,  to  which  his 
voice,  which  was  melifluous  to  wonder,  lent  afto- 
nifliing  afliitance.  In  fcenes  of  an  oppofite  defcrip- 
tion,  h.e  threw  a  majelly  and  a  grandeur  into  his 
acting  which  gave  it  a  moll:  noble  degree  of  ele- 
vation. Thefe  peculiar  qualities  which  he  pofTeflcd 
in  a  very  (Iriking  degree,  were  greatly  manifeft   in 
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the  tender  confllfc  of  the  heart  wounded  Othello, 
and  the  haughty  ravings  of  the  high  minded  Baja- 
zet ;  and  they- were  exquifitely  bknded  in  the  fond, 
yet  kingly  Alexander  ;  but  certainly  beyond  thefe 
requifites,  Barry's  ading  did  not  extend  in  any 
eminent  degree. 

The  turbulent,  afflicling,  and  terrible  pallions  were 
not  at  the  command  of  Barry,  which  thofe  will  wit- 
nefsfor  me  who  have  heard  Garrick  utter  the  curfc 
in  Lear,  and  who  have  watched  him  through  the  va- 
rious viciilitudes  which  mark  the  guilty  ambition  of 
Macbeth.  Barry  was  wonderfully  winning,  but 
he  was  not  fuperlatively  great.  He  mifTed  of  the 
firil  grand  requifite  in  tragedy,  he  excited  pity,  and 
delight,  but  not  terror.  Garrick  poflelTed  every 
quality  in  the  fame  eminent  degree.  1  have  noticed 
already  that  excefTive  fenfibility  conquers  too  fre- 
quently the  powers  of  an  ador,  and  thus  Bajiry  fek 
himfclf  what  Garrick  transferred  to  the  audience. 
In  Barry  they  were  intcrefted  for  the  ador,  in  Gar- 
rick for  the  charader. 

It  cannot  be  denied  however  that  Barry  was  a 
noble  acquilition  to  the  theatre.  All  exquifitely 
tender  and  touching  writing  came  mended  from 
his  mouth.     There  was  a  pathos,   a  fweetnefs,  a 
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iklicacy  in  his  utterance,  which  dole  upon  the  mind 
and  forced  conviction  upi)n  the  memory  ;  every 
fentimcnt  of  honour  and  viicuc  rccomnienJed  to 
the  car  by  the  1  mi^uage  of  the  author,  were  ru 
vetted  to  the  heart  by  the  utterance  of  Baiiry, 

Holland  and  Powell  were  great  acquifitions 
to  the  theatre.  Their  merits  however  were  as  dif- 
ferent as  pofljble.  Holland  acquired  fame  by 
perfcverance  and  induftry,  which  therefore  grew 
gradually  towards  perfcflion.  Powell  burft  on  the 
ilage  wi:h  every  perfe(5lion  but  experience.  They 
had  been  always  intimate  friends  and  their  theatrical 
emulation  was  creditable  to  both  ?  *Pow ell's  ading 
was  ftrong  nature,  as  luxuriant  as  a  wilderneis. 


*  It  is  an  extraordinary  thing  that  when  Powell  died  Holland 
felt  a  prefentiment  that  he  (hould  foon  follow  him.  The  laft  time  he  ever 
performed  he  was  in  unufual  fpirits.  During  the  evening  he  related  in  the 
Green-room  a  number  of  anecdotes  and  it  is. remarkable  that  they  alv^ays 
contained  fomc  allufion  to  Powell.  He  repeated  the  lines  which  Col- 
MA\  had  written  and  which  he  had  repeated  at  Powell's  death.  Every 
thing  in  fhort  was  Po  we  ll.  At  laft  he  uttered  thofe  extraordinary  words. 
"  The  firft  time  I  ever  faw  Powell  was  at  a  fpouting  club  where  he  and 
*'  I  performed  Poflliumous  and  Jachimo.  The  firft  charaflcrs  we  performed 
**  on  the  ftage  together  were  Pofthumous  and  Jachimo.  The  laft  time  we 
"  played  together,  and,  added  he,  with  a  figh  it  was  the  laft  time  he  ever 
"  played,  the  charafters  were  Pofthumous  and  Jachimo."  What  makes 
this  matter  fingular  almoft  beyond  belief,  he  was  then  dreffed  for  Jachimo, 
and  he  died  a  few  days  after. 
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It  had  a  thoufand  beauties,  and  a  thouflind  faults. 
He  fdt  fo  forcibly  that,  in  any  impallioned  fcenc, 
tears  came  fafter  than  words,  and  frequently 
choakcd  his  utterance.  Jf  Garrick  had  not  gone 
to  Italy  but  had  ftayed  at  home  and  honeftly  taught 
him,  there  is  certainly  no  heiizht  of  perfection  in 
tragedy  to  which  fuch  abilities  could  not  have 
reached;  but  he  hurried  over  fo  many  chara6lers  in 
the  fliort  time  he  was  on  the  flage,  that  it  was 
impofiibie,  even  had  his  undeiTtanding  been  as 
great  as  his  conception,  for  him  to  have  digeftcd 
any  of  them  into  any  thing  like  form. 

Holland  was  extremely  different  from  Powell, 
l?oth  as  an  aclor  and  a  man.  Tliough  his  natural 
talents  were  not  fo  ftrong  yet  he  kept  as  refpe6table 
a  fituaticn,  and,  through  the  propriety  of  his  con- 
dud,  his  company  was  coveted  by  the  wife  and  the 
celebrated,  while  Powfll's  weaknefs  led  him  into 
the  fociety  of  the  vain  and  the  frivolous.  Holland 
had  not,  nor  had  Powell,  received  a  very  liberal 
education,  but  his  intellects  were  of  that  flrong, 
clear,  and  decided  kind,  they  performed  for  him 
the  task  of  a  tutor  fo  well,  that  his  decifions  upon 
all  occafioiis  were  founded  in  found  judgment  and 
critical  experience.  He  was  free,  good  natured, 
chearful,  and  generous,  por  had  he  an  unkind  wi& 
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to  any  human  creature;  he  induli^eJ  himfdf  as 
much  as  any  young  man  reafonably  ought  to  do  ; 
yet,  with  his  purfc  and  liis  heart  ever  open,  though 
not  fpiung  from  an  opulent  origin,  which  circunn* 
fiance  he  had  too  much  fenfe  to  conceal,  at  the  age, 
I  believe,  of  thirty  three  he  left  bis  family  fix  thou- 
fand  pounds. 

As  to  the  acting  of  Holland  ;  what  he  wantei 
of  Powell's  natural  requifities  he  made  up  in  flrong 
difcrimination.  One  was  fufceptabk,  the  other 
critical.  Whoever  remembers  their  performing 
Potlhumous  and  Jachimo  will  feel  the  truth  of  this 
obfervation.  Powell  made  the  ffiongeft  firfl  im-. 
prcflion,  Holland  pleafed  you  beft  upon  repetition; 
Powell,  though  he  often  charmed,  fometimes  dif- 
gufted.  Holland,  even  when  you  could  not  ad- 
mire him,  gave  you  no  pain.  In  Ihort  Powell 
owed  to  nature  what  Holland  owed  to  himfeif  j 
and,  if  after  all  we  are  obliged  to  admit  fcmething 
of  prcminence  on  the  fide  of  Powell,  and  regret 
his  lofs  as  an  actor,  we  cannot  refrain  from  heaving 
a  deeper  figh  when  we  reflect  that  in  FIolland  wc 
loft  a  moft  valuable  member  of  fociecy.* 


*  Before  I  quit  this  fubjeft,  I  fhall  relate  an  anecdote  relative  to  the 
funeral  of  Poor  Holland.    He  was  onepf  Foote's  grcatefl  fa\ ourities, 
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Ross  and  Smith  were  not  immei] lately'  Gax- 
rick's  difciples,  which  was  a  misfortune  to  Rosa ; 
but  Smith's  induftry  being  always  alive  to  his  dutv, 
he  fought  every  pollible  opportunity  of  imprcwing 
by  a  corred  ftudy  of  the  merit  and  manner  of  Gar- 
rick.  Thus  have  fools  called  Holland  and  Smith 
the  copyers  of  Garrick.  The  fair,  liberal  princi- 
ple upon  which  they  copied  him  was  emulation,  not 
manner.  What  painter  or  poet  ought  to  blufh  for 
having  ftudied  Corregio  or  Dryden,  till  he  w^as 
capable  of  infuflng  the  grace  of  the  fiid  and  the 
energy  of  the  latter  into  his  pidlure  or  poem  ! 
Smith,    greatly    to    his    credit,    fludied  Garrick 


perhaps  in  fome  meafare  becaufe  the  world  faid  he  was  the  retailer  of  his 
■wit;  but  there  was  no  occafion,  Holland  had  wit  enough  of  his  own — 
bifides  Aristophanes  dealt  in  the  retail  way  himfclf.  George 
Garrick,  being  one  of  Holland's  executors,  with  his  ufual  good 
nature  (for  no  man  poffcired  more)  undertook  to  manage  the  funeral  in  a 
way  fuitable  to  his  friend's  circumftanpes,  for  which  purpofe  he  went  to 
Chif'vlck,  and  ordered  a  decent  vault,  and  fuch  other  preparations  as  he 
thought  neceffary.  Holland's  father  was  a  baker.  Foote  was  in- 
vited to  the  funeral,  which  be  certainly  attended  with  unfeigned  forrow  > 
for,  exclufive  of  his  real  concern  for  the  lofs  of  a  convivial  companion, 
whenever  he  had  a  ferious  moment,  he  felt  with  very  ftrong  fufceptibility. 
Willie  the  ceremony  was  performing,  G.  Garrick  remarked  to  Foote 
how  happy  he  was,  out  of  refpeft  to  his  frieud,  to  fee  every  thing  fo  decently 
condufted.  "  You  fee,"  faid  he,  "  what  a  fnug  family  vault  wc  have  made 
*'  here."  *'  Family  vault"  faid  Foote,  with  the  tears  trickling  down 
his  cheeks,  "  Damme,  if  I  did  not  think  it  had  been  ihc  family  cven,'^ 
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under  this  liberal  idcaj  and  the  public  in  confc- 
quence,  in  their  comnnendation  of  perfrdncfs, 
induftry,  attention,  and  gentlemanly  demeanor, 
flrongly  applauded,  thofe  particular  merits  in  this 
a6tor,  which  he  pofTefTcd,  and  paffcd  by  trifling  im- 
pediments, which  could  nor  be  called  faults  with 
the  candour  due  to  warm  devotion  and  adive  ex- 
ertion. 

Ross  was  an  objccl  of  much  greater  fe verity. 
His  indolence  and  fupincnels  were  intolerable,  and 
unpardonable,  for  he  certainly  poflefled  very  (Irong 
requifites  as  an  actor ;  but  Churchill,  throughouc 
the  Rofciad,  did  not  write  better  truth,  or  flronger 
fatire,  than  the  two  lines  applied  to  this  performer ; 
yet,  who  fliall  deny  that  Ross  was  fometimes,  and 
to  his  difgracc,  at  will,  captivating,  and  fairly  able  to 
fland  up  to  Barry  ?  Whoever  has  by  chance  fccn 
him  in  his  beih  moods  perform  Eflcx,  or  Alexander, 
will  agree  with  me.  In  fhort,  he  was  a  voluptuous 
man,  and  particularly  a  great  eater,  therefore  he 
had  not  the  perfeverence  to  give  the  neceflary  atten- 
tion to  his  profeffion,  and  thus  he  happened  to  be 
admiiable,  or  infuiferable,  in  proportion  as  he  w^as 
more  or  lefs  plethoric. 

In  comedy,  as  in  tragedy,  Garrick  led  the  train  ; 
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nay,  take  it  all  in  all,   it  is  diiUcult  to  fay  whether 
Thalia  and  Melpomene  pofTcfTcd   him  or  he  either 
of  them  with  greater  ardour,  for  his  devotion   to 
each  was  equally  fincere,  and  they  were  to  him 
equally  propitious.     No  wonder  then,  with  fuch  a] 
ilimulus,  the  aclors  of  his  day  were  emulous  to  at* 
tain  the  fame  perfedion  according  to  the  force  oil 
their  refpe^live  abilities,  which  were  fo  various  an( 
extenlive  that  it  is  difficult  to  fay  w^ho  merits  th( 
firft  notice.     I  fhall  therefore  take  them  accordingj 
to  feniority. 

Woodward,  though  indifferently  gifted  by  na* 
ture,  except  as  to  his  perfon,  which  was  fo  completij 
that  he  could  not  throw  himfelf  into  an  inelegant  at- 
titude, pofTefled  fuch  found  principles  of  ading,  thai 
he  is  for  ever  to  be  regretted.  7'here  are  characters 
in  real  life  which  appear  out  of  nature.  Thefe  are  ^"' 
fair  game  for  authors j  and,  when  they  are  well 
drawn,  did  we  not  meet  with  performers  of  the  ad- 
mirable defcripiion  of  Woodward,  we  Ihculd  lofe 
the  pleafure  of  feeing  fuch  charaders  well  a6led. 
Thefe  charaders  are  not  general,  but  particular  na- 
ture, and  therefore  it  requires  flrong  art  and  judge- 
ment to  delineate  them.  The  great  point  is  to 
fleer  between  extravagance  and  vapidity,  a  know- 
ledge of  effedl  completely  undcrllood  by  Wood- 
ward, 
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Thus,  in  all  the  coxcombs,WooDWARD  mud  greatly 
have  excelled  Gibber,  who  defigned  and  orioinally 
performed  them  J  for  Woodward  even  in  voice, 
which  was  the  worft  deduction  from  his  merit  by 
what  I  could  ever  undeiftand,  had  the  advantage,  and 
when  we  confider  that,  fuperaddcd  to  the  experience 
he  had  gained  by  feeing  them  performed  in  their 
original  manner,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  im» 
proving  on  them  by  his  own  obfervation,  alTiikd 
by  the  elegance  and  graccfulncfs  of  his  deportment, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  thcfe  particular  characters 
have  never  been  performed  to  perfedion  but  by 
him. 

"When  we  go  into  a  fpecies  of  parts  ftill  more 
extravagant,  fuch  as  the  braggart  through  all  its 
gradations,  nothing  could  have  been  fuperior  to 
Woodward.  Bobadil,  Pakolles,  Bessus,  and 
others  of  a  fimilar  kind  never  had  certainly  upoa 
the  whole  any  fuch  reprefentative.  I  have  already 
drawn  a  (light  comparifon  between  Woodward  and 
the  French  ador  Dugazon.  The  fuperiority  how- 
ever is  greatly  on  the  fide  of  Woodward.  The 
French  ftage  knows  nothing  of  that  broad  humour, 
ftrong  character,  and  ftrikingfituation,  which  cha- 
radlerize  ours.  They  hav^e  their  coups  de  theatre^ 
but  the  general  efl'ed  is  full  of  frivolity  and  fcldom 
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gets  beyond  fpiigbtlinefs.  Their  hlenfeance  is  but 
another  word  for  vapidity,  and  then  if  Dugazo!^ 
had  pofTefied  the  requifites  of  Woodward,  which 
he  certainly  did  not  in  any  eminent  degree,  the 
extravagance  of  D'an court,  well  drawn,  as  it  was, 
conid  not  have  afforded  the  fame  opportunity  for  a 
difplay  of  his  talents  as  Woodward  found  in 
Shakespear  and  Jonson, 

Yates  was  one  of  tbofe  meritorious  adors  who 
added  to  chafte  nature  becoming  refpectability. 
He  had  his  hardncfles,  and  thofe,  who,  like  Churc- 
hill, cavil  in  parcels,  and  are  too  acrimonious  to 
be  candid,  may  on  this  account,  condemn  him  in  the 
lump ;  but  1  (hould  not  defpair  of  proving  that 
Yates  had  as  good  an  underftanding  as  Churchill, 
and  that,  as  an  aclor,  he  accompliflied  his  public 
duty  upon  honefter  and  more  refpe^lable  grounds 
than  the  other  as  an  author. 

I  know  of  no  French  actor  fo  good  as  Yates  ; 
though,  had  he  been  a  Frenchman,  the  Liiimons, 
Gerontes,  and  every  fpecies  of  fathers  and  guardians 
characterized  by  humour  and  caprice  would  have 
been  exactly  in  his  way.  He  had  the  bed  parts  of 
Bonneval,  Dessesarts,  and  Bellecour.  On  the 
Englilh  ilage  he  refembled  Underhill  5  but  with 
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confiderablc  advantage.  No  actor  was  ever  more 
chafte,  more  uniform,  more  charactcriftic  j  and, 
though  perhaps  fomerimcs  he  ovcrihot  thofc  par- 
ticular fpots  which  nature  defigned  him  to  hit, 
yet  upon  the  whole  his  acting  in  an  eminent  degree 
was  gratifying  to  the  public  and  e::wemplary  to 
ilage. 

Shuter,  whofe  ftrong  nature  and  irrefiQiblc 
humour  were  highly  and  peculiarly  captivating, 
mull  be  ranked  as  a  theatrical  wonder.  Neither  on 
the  French,  nor  on  the  Englifh  flage,  do  we  find 
any  one  to  whom  we  can  compare  him.  His  ftrong 
conception,  his  laughable  manner,  his  perpetual 
diverfity  were  his  own,  and  were  difplayed  in  a 
thoufand  various  forms,  always  extraordinary,  and 
yet  always  in  nature.  The  extremes  of  life  were 
never  fo  critically  difplayed  as  by  Shuter,  His 
performance  of  the  Mifer  and  Mafter  Stephen  are 
incontrovertible  proofs  of  this  remark.  Has  any 
one  feen  him  in  Corbaccioy  and  will  he  tell  me  that 
a(fling  ever  went  beyond  it  ? 

When  he  went  out  of  his  way,  fo  the  queftion 
was  humour,  could  any  thing  be  fuperior  to 
Shuter?  I  look  upon  him,  as  far  as  it  went,  to 
Jjavc  been  one  of  the  befl  burletta  fingers  in  the 
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world.  Nothing  upon  earth  could  have  been  fn- 
perior  to  his  Midas.  His  great  fault  was  indolence i 
but  eccentric  qualities  will  naturally  be  accompanied 
by  eccentric  condu<fl.  Thus  we  perceive  in  his 
ading  great  inequalities,  but  thofe  parts  of  it  that 
were  fterling  were  invaluably  fo ;  and,  in  proof  of 
it,  fee  all  thofe  vain  attempts  at  an  imitation  of 
him  from  Edwin  onwards  that  have  degraded 
ailing  into  buffoonery,  of  which  Shuter  had  none, 
through  which  even  adors  of  good  fenfe  have  ex- 
pected to  grow  into  reputation,  till  miftaking  the 
way,  they  have  made  a  fort  of  Joseph's  coat  of 
their  ading  ;  and,  in  proportion  as  they  have  pur-, 
fued  manner,  have  loft  fight  of  nature. 

Weston  was  another  of  nature's  wonders.  He 
feemed  as  if  he  had  pOiTefTed  neither  idea,  nor 
conception,  yet  was  he  endowed  with  fo  many 
chaftc  and  felicitous  gifts,  that  he  uttered  rather 
than  aded ;  but  it  was  fuch  utterance  that  the 
moft  accomplifhed  acling  never  excelled.  The 
French  know  nothing  of  aclors  fuch  as  Shuter  and 
Weston.  Their  naivete  bears  an  implication  that 
deferts  fimplicity  and  almoft  goes  to  cunning.  The 
ideas  of  the  French  in  any  one  part  of  their  con- 
duct, either  on  or  oft  the  ftage,  are  never  inarti- 
ficial.    They  inhale  caution,  warinefs,  and  diftruft. 
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with  their  carlicft  breath,  and  the  firftuf?  they  mike 
t)f  their  tongues  is  to  rcafon,  and  thh  obtains  among 
the  very  loweft  defer iptions  of  th  There- 

fore, if  authors  fairly  depict  their  manners,  though 
they  may  find,  and  this  will  be  rarely  the  cafe, 
valvetSy  they  never  will  find  what  an  ingenuous 
Englifli  mind  underftands  by  the  word  fimplicity.^' 

NoKE%  and  Norris,  as  I  have  noticed  already 
pofTeffed  fimilar  gifts  to  Weston  ;  whether  in  aa 
equal  degree  it  will  be  impoffible  for  us  to  afcertaip- 
in  a  fuperior  degree  it  will  be  impoffible  for  us  tp 
allow;  but  many  of  my  readers  have  feen  him  ia 
Scrub,  Dr.  Laft,  and  other  characcers,  and  I  have 
nothing  to  do  but  appeal  to  their  evidence  to  make 
out  mv  affertion. 

FooTE  ranked  refpcctably  as  an  actor,  a  wcum- 
ftance  that  has  not  been  always  granted  ;  for,  as 
peoples  principles  are  fuppofed  to  be  vitiated  by  keep- 
ing badcompany^  fo  thofe,  who  have  been  profelfcdly 
mimics,  have  been  rarely  allowed  to  have  been  good 
actors,  which  is  more  an  admitted  than  a  real  fact. 
Garrick  was  an  incomparable  mimic.  Take  the 
circumftance  as  it  really  is  and  the  truth  will  be 
this.     Mimickry  is  the  ealiefl;  thing  in  the  world. 
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acting  the  moft  difficult  ;  for,  if  this  were  not  ad- 
mittjed,  thofe  who  imitate  cats,  dogs,  and  birds, 
as  well  as  all  the  race  of  ventriloquifts  and  mummers 
pf  every  defcription,  would  naturally  be  good  actors. 
On  the  contrary,  acting  mull  have  conception  foul, 
(enfibility,  and  all  thofe  mental  qualities,  which  nn- 
mickry  has  nothing  to  do  with. 

FooTE  was  by  no  means  a  good  mimic.  He 
knew  fingularity  to  be  very  catching,  and  a  ftrong 
recommendation  with  the  fuperficial  who  admire 
more  that  which  is  merely  plaufible,  than  that 
which  is  really  fubftantial  ;  and  therefore  he  put 
on  fomething  of  this  kind  in  order  to  heighten  his 
^6ling :  which,  added  to  drefs^  an  extravagant  man-* 
ner,  and  other  artful  refources,  was  fuppofed  to  con- 
vey a  likenefs  of  the  perfon  reprefented,  who  had 
never  been  fcen  by  one  of  his  auditors,  perhaps, 
out  of  five  hundred.  There  were  charadlers,  how- 
ever, where  rnimickry  was  totally  unnecelTary,  that 
FooTE  performed  admirably,  and  many  of  thofe 
he  wrote  himfelf,  which  were  not  merely  calculated 
to  ridicule  individuals,  have  not  fince  him  found 
adequate  reprefentatives. 

O'Brien,  who  was  fnatched  from  the  Theatre 
when  he  had  arrived,  though  young,  to  great  repu* 
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tation,  would  certainly  have  proved  an  aclorof  the 
firft  confequence.  The  eafe,  elegance,  and  grace  in 
his  deportment  were  peculiar,  and  his  own  ;  and 
fpight  of  his  voice,  which  for  light  characters  was 
not  by  any  means  an  impediment,  in  the  reprefcn- 
tation  of  a  great  variety  of  parts  his  acting  was  cri- 
tically natural,  his  manner  intereftingly  impreflive, 
and  his  deportment  uncommonly  attractive. 

King,  whom  I  formerly  compared  to  Preville, 
had,  and  I  am  happy,  in  common  with  every  admir- 
er of  good  acting,   to  add,  has,  much  more  exten- 
five  merit  than  had  that  defervedly  celebrated  per- 
former.     When   we  fpeak    of  French  actors,  let 
their   intrinfic  merit   have  been  what  it  might,  we 
can  only  give  them  credit  for  that  which  they  have 
tnanifeftcd.     Preville   performed  all  the    Valets, 
and  fimilar  characters  to  fuch  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, that  a  revival  of  Moliere,  and  all  celebrated 
authors  w^as  demanded  to  give  opportunity  for  the 
difplay  of  his  talents.     It  is  impofilble  to  deny  that 
he  pofTeffed,  in  the  words  of  his  biographer,  intelli- 
gence, variety,  deportment,   gaiety,  grace,  and  na- 
ture ;   but,  with  all  thefe  admirable  requifites,  he 
could  not  perform  more  than  what  was  given  him  ; 
fortunately  enough  perhaps,    for,  as  on  the  French 
Stage  it  h  a  proverb  that  Harlequin  is  always  Har- 
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feqiiin,  and  Crirpin  always  Crifpin,  fo  PvLv-VitLt 
was  always  Preville,  and  indeed,  fo  are  French 
actors  always  French  actors  j  and  the  queftion  is  not 
to  fn\l(fh  how  they  would  manage  if  they  were  truft-^ 
ed  \Vith  contraft,  variety,  and  diverfity,  as  how  they 
are  capable  of  contrafting,  varying,  and  diveffifying 
the  'eternal  famenefs  of  fentiment  and  fituation 
which  pervade  the  moft  perfect  pieces  on  the 
French  Stage. 

Le  Kain  has  been  compared  to  Garrick,  fo  his 
PREVf^'LE  ;■  but -the  hiftorian,  in  fair  ju (lice,  is 
obliged  to  confefs  of  the  firfl:,  that,  hov/ever,  the 
French  actor  had  tafte,  and  knev/  how  to  fupport 
effect,  the  EngllOi  actor  had  the  fuperiority  on  the 
r:de  of  nature  ;  and,  as  to  the  other,  that  Garrick 
performed  with  equal*  celebrity,  tragedy,  and  come- 
dy, which  it  is  impoillble  to  reconcile  on  the  French 
Stage.  A  confenion  that  fafficiently  explains  the 
confined  ifieas  of  acting  on  their  theatre. 

If  Prev ;  LLE ,  therefore,  was  to  cope  with  King, 
it  could  be  only  as  to  the  Valets,  for  in  no  other 
way  have  tliey  performed  parts  at  all  fimilar  ;  and 
when  it  is  given,  which  it  eafily  will  be,  that  the 
French  Stage  knows  no  characters  of  that  defcription 
which  require  thofe  powers  of  acting  that  are  necef* 
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fary  In  the  performance  of  Trapanti,  Brals,*  Tom, 
and  various  other  parts  on  the  Englifh  ftage,  the 
having  (Ironger  fituation  to  manage,  better  humour 
to  exprefs,  and  founder  effect  to  convey,  calls  for 
greater  talents,  and  we  arc  obliged  to  allow  the 
fupcriority  to  incline  according  as  wc  are  biafTcd  by 
the  evidence  of  our  fenfes. 

When  we  go  further,  and  point  to  fuch  cha- 
racters as  Touchftone,  Malvolio,  all  the  bucks, 
fuch  as  Squire  Groom  and  Sir  Harry  Beagle,  to 
which  I  could  add  a  prodigious  number  of  others 
in  various  ways,  but  fliall  however  content  myfelf 
with  mentioning  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  Sir  Anthony 
Abfolute,  and  Lord  Ogleby,  which  may  now  be 
vvitnefTed  in  as  great  perfection  as  ever,  and  to 
which  every  actor  of  the  prefent  day  ought  to  bow 
out  of  devotion  as  to  a  precious  relick,  it  would 
be  folly  any  longer  to  talk  of  acomparifon  between 
King  and  Preville.  Good  Englifh  acting  is  like 
Englifh  punch  of  which  the  French  know  nothing 
but  the  lemonade. 

It  is  as  diflicult  to  liken  King  to  any  Englifh 


*  1  am  aware  that  Brafs  is  French,  but  D'ancourt's  Frontin  and 
Van  burgh's  Brafs,  are  greatly  different  in  point  of  value, 
VOU    V.  XX 
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actor.  Thofe  who  performed  characters  in  his 
ftyle  at  the  time  of  Gibber  feem  to  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  Yates,  who,  though  he  was,  as  I  have 
with  pleafure  obferved,  an  admirable  actor,  had  a 
manner  perfeclly  diftind.  King  is  a  performer 
who  has  thrown  novelty  into  old  characters,  con- 
fequence  into  new,  and  nature  into  all.  Indeed 
his  leading  feature  is  integrity ;  which  quality 
having  been  invariably  his  guide  during  his  whole 
public  and  private  conduct,  hehasmoft  rcfpectably 
endeared  himfclf  to  the  world  in  general  by  a  dif- 
play  of  truth,  and  nature  from  the  ftage,  and  to 
a  large  circle  of  admiring  friends  by  an  exercife 
of  benevolence,  good  humour,  and  every  other 
focial  virtue. 

I  lament  that  I  cannot  dwell  more  particularly 
on  the  merit  of  actors.  Arthur  was  an  actor  of 
confiderable  merit,  Havard  and  Berry  demand 
a  tribute  of  refpect.  Sparks,  Dyer,  Collins, 
Martin,  and  even  Burton,  Bransby,  A^\ug- 
HAN  and  many  others  claim  a  right  to  be  fpoken 
of  as  reputable  members  of  the  theatre. 

AicKiN  has  performed  at  all  times  with  judg- 
iment,  feeling  and  nature.  His  information  being 
extenfive,  his  knowledge  profound,  and  his  dii- 
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crimination  critical,  he  has  often  delighted,  and 
never  offended  ;  and,  though  he  has  not  reached 
the  fumniit  of  his  profeffion,  he  has  maintained 
the  height  at  which  he  arrived,  by  no  means  a 
mediocre  ftation,  firm  and  unfhaken  j  his  guide 
underrtanding,  and  his  fupport  good  fcnfe.  The 
two  Palmers  were  actors  of  great  merit;  tlic  only- 
drawback  on  both  was  manner  which  in  the  firlk 
was  too  refined,  and  in  the  other  too  vulgar. 
Parsons,  and  Dodd,  muft  be  fpoken  of  wi:h 
warmth.  Both  thcfe  adors  were  favourites  with 
Garrick.  The  difcrimination  of  Parsoks,  in 
parents  and  guardians,  was  his  own,  and  he  went 
over  this  walk  in  a  manner  perfedly  original,  which 
was  the  more  admirable  coming  as  he  did  afrer 
Yates  ;  befidcs  he  had  treafured  up  a  great  fund 
of  knowledge,  and  was  capable  of  fpeaking  with 
talte  and  judgment  to  every  queftion  concerning 
the  arts,  a  congenial  feeling  with  thofe  enlarged 
ideas  which  particularly  belong  to  adling.  Dodd's 
great  merit  was  altogether  Angularity  ;  which, 
guided  by  a  perfcut  knowledge  of  his  profeflion, 
rendered  his  exertions  very  refpe£lable. 

There  are  alfo  other  actors  who  largely  contributed 
to  the  reputation  of  the  ftage,  Blakes,  Badde- 
LEY,  and  even  Holtam,  fupported  the  characters 
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of  Frenchmen  with  great  reputation.  Nor  was 
their  merit  confined  merely  to  that  cad  of  parts, 
Moody's  genteel,  and  Barrington's  blackguard, 
Irifhmen,  were  excellent,  and  much  might  be 
faid  to  fliew  that  there  was  at  that  time  fcarcely 
a  wheel  in  the  theatrical  machine  that  was  not 
of  material  ufe  in  contributing  towards  the  re- 
gular, correct,  and  conflant  rotation  of  the  whole 
fyftem. 

I  cannot  with  any  propriety  finifh  this  chapter 
without  noticing  that  Reddish,  Wroughton, 
Henderson,  Wilson,  Lee  Lewis,  and  many 
others  were  performers  of  confiderable  merit,  and 
it  would  give  me  real  fatisfadion  to  go  particularly 
into  an  account  of  their  various  talents ;  but,  as 
they  do  not  properly  come  under  my  promife,  and 
as  the  earlieft  parts  of  an  adlors  exertions  are 
not  fo  favourable  to  report  as  thofe  when  his  repu- 
tation becomes  more  confirmed,  in  which  fituation 
all  thofe  whom  I  have  mentioned  above  (land,  it 
will  be  better  for  them,  and  more  becoming  in  me, 
to  let  the  judgment  on  their  merits  reft  with  the 
public,  by  whom  many  of  them  are  now  remem- 
bered with  pleafure. 
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CHAP.  XI, 


ACTRESSES, 


JjlAVING  fpoken  of  aclrefTcs  in  tragedy  who  fuf-^ 
tained  the  firft  fituations  before  Garrick  went  to 
Italy,  I  fliall  now  dwell  a  little  upon  thofe  who 
ftrove  to  fill  their  vacant  places  after  his  return. 

]VIrs.  Yates  was  a  performer  of  extraoardinary 
merit.  If  fhe  had  a  fault  it  was  an  emulation  of 
the  bed  French  aclreflesj  which  gave  a  declamatory 
air  to  her  delivery,  but  in  her  it  was  lefs  a  fault 
than  it  could  have  been  in  any  other  aclref,  becaufc 
her  voice  was  fo  wonderfully  well  calculated  for 
this  part  of  ading,  that  what  would  have  appeared 
ynonotonous  in  any  other  was  in  her  penetrating 
to  admiration.  In  all  the  complaints  of  fuiFcring 
innocence,  fhe  was  pathetically  afFefling ;  her  me- 
Jancholy  and  defpondency  excited  generous  pity, 
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and  her  grief  was  repaid  with  the  tear  of  commi- 
feration. 

This  however  was  not  the  boundary  to  her  aft* 
ing.  In  fcenes  of  animated  pailion  and  haughty 
fiercenefs,  her  manner  was  commanding  and  her 
expreflion  majeftic.  She  had  all  the  grand  and 
noble  requifities  of  tragedy  in  great  perfcdion.  U 
fhe  perfonated  pride,  ihe  maintained  it  even  in  dif- 
appointment.  If  greatnefs,  fhe  never  loft  fight  of 
its  dignity  however  fallen.  Her  merits  were  in  the 
nature  of  thofe  of  Barry,  Her  queens  were  full 
of  elevation,  and  her  lovers  of  ftrong  fenfibility,  but 
here  we  muft  Oop.  Grandeur  and  tendernefs  com- 
prized the  whole  of  her  talents  ;  the  intermediate 
paffions  had  nothing  to  do  with  them ;  they  en- 
tirely confifled  of  the  power  to  awe  her  auditors 
into  admiration,  or  melt  them  into  tears. 

Mrs.  Barry  had  more  of  Garrick*s  merit  in 
tragedy  and  was  equal  to  quicknefs,  paffion,  rage 
and  an  expofition  of  all  the  terrible  and  turbulent 
pafQons.  Common  grief  was  too  tame  for  her  ex-. 
preilion.  She  knew  not  how  to  infmuate  herfelf 
into  the  heart,  her  mode  was  to  feize  it.  Admir- 
ation was  not  enough  ;  ihe  muft  beget  aftonifhment. 
This  difficult  efiecl  it  muft  be  confefTed  her  ading 
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very  ofcen  produced;  but  it  fddom  happens  that 
fuch  bold  and  forcible  flrokes  of  art  are  free  from 
inequality.  It  required  Gar  rick's  pcrfeftnefs  in 
a  conception  of  all  the  paflions  to  be  excellent  in 
thefe ;  bcfides  turbulent  men  may  be  admitted,  but 
turbulent  women  are  unlovely  and  lofe  fomcthing 
of  feminine  delicacy. 

Mrs.  Prttchard  was  perhaps  the  only  adrefs 
who  had  art  enough  to  reconcile  thefe  jarring  in- 
terefts.  She  was  every  where  great,  every  where 
impreffive,  and  every  where  feminine.  Mrs.  Barry 
was  fometimes  below  and  fometimes  above  the 
ftandard  ;  fometimes,  I  had  almoft  faid,  vulgar, 
and  fometimes,  I  may  truly  fay,  wonderf  j1.  To 
fpeak  truth  there  could  not  be  two  aclrefles  who 
were  fo  well  calculated  to  fet  off  the  perfedlions  of 
each  other  as  Mrs.  Yates,  and  Mrs.  Barry.  The 
hiatus  created  by  Mrs.  Yates  the  powers  of  Mrs, 
Barry  were  exadlly  fuited  to  fill,  and  perhaps, 
though  I  will  not  allow  one  to  be  completely 
equal,  taken  fcperately,  to  Mrs.  Pritchard  in 
Jane  Shore,  or  the  other  to  Mrs.  Cibbcr  in 
Alicia,  yet  their  ading  fo  exa6lly  forted  together, 
and  there  was  by  means  of  contra6l  fo  peculiar  a 
felicity  in  its  operation,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
the  public  ever  faw  better  colleftive  effeft  than  in 
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tbofe  chara^lers  which  were  fo  often  performed  by 
Mrs.  Yates  and  Mrs.  Barry. 

Thefe  two  adrefles  engrofled  the  principal  repu- 
tation in  their  time  ;  Mrs.  Ward,  Mifs  Macklin, 
Mrs.  Hamilton,  Mifs  Bride,  Mrs.  Fitzhenry  and 
others,  had  done  the  ftate  fome  fervice  ;  but,  either 
at  that  time  had  difappeared  or  were  difappearing. 
Mrs.  Ward  had  many  excellent  requifites  but  (he 
was  unequal,  almoft  as  unequal  as  Ross.  She  per- 
formed, however,  at  times  to  admiration,  and  would 
have  fucceeded  better  had  fhe  not  been  at  Covent 
Garden,  where  the  play  was  generally  neglected  for 
the  pantomime,  and  would  have  been  performed  ro 
empty  benches  for  the  firft  half  of  it,  had  not  Rich 
eflablilhed  a  rule  to  admit  no  auditor  during  any 
part  of  the  evening  at  lefs  than  full  price. 

Mifs  Macklin  performed  at  times  refpe^lably, 
but  flie  was  a  parrot,  and  uttered  what  had  been 
taught  her  by  her  father,  as  a  tafk  got  by  heart, 
which  fhe  feemed  to  have  neither  tafte  nor  inclina- 
tion for.  Mrs.  Hamilton,  the  (lock  Covent-Gar- 
den  Queen,  had  a  bufthng  fomething  in  her  man- 
ner that  might  have  been  endured,  if  the  pub- 
lic had  not  been  accuflomed  to  Mrs.  Pritchard. 
As  to  Mifs  Bride,  fhe  retired  fo  hallily  ftom  the 
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Stage,  that  there  was  no  forming  any  judgment  of 
what  fhc  would  have  been,  had  (he  remained  ;  and 
for  Mrs.  Fitzhenry,  fhe  crofled  the  Shannon  to  ex- 
hibit a  new  fpecies  of  adling,  which,  captivating  as 
it  might  be  in  Ireland,  was  not  reliflied  here.  The 
reader  will  excufe  me  from  mentioning  inferior  ac- 
trefles  to  thefe  in  tragedy,  who,  however,  let  their 
natural  requifites  have  been  what  they  might, 
always  fucceeded  befl  in  proportion  as  they  ftudied 
in  the  Ichool  of  Garrick. 

I  muft  not,  however,  forget  to  notice  Mifs 
YouNGE,  afterwards  Mrs.  Pope.  Garrick  had  al- 
ways what  he  ufed  to  call  a  bifque  in  his  fleevc, 
which  was  a  ftroke  of  policy  ufeful  both  to  him  and 
to  the  theatre.  It  was  no  other,  than  to  fix  upon  an 
objed  of  merit,  in  order  to  curb  other  performers, 
when  he  either  knew  or  fancied  their  condu6l  was 
likely  to  grow  overbearing,  or  in  any  other  way 
troublefome.  Reddish  was  produced  in  this  man- 
ner to  awe  Powell,  and  Mifs  Younge  was  produced 
toleffenthe  confequence  of  Mrs.  Barry, 

With  this  lady  Garrick  took  moft  uncommon 
pains.  It  was  not,  however,  till  after  a  variety  of 
experiments  that  flie  gained  that  hold  of  the  public, 
which  fhe  long  and  defervedly  kept.     It  is  ncedlefs 
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to  fay  what  were  her  particular  merits,  they  are  too 
recently  in  the  recolledion  of  the  public,  to  be  eafily 
forgot.  They  had  to  the  laft  a  fpicc  of  her  pre- 
ceptor, and  even  her  manner  of  filling  the  ttage, 
gave  a  flrong  idea  of  ftage  condu6t  in  ufe  five  and 
thirty  years  ago. 

As  to  aclrelTesin  comedy,  Mrs.  Cljve  maintain- 
ed an  undiminiihed  reputation  till  fhe  took  leave  of 
the  public,  which  was  in  1768.  She  had  then  lived 
to  fee  her  pupils,  Mrs.  Green,  and  Mifs  Pope,  in 
pofTeflion  of  high  public  favour  -,  both  of  whom, 
however,  were  by  no  means  manherifts.  Nature 
had  largely  furniflied  them  with  mental  wealth  ; 
the  experience  of  Mrs,  Clive  had  only  iliewn  them 
how  to  lay  it  out  to  advantage.  Thus,  though 
they  were  both  admirable  in  Chambermaids  and 
Hoydens,  and  indeed  almoft  every  other  comic  part, 
they  were  neither  like  each  other,  nor  like  their 
principal,  though  peifedly  and  always  in  nature. 

Mrs.  Green  had  humour,  even  to  drollery.  She 
had  fomething  of  Shuter,  and  fomething  of  her  fa- 
ther. Thefe  were  not  exadly  the  talents  of  Mifs 
Pope  ;  who,  however,  though  perfedtly  unafTeded 
herfelf,  exceeded  Mrs,  Green  in  afluming  finefle 
and  affectation.     Perhaps,  Mrs.  Clive  never  aped 
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mock  gcntiliry  better.  I  cannot  conceive  liow  the 
Aunt  and  the  Niece  in  the  Clandejline  Marriage  can 
ever  again  be  peifonated  to  the  fame  degree  of  per- 
fection ;  but  to  dwcJl  upon  comparative  excellence 
is  next  to  cavilling.  Some  of  my  readers  remember 
Mrs.  Clive,  many  Mrs.  Green-,  and  all  Mifs  Pope. 
To  the  firftof  thefe  clafles  my  remarks  will  be  recog- 
nifcd  for  truth,  as  they  relate  to  thofe  three  perform- 
ers ;  to  the  fecond,  as  they  regard  the  two  lad  ;  and 
the  third,  in  the  charadlers  Mifs  Pope  has  now 
the  good  fenfe  to  perform,  will  have  a  juft  and  a 
faithful  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  parts  of  that  de« 
fcription  were  acted  before  boldnefs  and  vul- 
garity ufurped  the  place  of  truth  and  nature. 

With  Mrs.  Abington  came  a  fpecies  of  excel- 
lence which  the  Stage  feems  never  before  to  have 
boafted  in  the  fame  perfedlion.  The  higher  parts 
in  comedy  had  been  performed  chaftly  and  truely, 
perhaps  in  thefe  particulars  more  fo  than  by  this  ac- 
trefs.  There  was  a  peculiar  goodnefs  gleamed 
acrofs  the  levity  of  Mrs.  Pritchard,  and  by  what 
we  can  learn  of  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  who  feems  to 
have  pofTefTed  the  fame  captivating  fort  of  manner 
which  diftinguiftied  Mrs.  Abington,  (he  was  ia 
thefe  characters  natural  and  winning  -,  but  it  re- 
mained for  her  fuccelTor  to  add  a  degree  of  grace. 
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fafliion,  and  accomplifhment  to  fprightlinefs,  which 
was  no  fooner  feen,  than  it  was  imitated  in  ihe  po- 
liteft  circles. 

Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  let  her  merit  have  been  what 
U  might,  did  not  perform  Gibber's  coquettes  3  and 
though  that  author  waited  for  Mrs.  Oldfield  be- 
fore he  jiccompliilicd  Lady  Betty  Modilh,  yet, 
however  admirable  fhe  might  have  been  in  the  re- 
prefentation  of  thofe  charaders,  they  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  fo  exadly  in  her  way,  as  Lady  Townly 
and  other  parts  which  had  a  higher  degree  of  con- 
fequence  attached  to  them.  Mrs.  Abington  kept 
critically  to  coquettes,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
take  the  round  of  them  through,  and  it  is  pretty  ex- 
tenfive^  that  more  uniform  good  ading  never  was 
manifefted.- 

I  have  already  fpoken  comparatively  of  Mrs. 
Abington,  and  Madame  Bellcour  -,  but  with  no 
view  to  aflbciatc  them  in  elegance  and  grace,  which 
the  charadlers  Madame  Bellcour  perfonated  would 
not  in  the  fame  degree  admit  of.  The  French  ac- 
trefs  perfonated  French  coquettes  to  admiration, 
but  I  have  already  obferved,  fpeaking  of  King  and 
Preville,  that  every  thing  among  the  French  is 
underwritten.     They   know  nothing  of  Beatrice, 
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Lady  Betty  Modilh  or  Millamant.  The  likenefs 
is  in  thofc  higher  kind  of  chambenmiiis  who  aped 
their  miftrefl'es,  and  thus  exactly,  as  wc  have  been 
accuftomed  to  fay  Kino  and  Abington,  inftcad  of 
Tom  and  Phillis,  fo  it  was  impofTible  to  fpcak 
of  Preville     without    aflimilating    the    idea    of 

3ELLC0UR. 

In  addition  to  the  grace,  the  eafe,  and  the  ele- 
gance, with  which  Mrs.  Abington  perfonatecU 
characters  in  high  life,  and  aped  politenefsin  cham- 
bermaids, her  tafte  for  drefs  was  novel  and  inte* 
refting.  She  was  confuked  by  ladies  of  the  tirfl 
diftindtion,  not  from  caprice  as  we  have  frequently 
fcen  in  other  inftances,  but  from  a  decided  con- 
viction of  her  judgment  in  blending  what  was 
beautiful  with  what  was  becoming.  Indeed  drcfs 
took  a  fort  of  ton  from  her  fancy,  and  ladies, 
both  on  the  flage  and  off,  piqued  themfelves  on 
decorating  their  perfons  with  decency  and  decorum, 
and  captivating  beholders  by  a  modeft  conceal- 
ment of  thofe  charms,  which>  in  imitation  of  the 
French  women,  who  never  knew  the  fenfation  ot 
a  blufli,  the  refult  of  Englifh  feminine  rec"litiide, 
our  females  now,  to  the  difgracc  of  the  age,  make 
it  their  fludy  to  expofe. 
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Mifs  Elliot  was  a  charmino;  ad  efs.  Maria 
in  the  Citi7:en  certainly  never  was  properly  re- 
prefented  but  by  her.  Indeed  the  different  cha- 
radlers  which  fhe  performed  with  Woodward  after 
his  return  from  Ireland  were  admirably  fuilained, 
and  a  few  years  would  certainly  have  marked 
her  as  a  very  accomplifhed  a6lrt*fs,  had  not  her 
early  death  deprived  the  flage  of  a  moft  valuable 
ornament, 

I  might  with  great  propriety  fpeak  of  other 
adreffes  and  it  would  give  me  pleafure  to  dwell 
on  their  various  merits ;  but  to  mention  thofc 
who  were,  at  the  time  I  am  confined  to,  mere 
novices,  would  be  to  place  them  in  a  difadvanta*. 
geous  point  of  view,  and  to  notice  others,  who, 
though  refpedlable,  pofTefTed  only  fecondary  fitu- 
ations,  it  would  be  difficult  to  know  where  to 
flop.  I  fliall  therefore  content  myfelf  with  having 
given  this  flight,  and  1  muft  confefs,  inadequate 
defcription,  of  thofe  few  whofe  abihties  were  the 
mod  prominent  during  the  time  Garrick  had  the 
management  of  the  theatre. 
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CHAP.  XII, 


SINGERS. 


Though  I  fliould  conceive  that  I  have  faid  every 
thing  on  the  fubjedt  of  mufic  itfeif  and  its  com- 
pofers,  that  can  be  requifite,  or  indeed  that  ought 
to  occupy  a  place  in  this  work,  it  ftill  remains  for 
me  to  fpeak  of  fingers.  1  Ihall  however  confine 
myfelf  to  Englifh  fingers,  many  of  whom  have 
at  different  periods  pofleiTed  admitted  reputation 
equal  to  the  Italians,  and  real  reputation  fuperior 
to  them. 

Though  we  know  of  Arabella  Hunt,  Mrs. 
Tofts,  Mrs.  Robinson,  and  many  other  celebrated 
Englifh  female  fingers,  we  are  not  fo  corrcd  as  to 
men,  and  the  reafon  is,  that  nothing  in  the  way  of 
public  finging  has  been  confidered  of  confequence 
enough  to  record,  except  what  related  to  the  opera. 
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Mafques  however  had  been  performed  with  great 
celebrity  j  and,  when  the  Beggar's  Opera  begat  fo 
many  mufical  pieces,  the  theatre  gave  fuch  a  tone 
of  fimplicity  to  Englifh  mufic,  that  not  only  cele- 
brated fingers  began  to  be  known,  but  thofe  who 
had  before  conceived  it  indifpeniibly  necelTary  to  be 
muficians  profefllonaly,  in  order  to  attain  reputation 
as  lingers,  were  aftoniflied  to  find  that  a  good 
voice,  a  corred  ear,  a  little  feeling,  and  an  un- 
alFccced  utterance  embraced  the  whole  myllery. 

Every  a6lor  furnlflied  with  thefe  materials  be- 
came prefently  a  finger.  The  public  began  to  feel 
inftead  of  admire,  and  that  admiration  which  had 
fo  difgraced  Englifh  manlinefs  into  effeminacy  by 
lavifhing  fo  much  money  and  fo  much  praifc  on 
the  treble  of  Farinelli^  turned  all  at  once  into 
applaufe  at  the  bafs  of  Leveridge.  As,  however, 
it  will  better  anfwer  my  purpofe  to  bring  before 
the  reader's  view  thofe  fingers  whom  fome  of  them 
may  remember,  I  fhall  take  the  period  when 
Beard,  and  Mrs.  Gibber,  were  fo  greatly  cele- 
brated, and  carry  the  fubjed  as  far  onward  as  will 
elucidate  what  I  think  it  material  to  fay  upon  this 
head. 

Beard  was  a  finger  of  great  excellence.     Hi» 
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voice  was  found,  male,  powerful,  and  extcnfive. 
His  tones  were  natural  and  he  had  flexibility  enough 
to  execute  any  pifTages  however  difficult,  which 
talk  indeed  frequently  fell  to  his  lot  in  fome  of 
Handel's  oratorios  ;  but,  with  thefe  qualifications* 
where  the  feelings  were  moft  roufed,  he  was,  of 
courfe,  the  moft  excellent.  If  he  failed  at  all  it 
was  in  acquired  taile,  which  I  will  venture  to 
pronounce  was  a  mod  fortunate  circumftance  fur 
him ;  for  I  never  knew  an  inftance  where  acquired 
tafte  did  not  deftroy  natural  expreffion  -,  a  quality 
felf- evidently  as  much  preferable  to  the  other  as 
nature  is  to  art. 

I  have  already  faid  that  I  confider  Beard,  taken 
altogether,  as  the  beft  Englifli  finger.  He  was  one 
of  thofe  you  might  fairly  try  by  Shakespear's 
ipeech  to  the  adlors.  He  did  not  mouth  it,  but  his 
words  came  trippingly  over  the  tongue ;  he  did 
not  out  Herod  Herod,  but  he  begot  a  temperance 
that  gave  his  exertions  fmoothnefs  ;  he  never  out- 
ftepped  the  modefty  of  nature,  nor  made  the  judi- 
cious grieve ;  in  Ihort  he  never  did  more  than  was 
fet  down  for  him,  he  never  fet  on  a  quantity  of 
bairen  fpe<^ators  to  applaud  while  fome  neceflary 
queftioii  of  the  fong  flood  flill ;  he  let  his  own 
difcretion  be  his  tutor,  and  held  the  mirror  up  to 
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nature.     Well  might  one  apofirophize  in  imitation 
of  Hamlet, 

Oh  there  be  fingers  that  I  have  liftencd  to,  and 
heard  others  applaud,  aye,  and  encore  too,  that 
neither  having  the  accent  of  Eunuch,  man,  or 
bead,  yet  a  mixture  of  all  three,  or  pofTeillng  5 
lingle  trait  of  fancy,  tafle,  or  expreffion,  have  fo 
foared,  fo  funk,  and  fo  cantabileed,  that  one  would 
have  thought  fome  Ventriloquift  had  made  fingers, 
and  not  made  them  well,  they  imitated  braying  fo 
abominably.  Beard  was  the  reverfe  of  all  this; 
befides  he  was  very  valuable  as  an  ador.  In  the  Jovial 
CreWy  Love  in  a  Village^  Comus^  and  ArtaxerxeSy  he 
gave  proof  of  this  in  a  degree  fcarcely  inferior  to 
any  body. 

Lowe  was  a  great  favourite  and  perhaps  had  a 
more  even  and  mellow  voice  than  Beard  ;  and,  in 
mere  love  fongs  when  httle  more  than  a  melodious 
utterance  was  neceffary,  he  might  have  been  faid  to 
have  exceeded  him,  but  it  was  in  the  nature  of 
thofc  particulars,  in  a  much  inferior  degree  how- 
ever, that  Barry  excelled  Garrick.  Lowe  loft 
himfelf  beyond  the  nam  by  pamby  poetry  of 
Vauxhall ;  Beard  was  at  home  ever  where. 
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Coming  forwarder  we  get  to  Vernon;  a  moft  po- 
werfulinflancc  of  what  good  fenfedoes  for  a  finge* 
He  had  no  voice,  without  which  quality  itisdifUculc 
to  fuppofe  a  finger  at  all,  and  it  is  impoflibic  that 
he  could  have  arrived  to  any  degree  of  reputation 
had  he  not  been  favoured  by  nature  with  ftrong 
conception,  quick  fenfibility,  and  a  corred  tafte. 
With  thefe  and  nothing  more,  he  made  himfcif  a 
moft  refpedable  favourite,  and  it  was  impoilible  to 
hear  him  without  faying,  *'what  an  admirable  finger 
that  man  would  have  been,  had  his  voice  been 
equal  to  his  judgment,"  Vernon  befides  this  was 
a  good  actor. 

Reinhold,  who  did  not  fucceed  fo  well,  will 
folve  this  fecming  paradox  relative  to  Vernon,  and 
fhew  clearly  how  much  natural  exprefllon  mud  in- 
vanibly  triumph  over  acquiredtafte.  Rei  nhold  was 
a  good  mufician,  and  not  a  bad  ador,  he  was  really 
poflefTed  of  a  voice,  not  however  of  the  firft  rate, 
but,  taking  the  road  in  which  fo  many  fingers  have 
been  bewildered,  leaving  the  manly  part  of  finging 
for  the  lefs  natural  qualification  of  modulating 
through  all  the  meanders  oi /alcettOy  he  injured  his 
reputation  and  rendered  thofe  gifts  of  nature  con- 
temptible which  in  Vernon  would  have  commanded 
refpecl.    It  is  confidcred  as   a  very  curious   thing 
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that  the  beft  fingers  in  all  countries,  have  been, 
generally  fpeaking,  the  worft  muficians,  but  no- 
thing can  be  eafier  to  explain.  Voices  utter  melo- 
dies, and  melodies  are  not  the  fcience  itfelf,  but 
the  principle  on  which  it  is  formed. 

Manzoli,  and  Lovatini,  were  the  beft  fingers 
on  the  Italian  ftage;  Beard,  Vernon  and  Ban- 
nister on  the  Englifli.* 

Bannister  was  in  many  refpcdls  fuperior  to  any 
finger  that  perhaps  ever  lived.  The  body  and 
volume  of  voice  which  he  pofleflcd  were  only 
equalled  by  its  fweetnefs  and  intereft.  He  had  as 
much  tafte,  as  much  playfulnefs,  and  as  exienfive 
power  as  the  moft  fafliionable  of  thofe  fingers  who 
think  finging  totally  confifts  in  flexibili7,  and  that 
a  voice  cannot  be  exercifed  to  perfcdion  unlefs 
when  it  is  flying  to  the  bridge  of  the  fiJdle,  and 
fliding  back  again  in  chromatics;  but  Bannister 
had  too  much  fenfe  to  ufe  this  power,  except  when 


*  Manzoli  and  Guarducci  were  competitors  in  Italy.  The 
public  were  to  determine  which  fung  beft.  Manzoli  had  the  voice  of 
the  fpeftators,  Guarducci  of  the  muficians;  what  was  the  confequciice? 
Manzoli  made  a  fortune  every  where,  Guarducci  did  notliing  any 
where. 
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be  had  an  inclination  to  fliew  how  ridiculous  it  is. 
Thus  'intht Son-in-law  he  Tung,  *'Water  parted  from 
thefea,"  with  as  much  tafle,  as  muchfwectncfs,  and 
as  much  variety  as  Tenducci,  at  the  fame  time  that 
he  introduced  a  degree  of  burlcfque  into  it  that  gave 
the  blufh  to  modern  finging.  Bannister  had  no 
ncceflity  to  convey  any  thing  of  this  extraneous 
kind  into  his  general  finging.  That  was  cqualjy 
creditable  to  the  poet,  to  the  mufician,  and  to 
himfelf.  Inftead  of  furprlzing,  he  delighted,  and 
the  fine  manly  accents  he  conveyed  chaimed  the 
car,  and  interefted  the  heart. 

Female  fingers  in  England  have  been  unquefti- 
onably  fuperior,  take  them  all  in  all,  to  thofe  of  any 
country  in  the  world,  and  it  is  little  to  fay  that,  ^c 
thofe  feveral  moments  the  public  have  difgracefuUy 
fet  themfelves  up  to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  Italians, 
as  if  mufic  wholly  depended  on  them  and  their 
caprice,  there  were  Englifh  women  clearly  of 
greater  capacity.  Every  thing  that  happened  at 
the  time  of  Mrs.  Tofts,  Mrs.  Hunt,  and  Mrs. 
Robinson  we*ll  pafs  by,  though  perhaps  it  might 
not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  while  thefe  were  neg- 
ledled  for  Cuzzoni,  and  Faustina,  and  others 
according  to  the  times  when  they  appeared,  it  was 
totally  unncceiTary  to  import  Italian  finging  and 
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Italian  impertinence,  when  Tinging,  in  as  great 
perfedion,  was  to  be  found  in  Englifh  women,  and 
modefly  along  with  it. 

I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  a  comparative 
view  of  the  Englifh  and  Italian  female  fingers  in 
my  own  recolledion.  Among  the  Italian,  perhaps 
after  all  Sestini  was  the  bcft.  I  can  juft  remem- 
ber thofc  who  came  immediately  before  the  Buonna 
FigUola^  and  it  has  been  my  uniform  remark  that 
the  Italian  women  have  fung  better  than  the  men  . 
but  their  plaintive  fingers  have  been  the  beft,  and 
and  we  have  never  heard  any  of  their  cantabile 
fingers  who  piqued  thcmfelves  upon  a  large  compafs 
and  the  execution  of  difficult  pafTages,  but  their 
tone  has  been  fo  nafal,  that  we  might  have  mif- 
taken  them  for  the  hautboy  or  the  clarinet  that 
accompanied  them.  Scotti  was  a  fweet  finger, 
Zamperini  a  graceful  finger,  indeed  this  laft  was  a 
kind  ot  female  Vernon,  but  what  were  any  of 
them  in  point  of  voice,  delicacy,  and  fwcttnefs, 
compared  to  Mrs.  Arne,  Mifs  Brent,  or  even 
Mrs.  Vincent  ;  but  when  we  come  forward  and 
fpeak  of  Mrs.  Sheridan,  and  Mifs  Harrop, 
the  merit  of  the  Italian  females  finks  to  nothino-. 
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I  regret  that  I  am  conftrained  to  notice  the  dif« 
ferent  talents  of  thefe  fingers  in  a  (hort  and  general 
way,  for  I  fhould  to  be  glad  to  make  out  my  pc)fi» 
tion  by  expatiating  largely  on  them.  Mrs.  Pinto, 
poflefling  an  exquifite  voice  and  being  under  a 
mafter,  the  great  charaderiftics  uf  whofe  muficil 
abilities  were  natural  eaieand  unaffecled  nmi»liciry, 
was  a  moft  valuable  finger.  Her  power  was  refill- 
lefs,  her  ncatnefs  was  truly  intercfting  and  her 
variety  was  inceflant.  Though  die  owed  a  great 
deal  to  nature,  flie  owed  a  great  deal  to  Ar.vs, 
without  vfhofe  careful  hand  her  finging  might  per- 
haps have  been  too  luxuriant. 

Mrs.  Arne  was  delicioufly  captivating.  She 
knew  nothing  in  finging  or  in  nature  but  fwcet- 
nefs  and  fimplicity.  She  fung  exquifitely,  as  a  bird 
does,  her  notes  conveyed  involuntary  plcafure  and 
undefinable  delight.  It  fiiould  for  ever  be  reiterated 
that  fingers  of  this  defcription  never  outrage  the 
poet  nor  the  mufician.  Indeed  I  conceive  that  there 
is  a  fpecies  of  ingratitude  in  fuch  violation,  for  with- 
out  the  poet  and  the  mufician  what  would  become 
of  the  finger  ? 

Mrs.  Vincent,  like  Lowi,  depended  almoll 
Vpon  her  voice  which  was  very  charajing.    In  fhort 
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it  was  that  true  EngllCb  voice^  which,  has  aii  .^ven^ 
nefs,  a  fulhiefs,  a  falidity^,.t«hat?jane.,OTigl,Ttir^n 
fo  as  to  (hew  that  nothing  Italian  qa^a  haye.    i$l^/? 
was  defcrvedly  a  great  favourite,  and  fang  iongjs,p£ 
e|ife  and  Iweetntfs  with  great  delicacy. 

There  is  a  kind  of  voice,  I  will  not  fay  peculiarly 
EngliQi,  but  much  more  beautiful  and  perfect,  and 
■JJOQf^-,  common  in  England  than  any  where  elfe. 
Such  a  v^oice  had  Mrs.  Kennedy,  who,  had  fhe 
have  been  fuffered  to  keep  to  parts  particularly 
adapted  for  her,  would  have  augmented  that  public 
admiration  (he  fo  meritorioufly  excited  to  aftonilh- 
ment;  but,  by  having  the  goodnature  to  perfonate 
parts  totally  unfit  for  her,  a  left  handed  policy  in 
a  manager,  by  the  bye,  who  cannon  keep  up  his 
real  interefl:  without  keeping  up  the  confequence  of 
the  performer,  we  had  perpetually  the  word  part  of 
her  finging.  In  fome  light  charadlcrs  this  conduct 
was  particularly  reprehenfible.*  In  (hort  Mrs.  K^N-i- 

j-;^- _J^ 

*  JnArtaxtrxcs  Mrs.  Kennedyvves  allotted  the  part  from  which  the 
opera  takes  its  title^  and  in  which  fhe  was  certainly  refpeftable ;  hut  the 
fongs  were  not  in  her  voice,  and  in  every  other  refpeft  it  did  not  fuit 
her.  She  ought  to  have  performed  Arbaces,  which  was  exaftly.M^lacr*' 
compafs,  and  the  different  pafTagcs  in  the  airs  have  a  peculiar  neatnefe-whitih^ 
her  voice  was  remarkably  calculated  to  execute.  "Amid  a  thoufand  rajck- 
«*  ing  woes,"'  which  is  perhaps  the  mdft  mafterly  fong  in  the  opera,  fhe 
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NEi>Y  WIS  one  of  th'^fe  fingers  who  put  us  in  mind 
of  the  heartincfs  of  our  national  charaftcr,  which, 
after  fafhion  and  folly  have  for  a  time  flattered  us  odt 
of  it,  we  rcfuTie  juft:  upon  the  fame  principle  as  wc 
cherifh  a  kind  arid  fincere  friend,  who,  forgetting 
our  wanderings,  kindly  points  out  the  road  to 
comfort  and  content, 

•T  could  mention  many  other  female  fin^il-s  dE 
very  refpe<^able  talents,  whofe  names  the  rcacfrt* 
will  fupply  for  me.  Among  thefe,  however,  '1 
ought  to  confine  myfelf  to  theatrical  fingers.  I 
cannot  help  neverthclefs  reminding  the  publici  dt" 
the  great  and  extraordinary  merit  of  Mifs  HarrOp, 
and  Mrs.  Sheridan,  both  of  whom  were  juft  fecii 
and  then  loft. 

I  own  I  prefer  Mrs.  Sheridan  before  Mifs 
Harrop,  and  indeed  before  any  finger  I  ever  heard, 
even  to  this  moment  j  but  this  is  no  ill  compliment 
to  Mifs  Harrop,  becaufe,  charming  and  exquilite 
as  they  were,  her  talents  were  confined  to  concert 
finging.     The  talents  of  Mrs.  Sheridan,  had  the 


vould  have  fung  with  prodigious  effect,  for  it  was  cxtraordinaiy  that  her 

Toice  had  as  much  flexibility  as  volume. 
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experiment  been  made,  would  been  found  to  have 
been  univerfal  j  but  the  public  were  not  fo  far  to  be 
obliged. 

r^Thofe  who  have  never  heard  Mrs.  Sheridan 
can  be  no  more  able  to  conceive  the  force  and  effecb 
of  her  merit,  than  I  can  be  capable  of  defcribing 
it.  I  can  eafily  make  it  underftood  that,  if  Ihe  was 
pofTefled  of  every  perfection  and  free  from  every 
fault  as  a  finger,  fee  muft  have  been  fuperior  to 
every  other,  but  this  is  theory ;  the  pradical  part 
of  the  argument  cannot  be  felt  but  by  thofe  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  hear  her,  who,  it  they 
have  any  recolledion  and  will  take  the  trouble  to 
repeat  Milton*s  paflage  uttered  by  Comus  imme- 
diately after  he  has  heard  the  Lady  fing  Sweet 
Echo,  they  will  find  their  fenfations  were  at  that 
time  delighted  equal  to  that  defcription,  for  indeed, 
"  ihe  took  the  prifoned  foul  and  lapped  it  in 
«  Elyfium." 

I  fliall  only  fay  farther  as  to  finging,  that  it  can- 
not be  excellent  except  in  proportion  as  it  joins  in 
correfpondence,  which  fome  writer  has  explained 
to  mean  intelligence  of  the  heart,  with  the  poetry 
and  the  mufic  it  has  to  convey.  Every  thing  ex- 
traneous, every  thing  forced,  every  thing  in  Ihort, 
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as  Shakespear  cxprcffes  it,  overdone,  or  come  tardy 
of,  though  ic  may  furprize  cannot  delight  j  and,  if 
it  cannot  delight,  it  is  from  the  purpofe  of  finging, 
and  though  unskilful  auditors  may  applaud,  it  cannot 
but  make  the  judicious  grieve,  the  cenfure  of  one 
of  which,  muft,  in  the  allowance  of  every  man  of 
lenfe,  outweigh  a  whole  theatre  of  others. 


>) 
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CHAP.  Xlll. 


RECAPITULATION. 


JrlAViNG  by  every  certain,  every  probable,  and 
even  every  poffible  circumftance»  which  I  have  con- 
fidered  necefTary  to  feleft  from  thofe  materials  Ifup- 
plied  myfelf  with  for  this  undertaking,  endeavoured 
to  draw  the  reader's  attention  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  ftage,  its  operation  upon  manners  both  gene- 
rally and  abftradedly,  its  influence  over  the  mind, 
its  capability  of  polifiiing  and  refining  our  focial 
nature,  and  thofe  vaiious  ways,  in  which,  in  pro- 
pdrtidn  as  it  is  refpedably  and  worthily  conducted. 
It  rriay  at  all  times  be  confidered  as  an  objecl  of  na- 
tional importance,  1  fhall  now  very  briefly  recapi- 
tulate  thofe    leading  particulars  which  may  ferve 
unerringly  to  demonflrate  by  what  means  it  has  at 
any  time,  and  in  any  country  loft  its  confequenco 
by  what  means  that  confequence  has  become  irre- 
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trievable,    by  what  means  it  has,    or  could   h-^vc 
been  retrieved,  and   by  what  means  alone  it  en 
pofllbly  be  kept  up  and  eftabliQicd. 

The  theatre  is  a  fchool  of  morality,  or  it  is  no- 
thing. Its  orginal  eftablifhment  in  every  country 
has  had  this  broad  feature.  The  exploits  of  heroes, 
the  maxims  of  philofophers,  and  the  good  of  man- 
kind were  the  foundation  to  which  the  fabric,  even  ' 
to  the  fuperllriK^urc,  however  fancifully  it  might 
have  been  ornamented,  tended  in  all  diredlions  anc) 
as  by  One  confent.     A  (lability  of  th's  ntmc 

kind  could  not  have  been  confirmed  but  by  the  en-^ 
couragement  of  workmen  of  the  fame  defcription 
of  thofe  who  reared  the  ftrudlure.  \Vho  weri 
ftrefc  ?  Authors  and  a(flors. 

Every  one  of  the  confequences  therefore  which 
we  are  to  examine  are  clearly  traceable  to  this  fingle 
fource,  and  it  only  remains  to  fee  whether  at  any- 
time there  has  been  fuch  a  dearth  of  good  authors 
and  aftors  as  to  weaken  the  theatre  by  the  abfencc 
of  valuable  exertions,  in  which  cafe  no  blame  is  to 
be  ary  where  imputed  ;  whether  good  authors  and 
aftors  have  exptded  terms  that  were  unreafonable, 
and  fuch  as  could  not  poffibly  be  accorded,  in 
which  cafe  the  blame  would  be  imputable  to  them; 
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or  whether  their  labours  have  been  exafled  from 
them  upon  unworthy  and  degrading  terms,  in  which 
cafe  common  fenfe  muft  impute  the  blame  to  their 
employers;  and  laftly  to  what  authority  authors  and 
a(5lors  ought  to  be  amenable. 

Though  neither  Greece  nor  Rome  are  exadlly 
cafes  in  point  as  to  the  illuftration  of  this  argumenc 
becaufe  in  both  inftances  the  profligacy  of  the  peo- 
ple brought  on  the  moment  which  terminated  the 
theatre  and  the  country  together,  yet  we  have 
enough  to  go  upon  to  fhew  thefe  pofitions  to 
be  critically  right.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  Greece 
before  comedy  was  generally  eftablifhed,  in  ihort 
before  Ariftophanes,  the  theatre  was  in  the  hands 
of  poets,  and  aclors,  and  under  the  infpe(5lion  of 
Government,  at  which  time  it  was  as  material 
an  objedl  in  its  place  as  the  arcopagus,  and  held 
as  diftingiiifhed  a  reputation.  It  was  managed 
by  the  great  triumvirate  ;  but  this  was  not  enough. 
Judges  were  appointed  and  every  exhibition  un- 
derwent an  ordeal,  but  when  Ariftophanes,  the 
mofl  licentious  poet  that  ever  lived,  became  pof- 
feffed  of  the  ftage,  it  foon  haftened  to  deftruflion 
for  no  reafon  upon  earth  but  becaufe  it  was  un- 
controuled. 
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In  Rome,  the  ilicatre  couli  have  no  chaniLlcr 
becaufc  the  adlors  had  an  afccudancy  ovi  r  the  pocCi-. 
It  was  regulated  certainly,  if  the  word  could  be 
properly  be  allowed  me,  by  Government ;  but  of 
what  nature  were  the  regulations  ?  a  crooked  and 
even  wicked  policy  by  which  the  theatre  diflatcd 
to  the  people  as  a  cl-^ak  for  private  treachery.  Even 
Augustus,  with  all  his  patronage  and  all  his  at- 
tachment to  genius,  tolerated  rope  dancers  in  pre- 
ference to  poets. 

The  Spanifh  theatre  for  the  fame  reaf  r  had  as 
little  charader  as  the  Roman.  Tiiofe  who  have 
read  Gil  BUs  will  fee  fome  notable  proofs  that  poets 
were  fubfervient  to  actors.  The  Porruguefe  theatr<f 
was  the  (hadow  of  the  Spanilb,  the  Italian  theatre 
was  a  chaos  of  Greek  and  Roman  ruhbifh,  nnd  thc» 
German  theatre  has  as  little  anfwered  the  purpofc  of 
the  ftage,  owing  to  the  uncontroled  licence  permitted 
to  poets  ;  who,  though  not  of  the  breed  of  Arifto- 
phanes,  are  neverthelefs  as  dangerous  to  fociety, 
for  they  have  tainted  the  manners  of  Europe,  and 
in  particular  of  England,  with  proJuctions  which 
violate  probability,  wound  morality,  terrify  inllead 
of  delight,  menace  inftead  of  conciliate,  in  fbort, 
which  among  every  outrageous  and  monilrous 
doctrine,  teach  filial  ingratitude,  encourage  adultery. 
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and  circulate  fuch  revolting  and  fcandalous  tenets 
as  thirty  years  ago  would  have  been  fpurned  at 
by  an  Englilh  audience  with  ineffable  indignation. 

If  then  we  have  fcen  that  the  conditions  upon 
which  alone  the  dieatre  can  ftand  firmly  upon  its 
true  bafis  were  only  obfcrved  for  a  fliort  time  in 
primitive  Greece,  at  what  time,  and  among  what 
people,  has  it  ever  enjoyed  that  reputation,  which, 
according  to  the  doctrine  here  laid  down,  a  com- 
bination of  certain  reciprocal  interefls  are  alunc 
capable  to  give  it  ?  I  anfwer  from  Corneille,  to 
Voltaire,  almofl:  uninteruptedly  in  France,  and 
from  Shakespear  K)  1777,  in  England^  except 
during  the  intervals  from  the  Redoration  toBEx- 
tekton*s  feceffion,  during  the  fluctuations,  immc'- 
diate  previous  to  Gibber's  management;  and  from 
Gibber's  feceiTion  to  the  1747,  when  Gar  rick  be- 
came manager. 

In  France  we  (ball  not  find  any  inflance  when 
the  proprietors  of  the  theatre  were  managers.  In- 
deed in  general  they  were  mere  landlords,  and  paid 
by  a  certain  rent ;  for  the  reil,  all  which  we  have 
p;irticularly  feen,  the  managers  were  actors,  com- 
mittees of  whom  decided  upon  the  reception  of 
plays  into  the  theatre  which  were  finally  difpofed 
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of  by  the  public;  and,  in  every  difference  of 
opinion  cirhcr  concerning  authors  or  adors,  or 
in  any  other  poffible  way  that  could  afFccl  the  in- 
tcreft  of  the  theatre,  the  parties  refpcclivcly  had  a 
right  of  appeal  to  court,  where  all  grievances  were 
redrefTed,  and  that  the  grand  objedl  might  be  always 
obtained  by  ftimulating  the  exertions  of  a6lors, 
their  various  merits  were  equitably  eflimatcd,  and, 
when  at  length  their  labours  were  creditably  ended, 
it  became  as  honourable  to  retire  upon  a  penfion 
from  the  ftage,  as  from  the  army,  or  the  navy. 

The  face  of  the  Englifli  management  during 
thofe  particular  periods  that  I  defcribe  wore  the  fame 
afpeft  which  I  have  fufficicntly  gone  over  in  a 
preceding  chapter  and  which  will  abundantly  prove 
the  pofition  I  have  here  laid  down,  the  moft  ma- 
terial part  of  which  has  this  tendency;  that,  whenever 
proprietors  of  theatres,  are  neither  adlors  nor  au- 
thors, and  are  no  further  connected  with  the 
intereft  of  the  concern  th^n  relates  to  the  emolu- 
nnent  it  produces,  without  being  refponfible  for  its 
general  fame,  the  exertions  of  authors  and  adors 
will  infldlibly  be  difrtgarded  and  the  theatre  by  re- 
ceiving all  its  advantage  from  gewgaws  and  fpec- 
tacle  will  fink  from  its  reputation,  its  confcquence, 
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and  its  honour,  and  lofe  its  influence  as  a  fchool  of 
morality. 

I  fhall  fhortly  ftate  a  few  circumfcances  to  confirm 
this  lafl  pofition  and  go  over  fome  particulars  rela- 
tive to  the  ftage,  during  the  period  between  Gar- 
rick's  return  from  Italy  and  the  difpofai  of  the 
Drury-lane  patent;  after  which  I  ftiall  take  my  leave 
of  the  reader,  ^ 

My  arguments  go  to  prove  that  emolument  alone, 
however  obtained,  has  been  the  view  of  all  thofe 
who  have  bought  into  the  theatres,  that  the  fame 
and  fortune  of  thofe  men  without  whofc  exertions 
the  ftage  can  have  no  legitimate  pretenfion  to  pub- 
Ifc  countenance,  have  never  been  properly  attended 
td;"^nd  that  therefore  thofe  means  have  been  con- 
fiantly  reforted  to,  however  deftrufbive  to  the 
general  intereft  of  the  theatre,  which  are  moft 
likely  to  produce  the  fulleft  houfcs. 

When  th^  licentioufnefs  of  the  ftage  called  for 
thfe  a'nimadv'erfions  of  Prynne,  and  Collier  the 
patents  Were  held  by  piirchafers.  When  Gibber 
canrte,  at  which  time  the  proprietors  only  received 
2f  rent,  deceiicy  and  decorunfi  were  reftored.  Dur- 
ing the  time  of  HiGHMOKE,  Fleetwood,  Ambeh, 
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»f>d  Green,  and  indeed  till  Garricic,  the  real  in- 
tereft  ot  the  theatre  was  defertcd.  Authors  and 
aftors  were  confidered  as  auxiliaries  rather  than 
principals,  and  every  fpecies  of  profligacy  and  dif- 
order  prevailed.  During  the  whole  management 
of  Garrick  the  theatre  enjoyed  greater  repute 
than  ever  k  had  known.  Further  than  that,  to 
be  confillcnt,  I  have  no  title  to  inveftigatc  ;  but  i^ 
is  neverthelefs  proper  that  I  make  out  my  poiicioa 
by  ihewing  the  danger  that  may  aiife  fro.Ti  extra- 
neons  intereft. 

Extraneous  intereft  may  ruin  the  theatre.     It 
may  confolidate  the  two  theatres  into  one  general 
intereft  that  may  hold  authors  and  actors  at  defi- 
ance, it  may  flretch  the  two  theatres  into  the  fizc 
of  four.     It  may  pay  enormous  expences  by  laying 
additional  charges  on  the  benefits  of  authors  and 
actors  which  benefits,  after  ail,  by  the  admifllon  of 
free  tickets  may  at  laft  be  cut  to  nothing.     It  may 
encourage  contemptible  perform  am  es,    which,   by 
the  affiftance  of  the  newfpapers,  may  be  crammed 
down  the  throats  of  the  public  after  being  damned 
on  the  lirft  night.     It  may  import  foreign  immo- 
rality  and  call  in  the  afliftance  of  ihcw  md  fineiy, 
monfters  and  conjurations,  to  the  annihilation  of 
Enghfti  meritt    All  this  and  a  great  deal  more  it 
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may  do.     Now  let  us  fee  how  fuch  confequences 
muft  infallibly  operate. 

No  theatres  in  the  kingdom,  except  thofe  in 
London,  produce  the  fmallefl  novelty.  If  there- 
fore performances  of  this  defcription  obtain  at  the 
two  theatres,  they  go  through  the  whole  nation  and 
extend  to  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and  therefore  are 
fure,  the  fource  being  contaminated,  to  poifon  the 
general  tafle.  Thus  genius,  for  whofe  fupport 
furely  the  theatres  were  originally  intended,  may 
retire  unknown  and  negiecled  to  deplore  the  ingra- 
titude of  the  moft  benevolent  country  upon  earth, 
and  therefore,  let  the  theatre  be  fupported  by  what- 
ever property  it  may,  it  can  never  expect  any  thing 
like  permament  fame,  or  fair  reputation,  unlefs  the 
primary  confideration  be  the  encouragement  of  au- 
thors and  adlors. 

There  are  yet  fome  gleanings  relative  to  the 
flate  of  the  ftage.  It  is  neceflary  that  I  fhould  no- 
tice by  what  means  the  qucllion  came  to  be  de- 
^4iidcd  in  relation  to  full  price ;  which,  having  been 
originally  eftablifhed  to  reimburfe  the  expence  of 
new  pantomimes,  had  grown  fo  enormoufly  into 
an  abufe,  that  managers  announced  it  when  they 
thought  proper.     This  at  length  produced  a  riotjj 
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which  began  at  Drury-Lanc,  where  Garricr, 
wiih  great  good  fenfc,  redrcflcd  the  grievance, 
Covent-Garden  however  refiftcd,  under  an  idra 
that  fuch  performances  as  Artaxerxes  were  even 
more  expenlive  than  pantomimes,  confidcrablcfums 
being  upon  thofe  occafions  laid  out  for  extra  vocal 
and  inftrumental  performers.  The  public  how- 
ever perfifted,  and,  upon  Eearo's  obftinacy,  who 
was  very  ill  advifcd,  they  completely  gutted  the 
hpufe.  The  repairs  took  a  fortnight  out  of  the 
feafon  ;  and,  after  a  few  of  the  ring-icaders  had 
been  imprifoned,  and  the  manager  had  reflected  on 
his  folly,  it  was  agreed  that  full  price  fhould  only 
be  allowed  during  the  run  of  a  new  pantomine. 
This  (lipulated,  the  houfe  opened  wich  the  play  of 
All's  well  that  Ends  welly  and  nothing  has  difturbed 
this  queftion  fmce. 

Nothing  material  happened  after  this  till  the  dlf- 
pute  between  the  Covent  Gnrdcuman  agers,a  few 
years  after  their  purchafe  of  the  patent.  Colman 
bad  taken  care  to  inveft  himfelf  with  fuch  power 
•by  the  inftrument  of  partnerlhip  drawn  up  among 
them,  that  the  Court  of  Chancery,  after  a  very  ex- 
penlive fuit,  decreed  him  competent  to  decide, 
without  controul,  upon  every  fubje^l ;  "  for," 
faid  Earon  Smythe,  who  was  one  of  the  judges. 
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the  feals  being  in  commiflion,  "  otherwifc  the 
*  agreement  muft  have  meant,  hke  Trinculo  in  tiie 
*^  play,  that  he  was  to.  be  king,  ;  a  Oil  iii8,paitner&' 
"  were  to  be  viceroys  over.  hiij>*^l-inTJbkidifpule 
was  at  length  amicably  adjufted  by  the  feceffion 
of  CoLMAN,  who  fold  his  fharc  to  the  reft  of  the 
proprietois. 

The  bufinefs  of  Footers  primitive  Puppet  Shew, 
wjikh  \  have  already  fpoken  of;  Firlding's  left 
banded  interference  relative  to  the  Beggar's  Opera, 
which  he  maintained  created  an  additional  number 
of  thieve?  every  time  it  was  performed,  an  affertioii 
the  public  con fidered  as  unfounded,  and  a  bold  in- 
novatioD  on  their  pleafures  ;  Macklin's  mad  buii- 
nefs  about  Reddish's  hifiing  him,  which  ended  by 
a  legal  decifion  in  his  favour,  and  his  difchargc 
from  the  theatre,  and  Garhick's  retirement,  a 
mod  awful  moment  for  the  ftage,  are  all  nov/ 
which  I  conceive  necefiary  to  notice>  unlefs  I  were 
to  go  into  fuch  kind  of  minutie  as  in  no  refpeclre* 
gards  the  general  management  of  the  theatre,  or 
in  any  rcfpecc  its  credit.  I  Ihall  therefore  merely 
add,  that,  in  1776,  Garrick  refigned  the  concern 
into  the  hands  of  the  prcfeut  proprietor  ;  and  that 
on  the  twentieth  of  January,  1779,  the  world  had 
to  lament  the  lofs  of  this  admirable  and  very  ex- 
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traordimry  man,  the  moft  natural,  the  mod  for- 
cibile,  tho  moft  correct,  and  the  moft  mclancholr 
nicniento,  to  wbofe  fame  arc  the  words  which 
Shakbepear  makes  Hamlet  app^y  to  his  father, 
and  which  Garriok  app>ied  to  Shakf.spiar,  «  Wc 
"  fhall  not  look  upon  his  like  again.*' 

To  this  period  I  confine  myfclf  as  the  proper 
boundary  to  a  liiflory  of  the  Stage.  For  my  own 
pare  I  will  not  toil  any  further.  I  have  not  the 
heart,  the  confcience,  the  courage  to  do  it 
if  any  other  fliould  chufe  to  rifle  the  conicqucnces 
of  purfuing  fuch  a  taflc,  I  heartily  wifti  him  well 
through  his  fatigue.  In  my  idea,  the  cataftrophe 
is  accompliOied,  the  play  is  over,  and  therefore  I 
drop  the  curtain  at  the  death  of  Garrickj  bur,  as 
the  truth  of  this  pofition  will  be  quedioned,  it  is  but 
fit  I  give  the  moft  fatisfadory  reafons  in  my  power 
for  this  condudl.  I  am  but  a  fcrvant  of  the  pub- 
liey  smd,  born  for  their  ufe,  I  live  but  to  oblige 
them. 

Becaufe  then  I  will  not  incur  the  fufpicions  of  an 
invidious  wilh  to  wound  the  feelings  of  men  who, 
be  their  abilities  what  they  may,  exert  that  por- 
tion of  talents  with  which  nature  has  favoured  them 
for  the  rational  amufement  of  the  public  3  and  who, 
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if  they  fail,  have  frequently  to  thank  falfe  tafte  m 
the  encouragement  of  fanciful,  experimental,  and 
innovating  writers,  to  the  outrage  of  probability, 
truth,  reafon,  and  the  exclufion  of  vt^eeping  nature 
and  offended  morality,  I  drop  the  curtain  at  the 
dtath  of  Garrick, 

Becaufe,  in  purfuing  the  truth  and  fidelity  of  an 
hiftorian,  I  will  not  run  a  rifk  of  reiterating  the 
miferies  and  theatrical  troubles  in  the  reign  rf 
Fleetwood,  I  drop  the  curtain  at  the   death  of 

Garrick. 

Becaufe  I  will  not  painfully  roufe  my  feelings  to 
deplore  that  the  public  will  not  wake  from  their 
fupinefs,  rally  their  pride,  refume  their  judgment, 
and  even  pity  their  own  weaknefs  in  permitting 
the  public  prints,  in  the  place  of  honeft  truth  and 
fair  candour,  to  fet  up  a  corrupt  fyftem  of  puff- 
ing, of  palming  off  miferable  drofs  for  fterling  gold, 
and  of  di6l;ating  to  audiences  prefcribed  principles 
by  which  they  are  arrogantly  required  to  applaud 
what  their  duty  to  their  pride,  to  their  underftand- 
ings,  to  their  feelings,  to  their  relatives,  and  to  fo- 
ciety,  forbids  them  to  tolerate,  I'drop  the  curtain 
at  the  death  of  Garick. 
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Laflly,  bccaufe  I  will  not  go  into  the  difgracioui 
and  hateful  tafk,  of  reprobating,   in  merited  terms^' 
the  condud  of  managers  in  eftablifhing,  or  the  want 
of  fpiritin  the  public  in  pernnitting,  coflTce-rooms, 
lobbies,  and  other  receptacles,  for  the  avowed  ptrf-'' 
pofc  of  giving  opportunity  to  eft  range  the  aflf^c- 
tions  of  young  men  from   their  parents,   and  of 
hufbands  from  their  wives  and  families,    by  an 
open,  unmafked,  and  fhameltrfs   intercourfc   with 
proftitutes,  to  which  places  they  are  vinually   ifaii^ 
vited  by  public  advertifement,  as  a  lounge  previotis' 
to  their  admifllon  at  half  price,  to  thedifguft,  an-^ 
noyance,  and  terror  of  modefty.     For  thcfc  and 
many,  many,   other  cogent    and  fimilar   rcafons,  I 

DROP  THE  CURTAIN    AT    THE  DEATH  OF  GaRRICK.  ^ 
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